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LUCIA, HUGH, AND ANOTHER. 



CHAPTER I. 

Come and look at this scene. 

An old-fashioned English garden, rising backwards in 
triple terraces from the house standing in its midst. 

The upper terrace is planted with a thick hedge of rho- 
dodendron—deep planted in congenial soil, and showing 
almost every tint of colour, from ashen grey to burning red. 
The turf is as green, close-cut, and bloomless as modern 
exigence can demand ; and the wide surface into which it 
extends is judiciously studded with groups of forest-trees, 
overhanging rustic seats and benches, some of which are 
comfortably padded and cushioned. 

The effect is not marred by flower-beds, geometric or 
otherwise ; the flowers, chiefly of an old-fashioned sort, are 
relegated to the distant borders lying beyond the broad 
gravel walks and grassy alleys, of which pleasant glimpses 
can be seen ; and further off still is a dense plantetion of 
pine and fir, where the squirrel, unmolested through the 
long summer day, bounds noiseless from tree to tree, and 
the coo of the wood-pigeon is seldom silent. 

The house itself is a substantial brick structure, glowing 
in the strong light with the deep russet tints which tell of 
honest manufacture in the beginning, and a century of sun- 
baked seasons since. It is surrounded on three sides by a 
heavily timbered veranda, giving a pleasant impression of 
coolness and shade, and round each pillar of this some fra- 
grant flowering plant climbs to the very roof. 

There is the pale deep-bosomed Devoniensis shedding 
its sweet breath on the still air, and having for neighbour 
on each side the narrow tapering leaves and starry blossoms 
of the common jasmine, and the vivid petals of the blood- 
red passion-flower. All the f onitTa. svd^ ol \!tvfc\v«\ysfc^^^RSxv^ 
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is occupied by the domestic offices, is covered from base to 
roof by the lustrous aromatic twigs of an ancient myrtle- 
tree, so thick and close as not to reveal the under surface 
at any point; but the time for its delicious blossoming is 
not yet. 

Now look beyond the enclosure of the ivy-grown walls, 
down full two hundred feet of precipitous descent, and in 
the near distance lies one of the loveliest bays of sea-ffirt 
England, sapphire blue at this hour under the meridian rays 
of the sun. 

A little fishing-boat, with tan-coloured sails, is becalmed 
in the middle of the foreground, and is reflected without 
slur or quiver in the water below. The tops of the broken 
line of cliffs which embrace the bay are ablaze in the unmit- 
igated glow ; if your sight be keen enough, you may count 
every crack and fissure, each tuft of parched herbage or 
bush of golden broom, which diversifies their surface. 

A deep silence broods over all ; not a leaf stirs nor a 
bird twitters. Perhaps, as evening comes on, the piercing 
sweetness of a blackbird's whistle may Jdc heard in the plan- 
tations behind, or even now a skylark might rise and soar, 
sprinkling the blue air with drops of melody; but the full 
charm is over for another year. 

The garden is occupied by only one human figure. 

A girl is sitting under the shade of a spreading lime- 
tree — undaunted by the bees who are rifling its honeyed 
sweetness — in such a position that she faces the sea- view, 
and she is gazing before her with a steadfastness of vision 
which may mean either absorbed attention in the prospect 
or intense mental preoccupation. 

She wears a thick white mpming-gown, with a muslin 
frill round throat and wrists, and a broad crimson sash de- 
fining the supple waist. Her abundant hair, of that shade 
of ruddy brown flecked with gold which Titian has repro- 
duced on so many of his canvases, and which modern co- 
quetry has tried in vain to simulate, is parted back from a 
low broad brow, displaying the well-formed head and shell- 
like ears. Her eyes are of that warm chestnut brown which 
harmonises with the colour of her hair and the purity of her 
skin, and are very beautiful both in shape and expression. 
In repose, or when half closed, they are long and tender ; 
but should she be moved by any sudden emotion of atnger 
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or surprise, they assume the well-opened roundness and 
intensity of gaze common to the innocence and directness 
of childhood. 

There is nothing more mechanical than to tabulate the 
features of a lovely face, especially when its charm lies less 
in perfection of line and curve than in the revelation of the 
mind within. In Lucia Prescott's face there was a look of 
such bright intelligence, such winning candour and ardent 
tenderness, that it wb,8 difficult to meet it without a quick- 
ening of goodwill and an instinctive wish that she might be 
happy. 

Perfect health lent its matchless colouring to cheek and 
lip ; and the short rounded chin, which is at this moment 
pillowed in her rosy palm, is full of girlish piquancy and 
grace. 

She is watching intently the approach of a figure, which 
her keen sight can detect iust rising into view above the 
brow of the hilly plains which sweep downwards towards the 
sea, and which is lessening the distance between them as 
swiftly as the practised limbs of a youHg English athlete 
can do. There is a motion in his gait which, apart from 
the undress uniform he wears and the cap in his hand, sug- 
gests the quarter-deck ; and he is, in fact, as good a type of 
a young sailor as the imperial navy can produce. His fair 
skm, bronzed by exposure to wind and tropical sun, and 
crisp curling hair, are the ideal adjuncts of his prof ession ; 
but in the well-cut and resolute features, and the firm poise 
of the head upon the shoulders, there is an individuality 
which distinguishes Hugh Marriott from the crowd. 

The one predominant object which he has in view at this 
moment is to find himself side by side with the girl who is 
awaiting his coming, and in a few moments longer this is 
accomplished. She has kept her seat and passive attitude 
till he is close at hand, though her cheek flushes and breath 
quickens and even a sudden moisture dims her eyes. Then 
she rises and goes forward to open the heavy garden gates, 
and stands just within the ivy-grown issue, making a charm- 
ing picture. She does not advance another step to meet 
him, — rather, as he comes nearer, she withdraws within the 
leafy shelter of the place ; but every radiant feature and ex- 
pressive motion is instinct with the idea of welcome, and as 
soon as the full privacy of the tree-shaded lawn is reached, 
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she suffers him to take her in his arms and kiss her over 
and over again with honest rapture. 

" Lucia, my love — my darhng ! '* 

" Hugh, dear Hugh, I am happier than words can ex- 
press I " 

But there was little need of verbal expression on either 
side while hands, and eyes, and lips could translate into so 
much finer a language the pure pajssion of their souls ; and 
it was a fit scene and season in which to taste that sweet 
half -delirious bliss which, like the accepted joy of children, 
looks neither before nor after, and is worth tasting at almost 
any cost. 

As they sat, hand clasped in hand, after the first excite- 
ment of reunion was over, watching, with half-unconscious 
exhaustion, the lovely panorama of land and sea stretching 
before them, no subtle prevision of the future marred their 
happiness. They loved each other with the ardour of vig- 
orous youth scarcely touched by anxiety, and they were to- 
gether after separation : if they looked beyond the fruition 
of the moment, it was to imagine that sweet union strength- 
ened by closer ties, and unbroken except by the inevitable 
hand of death. 

After a while they were able to arouse themselves from 
the first narrow exclusiveness of love and talk of other 
things. 

The ship on which Hugh Marriott was first lieutenant 
had gone down off the coast of Cape Town, under circum- 
stances too frequently repeated in recent years; and the 
details of the catastrophe were scarcely less chivalrous than 
those which later stirred the heart of England in connec- 
tion with the ill-fated Victory, \ 

In this case, however, the captain and himself had es- 
caped with their lives, and an official investigation h^d 
been deemed necessary. It was from giving evidence be- 
fore the Board that Marriott had just returned; he had 
telegraphed to his friends the satisfactory issue of the in- 
q^uiry, and had followed the news in person as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Lucia was now eagerly questioning him on the point. 

" The dear old man ! " she was saying ; " it was hard to 
be put on his trial, if only a nominal one, when he deserved 
a civic wreath. Did he show no temper, Hugh?" 
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"In great crises, Lucia, I suppose the best that is in 
us comes out. No man can rap out a more startling oath 
than Captain Frobisher, if he stumbles over an ill-placed 
cable or detects the smallest breach in discipline ; but he 
has carried himself throughout this business like a gentle- 
man and a hero. We have come through with flying col- 
ours ; he is vindicated at all points, and gets the full measure 
of praise and recognition he deserves. Better late than 
never ! " 

" And you ? " she asked. 

" Oh, I ! " he answered lightly. " I only obeyed orders 
like the rest. When I think about it now in cold blood, I 
see the reality of English pluck and courage— the deliberate 
valour, Lucia, steady as the swing of a pendulum, not like 
the Frenchmen's fevered rush at the guns. The shock,'* 
he went on, " was awfully sudden, and the confusion and 
terror overwhelming, till his voice brought back coolness 
and discipline ; then orders given and obeyed with the pre- 
cision of a quarter-deck drill — boats carefully lowered and 
filled till every living soul had left the deck except himself 
and me, and him no entreaties would induce to abandon the 
ship, then settling down perceptibly." He stopped, and she 
repeated, as she leant her head upon his shoulder, and 
looked into his face with suffused eyes — 

" And you ? Was it not just as hard for you and just as 
brave of you ? " 

" It was a simple point of discipline : my place was at 
my captain's side ; and if it had been otherwise, could I 
have left the old man to die alone ? We stood hand in hand 
on the poop, with such thoughts in our hearts as may well 
brace us for the lives that have been spared. But there 
was one sharp moment, Lucia. He had tried his best be- 
fore to induce me to leave him, but finding I was as deter- 
mined as himself, had ceased. Presently, after a silence, he 
said, ' I thought there was a sweetheart, Marriott ? she will 
curse my name ; for her sake, take a second thought.' 

" And I took it," Hugh added, eagerly, " and decided 
that I would rather never meet her sweet lips or eyes again, 
than do so at the cost of my honour. I was right? " 

"Ah yes, you were right," she answered, "and I am 
proud of my lover." Then she drew a deep breath and 
added, ' But I am half afraid to be quite sure of myself, I 
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should have found it hard to forgive Captain Frobisher if 
your life had paid the forfeit of his blunder* As it is, it 
IS deliciously sweet to find those words appropriate which 
I have loved ever since I was a child. I say for myself — 

* I could not love you, dear, so much 
Loved you not honour more.' 

How I shall glory in all the fine things I shall read about 
you in the newspapers to-morrow ! " 

He laughed, and passed his hand caressingly over her 
mass of splendid hair ; and she, looking up into his face 
with a long tender gaze of satisfied delight, murmured — 

"Your looks match your actions — ^you are handsomer 
than ever ! " 

" Ah, I see," he said, with an odd change of feeling, 
"your love rests on t,wo stays — my good looks and my 
credit. Do you think that foundation deep enough ? " 

" A beautiful mind in a beautiful body," she answered 
promptly. " What better security would you have ? " 

" Ay," he answered ; " but suppose circumstance belied 
truth and me, and at the same time time malignant small- 
pox, caught in some pestilential hole, made havoc of the 
face you are pleased to fancy — what then ? " 

" You would be the first to release me from my promise, 
and I, be quite sure, Hugh, would force its fulfilment upon 
you. I love you for all time, dear, with all my heart and 
strength, and could scarcely love you better under stress of 
misfortune or undeserved disgrace. Believe that I am equal 
to any test but the one which can never be applied — ^your 
own unworthiness." 

She looked at him with such sweet tenderness of regard 
that it provoked a feeling of deeper reverence than he often 
felt for the girl he had known from a child;. he raised her 
hand to his lips and kissed it. She blushed with pleasure, 
then, conscious of an almost painful overstrain of feeling, 
said lightly — 

" I am forgetting my promise to my sister. She begged 
me to bring you into the house as soon as our first meeting 
was .over. She said she should be dying to hear all the 
news. Shall we go in and see her ? " 
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CHAPTER 11. 

" Are you perfectly disengaged, Mrs. Prescott ? " 

The lady addressed started uneasily, though the speaker 
was her husband. He had opened the door of the pretty 
morning-room in which she was sitting, so quietly that she 
had not heard his approach ; and a visit from him at this 
early hour of the day, or indeed at any hour of the day as 
specially meant for herself, was an unusual occurrence. 

Besides, there was an inflection in the tone of his voice 
that conveyed to her sensitive feeling something disagree- 
able and aggressive. 

" Of course I am disengaged, George, if you have any- 
thing to say to me," she answered, nervously rising from 
her chair and pushing another in his direction, as if in 
token of welcome reception. " I — I hope there is nothing 
the matter." 

" The matter ! " 

Mr. Prescott's pale keen face took a paler shade ; an ex- 
pression almost of repugnance replaced the habitual sneer 
it wore in his intercourse with his wife. 

"I often wish," he resumed, "that your expressions 
were a little less proverbial ; you scarcely talk like a wom- 
an who has been an instructor of youth, even in the limited 
capacity of a nursery-governess. What do you mean when 
you ask me if anything is ' the matter ' ? " 

" I mean, has anything happened to upset you — in the 
way of business that is, or — in any other way ? 

The words were weak and provocative enough to a tem- 
per on edge with worry and irritation; and the obvious 
timidity of the speaker, who scarcely dared to let her 
frightened eyes rest on the face she was yet so anxious to 
read, increased his impatience almost to frenzy. 

He stifled an oath between his clenched teeth. 

" It would be encouraging to bring one's troubles to a 
nervous fool like yourself, supposing there were something 
wrong. But you are Lucia's mother, and I find it neces- 
sary to talk to you about her. When did you hear from her 
last ? " 

" I have not heard since she wrote to teW t£\^ q1 \NJst %^^ 
arrival at her sister's. She waa ^x'pec\A.ti^ '\A^\5Xfc'^^\^^'a2t- 
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riott, and would very likely wait till she had seen him be- 
fore writing again. Have you read the papers this morn- 
ing? both he and Captain Frobisher are most honourably 
acquitted." 

She presented every word she spoke with an air of dep- 
recation, and felt relieved that her reply was listened to 
without sneer or outburst. 

Mr. Prescott was revolving two alternatives in his 
mind ; he had a point to gain, and hesitated between des- 
potism and constitutional authority. 

" I have read the papers," he said quietly, " and no 
daughter of mine shall marry a man who has placed himself 
in an equivocal position. I have decided to break off that 
engagement ; it never had my approval, as you know : it 
was your doing, and therefore a mistake." 

He got up and began to walk the room, kicking the 
dainty furniture to right and left, so as to clear a path for 
himself, and furtively glancing at his wife. 

She looked up with more boldness than he had ex- 
pected. 

" I do not think an engagement like theirs can be 
broken off; it has gone too far. They are very much in 
love with each other — Lucia would break her heart." 

" Do not you remember that tve were once very much in 
love with one another, and what is the residuum now ? It 
pays in the long-run to start with a little cool dislike or 
reasonable indifference. It does not suit my plans that 
Lucia should marry a beggarly lieutenant ; and — I am used 
to carry out my plans." 

He stopped walking the floor, and stood before the 
chair where she sat. 

" One word — will you help me ? " 

There was a concentration of purpose in his pale face 
and glittering eyes, as well as a reserve of anger and insult, 
which produced its effect ; for this woman feared her hus- 
band more than any other power, human or divine. 

" You will not ask me, George, to do what is wrong ? " 
she said feebly. 

"N"o, I am going to ask you to fulfil a wife's duty: 

there is * something the matter,' as you phrase it, and only 

one wsLj of deliverance, and for once you can be useful to 

me. Do you like the life you lead? 1 me«a" las added^as 
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he saw her perplexity, "you have grown accustomed to ease 
and luxury, and have adapted yourself to it as readily " (he 
could not forego a sneer) " as if it had been your birth- 
right. You have brought your girls up in purple and fine 
linen, and used them to fare sumptuously every day. Hap- 
pily we have settled one of them fairly well, and her hus- 
band can scarcely turn round upon her under any family 
casualty ; but Lucia is still on our hands. It would scarce- 
ly suit that young lady to return on her mother's lines, and 
teach brats in a nursery for a living — ^yet such a necessity 
might arise." 

" I don't think it could. Lieutenant Marriott loves 
Lucia for her own sake— it would make no difference to 
him." 

He controlled himself with a powerful effort. 

"And is Lucia the only anxiety you have? We have 
lived together for over twenty years, and it is to be sup- 

gosed you know something of my character and work. I 
ave not fought my way to the front for nothing, but at 
the cost of hard thinking and striving. How did we begin 
life, and what is our status now? My name to-day is a 
power in the city — a guarantee equal to floating half-a- 
dozen bubble companies — but to-morrow the tide might 
turn. Perhaps I have made a false step, and ventured too 
much in the desire to secure more— a larger fortune for 
our handsome girl ! Enough ; I want help, and must have 
it." 

" A false step ! " she repeated, as he paused a moment ; 
" that does not mean more than an error of judgment your 
sagacity will soon retrieve. So long as it is not a question 

of honour " she stopped, uncertain how to go on under 

the cynical gaze that met her hesitating attempts at self- 
expression. 

" So long as it is not a question of honour we will pau- 
perise ourselves willingly, and will, moreover, give our 
daughter to a pauper ? Pardon me, we will do nothing of 
the kind ; nor should I find any compensation in your inane 
moralities. We will retrieve our position — that is certain ; 
but it will be by selling our daughter. I am pledged to bar- 
ter Lucia in exchange for an accommodation without which 
absolute ruin — ^posRble shame — would overtake w& " 

Mrs. Preacott sat silent. 11 she \v«A Qiw^^^ ^^ ^^-^^ 
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have repeated the words, "possible shame," and pressed- 
some inquiries home to him. As it was, she received the 
announcement with a sinking heart, and evident change of 
colour. 

" Do you know the name of the firm with whom we 
bank in the city ? " 

She shook her head. 

" You can scarcely surprise me ! It is one that ranks 
something lower than the Eothschilds of finance — Vivyan, 
Deane, & Vivyan — but a great name notwithstanding, and 
one that will answer my purpose to the full. If I go on to 
tell jrou tliat, under severe pressure, I have put both my 
credit and honour in their power, what will you say ? Surely 
that you will help me if you can ? " 

" Yes, I would say that; 'if we can' includes a great 
deal." 

" In this case it includes very little. Mr. Deane, senior, 
is willing to meet all my demands on condition that I give 
our daughter Lucia to his son and heir." 

" To Everard Dean ! " 

" Is it possible that you are shamming? Why do you 
repeat the man's name as if you knew him, almost in the 
same breath as you declare you never heard it ? " 

" I have heard a great deal about Everard Deane, though 
I did not know who your bankers were. You must have 
heard about him too." She looked distressed. 

" It would be strange if what I may have heard, or you 
either, would make any difference in my intentions," he 
said, harshly. " Things so stand with me that, were he the 
world, flesh, and devil incarnate, he should have Lucia for 
wife, since that is the price of my deliverance." 

" But Lucia will refuse to consent." 

" It is part of the duty that I require from you to over- 
come Lucia's possible reluctance. I shall have certain irre- 
sistible arguments to apply, but they must be backed by her 
mother. Do you understand? or shall I be reduced to 
threaten?" 

He sat down, and drew a chair close to her own. 

" Shall I recall to you the painful periods of seclusion 

you were obliged to observe after the birth of each of your 

children ? We have both intimate friends acquainted with 

the circumstance; and I have some who have heard me de- 
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plore that your recovery has not been so perfect as I could 
wish. It is of course possible I may have mistaken the ex- 
cess of mental weakness for lunacy ; but, by God ! if you 
thwart me in this thing — that is, if you don't coerce your 
daughter by any means that may be in your power — ^you will 
bring my doubts to a conclusion. I think I need not make 
my meaning clearer." 

For a moment a powerful sentiment of uttermost scorn 
gave her courage to look him defiantly in the face, but she 
had been the timid slave of his stronger will from the hour 
when she had yielded her own to his brief passion, and as 
her eyes encountered the cruelty and resolution of his, her 
mind fell back again into the collapse of submission. 

" That is right," he said, answering her unspoken words, 
"I assure you resistance would not pay on your part or 
Lucia's ; she shall be Mrs. Everard Deane before six months 
are over ! I would give her a parure of diamonds to mend 
her broken heart, only it will be unnecessary. I am told 
there are diamonds in the Deane coffers fit for a queen's 
ransom or despair. For the rest, there will be a good many 
details to arrange, and that without loss of time, but the 
next thing to be done is to get the girl home. You will 
not make any mistake; to-day is Tuesday, she must be 
home at latest by Thursday. One word more : has Lucia 
heard any gossip about Deane ? " 

" I do not know ; I have never heard her mention him." 

" Ah I you are inclined to be sulky, but I will condone 
temper on the ground of obedience ; o^ly you will take care 
she hears nothing to his discredit so far as you are con- 
cerned." 

He took out his watch and looked at it. 

" It is 4.30. You will have plenty of time to write by 
to-day's post. I have an engagement, or I would look over 
your letter when written ; as it is, I trust you." 

And he went out of the room, shutting the door softly 
after him. 
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CHAPTER III. 

When the rich banker, Marcus Deane, had married 
late in life the Lady Elizabeth Greville, who had herself 
passed her first youth, it was confidently asserted that she 
had been proof against his solicitations until he had shown 
her a certain casket of diamonds of which very peculiar cir- 
cumstances had made his grandfather the possessor. These 
jewels had come to the old man, who had been the founder 
of the family, as an equivalent for large pecuniary advances 
he had made in early life to a certain Hungarian Jew, who 
had succeeded in winning both his sympathy and his con- 
fidence. 

Long years after, when the circumstance had faded from 
his memory, and his head was white with age, he had re- 
ceived this costly bequest, duly authenticated, as the out- 
come of the stranger's gratitude. 

" I owe yon," he wrote, " the prosperity of a life in which 
I have proved everything false but your friendship and my 
own sense of it. xou wrong no one by accepting these 
jewels, which are absolutely worth less than what you gave 
me. They belonged to a faithless wife who has gone to her 
account before me, and I have no child." 

The diamonds were beautiful enough to excuse any 
woman for coveting their possession, and if they served to 
turn the scale in the banker's favour, he had no reason to 
regret their adequacy. 

Lady Elizabeth made him an excellent wife, but their 
married life was none the less a disappointment. It was a 
matter of deep regret to her that she was the mother of 
only one child, and that a son, so that she left no daughter 
behind her to inherit the family treasure. It would be 
hard to endow a son's wife with so priceless a gift. 

But alas ! even that alternative proved to be doubtful ; 
the chances being that her son would never live to take 
unto himself a wife. The blessing of sound health and full 
development, which seem for the most part to be granted to 
every peasant's or pauper's teeming offspring, was denied 
to this solitary inheritor of birth and fortune. 

Her ambition had been to have a son who would fitly 
represent the accumulated advantages of his inheritance ; 
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and nature presented her with a feeble infant, whose life 
was with difficulty sustained by skilled ministry and inces- 
sant vigilance, and whose organic weakness made the pres- 
ervation of it a questionable good. 

For the first six years of Everard Deane's painful exist- 
ence scarcely a hope was entertained by his physicians that 
he would reach, not maturity, bul^ boyhood even ; and he 
never wquld have done so had he not had at command all 
the resources of medical science, backed by the most assidu- 
ous devotion. 

But this care touched only his bodily needs : moral train- 
ing he had none ; unlimited indulgence was the law of his 
nursery. The notion of discipline was absurd in relation to 
a child whose days were already numbered ; there was no 
motive to educate him for the battle of life, when in all like- 
lihood he would never be called to engage in it. 

Nurses and tutors — ^for the boy would have tutors — soon 
learnt their lessons ; he was the supreme consideration in 
the household, to which every other interest, pleasure, or 
duty must yield. He was to know no coercion, even the 
mildest ; his will was never to be disputed or crossed. 

When he was in his fourteenth year his mother died ; up 
to that time he had spent the greater part of his life on a 
reclining bQard, but his sufferings had been softened by con- 
stant joumeyings to home and Continental baths, and by 
daily carriage exercise under conditions of luxurious pallia- 
tion. The apartments of the invalid boy were so sumptuously 
and fantastically furnished as to be more like the realisation 
of an Arabian night's tale than the living rooms of an Eng- 
lish merchant's son ; but in his behalf — to relieve the cruel 
hardness of his lot — no outlay was too costly and eccentric. 
He was taught from his cradle that he was a victim; "the 
pity of it" was a sentiment he drank in with his foster- 
mother's milk. If family love or care, if money, art, or 
nature herself could offer him a brief satisfaction, one of 
the ends had been attained for which each and all existed. 

And in spite of all this the boy did not grow up a monster 
of selfishness. If he came into the world with a feeble body, 
the inevitable balance was redressed by an acute mind, an 
imagination of fire, and a sweetness of disposition which re- 
fused to assimilate the poison of his inordinate indulgence. 

We have said he would have tutoia,\)cLWx^ii^^^i^ss^^ 
2 
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pressure to learn was |)at upon him. His passion for books 
saved him from excessive lamentation over the deprivations 
of his lot. Nailed to his couch, by which sat a succession 
of more or less competent teachers, he could still learn, and 
he seemed to learn \^ intuition. His aptitude for languages 
was rather an instinct than a faculty — ne divined his author 
as much as translated him. He did not aim at profound 
scholarship, nor was it part of his tutors' business to insist 
upon it. All he asked for was to be helped to such a knowl- 
edge of Latin or Greek, French or German, as should give 
him the key to the literature of each, and he was content. 
His literary tastes were omnivorous, and indulged without 
supervision or restraint. Smollett and Shakespeare, Field- 
ing and Milton — the latter in his prose works as well as his 
poetry ; and the prototypes of these, so far as they have such 
in foreign tongues, were accepted with the same zeal and 
thoroughness, until fiction and poetry palled on the overfed 
fancy, and he turned with a suddenly diverted interest to 
philosophy and politics. 

As little heed on this point as on others was taken ; he 
imbibed atheism and radicalism without any knowledge that 
the world had such hard names for his crude notions, and 
was confirmed in them by the man who was at that time his 
tutor, and who had been accepted on the grounds of the 
brilliant capacity and gracious manners which were accept- 
able to his pupil, without much investigation into his moral 
fitness. 

Everard Deane lived to disprove the ominous prognosti- 
cations of his birth. Singularly enough, his health seemed 
to strengthen from the time of the mother's death who 
would most have rejoiced in its amendment. He was never 
likely entirely to outgrow his constitutional infirmities, but 
he was able to leave his couch and walk without support, 
the spinal weakness resolving itself into a slight stoop and a 
tendency for the head to sink between the shoulders ; and 
even these peculiarities became less marked as years passed 
on and greater vigour was developed. 

At eighteen he went to Oxford, his beloved but unprin- 
cipled tutor following him chiefly in the capacity of com- 
panion and nurse. It was afterwards said by Deane's friends 
and apologists that it was the example and teaching of this 
man that bad such a fatal influence over his pupil. Be that 
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as it may, the young man, suddenly emancipated from the 
restraints of home and the thraldom of sickness, with a 
creed of the most absolute epicurism, acknowledging no 
moral or religious obligations, and with unlimited resources 
at command, ran a quite exceptional career of personal in- 
dulgence and excess. The honours almost within his reach 
he made no effort to secure ; he was sick of study and of 
books now that reviving health and confirmed manhood 
were prompt to suggest another field of passionate gratifica- 
tion. His natural fastidiousness, and a constitutional sweet- 
ness of disposition which made it painful to him to hurt the 
feelings of another, prevented him from outraging propriety 
to such a point as to incur public disgrace or dismissal ; and 
it is very probable that only his closest intimates were aware 
of the licence he had allowed himself. 

After he had kept two or three terms at Oxford, his 
morbid restlessness suggested another change, and he pro- 
posed to his father he should travel. There was no objec- 
tion made to the arrangement. Marcus Deane, who had a 
considerable knowledge of his son's then mode of life, hoped 
that it might break the links of vicious habit ; but such an 
end was effectually frustrated by the circumstance that his 
tutor waa still his travelling companion. Five years Everard 
Deane remained abroad, during which time he exhausted in 
a measure all the capitals of Europe. 

Sensuality in its turn palled, and that speedily, upon 
this passionate experimentalist of the resources of life; and, 
moreover, his eyes had become open to the worthlessness of 
the man who would have lured him lower still down the 
decline of dishonour. He dissolved the connection with 
the sharp indignant pain of one who has been wounded 
where such wounds are vital and incurable, but with char- 
acteristic generosity towards his seducer; and then he 
turned himself in another direction. 

He became an enthusiast in music and art, and devoted 
himself to the study and mastery of his new pursuits with 
the same abounding energy of purpose which he had given 
to his books in boyhood. 

He took up politics with equal ardour ; and it was only 
the want of physical vigour which prevented him from en- 
rolling himself as a volunteer in the Italian army of inde- 
pendence. As it was, he followed G:aT*\\)a\SL\ VjKtQvv^ ^^-^^s^ ^\ 
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his brief, heroic campaigns, enduring exeri^ion and priva- 
tion with perfect courage and good temper. 

There were constantly recurring periods of his life when 
he suffered agonies of physical pain, and found himself 
absolutely incapacitated for either work or pleasure. His 
fortitude and patience under these attacks were admirable, 
and could not but endear him to those who knew him best. 
Indeed he was at all times popular in society — his natural 
courtesy and eagerness to relieve material want or pain 
under all aspects, binding many hearts to him in the ties of 
gratitude, and leading even those who could not but con- 
demn his principles and mode of life to try and find excuses 
for him. 

At the end of the period mentioned, and at the earnest 
solicitation of his father, he returned home, and made him- 
self known in London circles. But he found fashionable 
society flat, stale, and unprofitable ; said his constitutional 
ailments were aggravated by the damp airs of Britain ; and 

Eertinaciously refusing to consider his father's entreaty that 
e would marry, absented himself again from his native 
land. ^ 

During the years that followed, his course of life was 
very imperfectly known, and probably greatly exaggerated. 
He travelled far and wide in all the continents of the Old 
World ; it was said he had embraced Mohammedanism and 
established a zenana of his own, in a sort of Aladdin's palace 
of delights, in some remote Turkish province not specified. 
But then it was also said that he had turned Jesuit, and 
worked under the brotherhood for six months, in a lazar- 
house on the Syrian mountains. It was an admitted fact 
that he had been Livingstone's companion for a time, dur- 
ing which he had acted as brother or son to the distinguished 
traveller, nursing him through a dangerous illness, and 
lending him substantial assis^nce and supplies from his 
own abundance. 

How, with the constitution he possessed, and with con- 
stant liability to neuralgic attacks of the most severe type, 
Everard Deane lived such a life of hardship and exposure, 
broken by periods of Sybaritic indulgence, puzzled all those 
who cared to consider the subject : he himself said he knew 
his own requirements best, and was never better than when 
roughing it. But he had at this tim.e Skgain ^\d.da<i to his 
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father's exigence, and not only consented to return home, 
but had promised to try and reconcile himself to civilised 
life, and even to take into serious consideration the idea 
that he ought to marry and settle down. 

" You are over thirty years of age, Everard, and I am 
seventy," Mr. Deane had said to him, a few days after his 
establishment in the great paternal mansion in Eaton 
Square ; " it would be the greatest satisfaction of my life if 
I could see yon the husband of a good woman; or pat the 
head of a ^andchild before I die." 

'^ But IS it certain a good woman would have me for a 
husband ? " 

The older man hesitated, and his brows contracted a 
little ; for the question presented the horns of a dilemma. 

" Few of us," he answered sententiously, " are worthy of 
a good woman's love." 

" But there are degrees of unworthiness ; indeed, so far 
as my experience goes, it is not the other sex which has 
taught me lessons in generosity and virtue." 

" Your experience has been unfortunate. And," added 
Mr. Deane, gravely, " I suj)pose it is understood between us 
that you have sown your wild oats, and are now prepared to 
act the part of a sober English gentleman ? I am as little 
disposed as yourself to compromise any good woman's hap- 
piness." 

" But there is another point. Granting I am prepared 
to fulfil my part of the contract, am I justified in transmit- 
ting to another generation such a constitution as mine? I 
should hesitate, for mere humanity's sake, to summon any 
creature into existence to bear what sometimes I am called 
upon to bear." 

" My dear Everard," and the tall, stalwart father rose 
hastily, and laid his hand affectionately on his son's shoulder, 
" that does not follow ! You failed — ^forgive me — to inherit 
my proportions and vigour ; we would hope your children 
would enjoy a happier immunity." 

" So be it ! I am prepared, then, to enter the lists ; but 
I am convinced, in spite of my docility, that you will find it 
harder work than you imagine to persuade any woman to 
marry me." 

A few days after this, and just before Lucia Preacott'^ 
visit to ber sistery which was to be bo ax\A\.x^T^^\xi\iet\\i:^^ 
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Everard Deane was at the opera, and saw her in an opposite 
box. She was with a party of friends, and full of gaiety 
and animation; he sat and watched her throughout the 
performance, and at its close made minute inquiries as to 
who she was. The next day he said to his father — 

" Do you happen to have any business relations with a 
man called George Prescott, and who, I am told, is well 
known in the city ? " 

" I believe he banks with us : what then ? " 

" I happen to have seen his daughter, and should like to 
be introduced to her. You are bent on my marrying. I 
am averse to' it; but if I must marry, I should like that girl 
for my wife." 

Mr. Deane stood in perplexed consideration. 

" You should look higher, Everard ; she is not your 
equal." He observed the cynical look on his son's face, and 
hastened to add — 

"But I will make inquiries. A predilection on your 
part is not to be neglected. You know I would sacrifice a 
good deal to see you married." 



CHAPTER IV. 

A MAN with his life at stake, in the supreme crisis of 
self-defence, is not likely to be very scrupulous about the 
means he employs, and there are circumstances in which 
physical existence itself is less precious to its possessor than 
the preservation of name and position. 

George Prescott was standing on the extreme edge, not 
only of commercial ruin, but of disgrace. As a stockbroker 
with a continually increasing reputation for sagacitv, acute- 
ness, and professional reserve, he had risen from the grade 
of substantial comfort to the middle circle of admitted opu- 
lence. He was by no means the influential city potentete 
he had given his wife to understand ; but that is simply to 
say that, like many other men, his self-estimate and that of 
the outside world did not precisely correspond. 

The pace at which he had been steadily rising had be- 
come of late years too slow for his ambition.', he desired to 
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take rank amongst the bi-millionaires of his day, and thought 
he saw the way to do so by embarking largely in a foreign 
speculation of magnificent potentialities, the absolute secu- 
rity of which he considered certain. In making this estimate 
he relied upon his own practised faculties of perception and 
calculation, which had hitherto justified his self-confidence ; 
but on the present occasion they played him false. Some 
undetected factor in the account brought confusion on the 
scheme, and Prescott found himself suddenly involved in 
liabilities, which he was not only unable to meet, even under 
the most tremendous sacrifice, but the repudiation of which, 
if only whispered on 'Change, would be tantamount to his 
professional downfall. 

He banked with Messrs. Vivyan, Deane, & Vivyan, and 
had at the time considerable sums of money to the credit 
side of his account, or what had looked so yesterday. To- 
day, figuratively, these would be but as a drop in the bucket 
of his emergency. There was only one thinff to be done : he 
must maintein the belief in his solvency, while looking out 
for ways and means of re-establishing it ; and for this end 
he must venture boldly. He decided to meet his most press- 
ing claims by drawing bills on his bankers at dates corre- 
sponding with the involved emergencies of his situation ; and 
he did this with the free and disengaged air of a man who 
can utilise blank paper to any required extent, either on the 
grounds of unlimited credit or of an inexhaustible deposit. 

He had not, of course, lost sight of his inability to meet 
his bills at maturity, and he knew equally well that the first 
one that was repudiated by Messrs. Vivyan, Deane, & Vivyan 
would be the knell of his financial existence; also, that 
each draft duly honoured would reduce the anxiety of those 
who held the rest of his paper and the chances of their ne- 
gotiating it. 

He had cherished, as men do in this game of life, the 
hope that some brilliant stroke of fortune, some successful 
sleight of hand in the manipulation of shifting markets, 
might cover his necessities, but he was disappointed. 

He trod so carefully that he did not indeed sink deeper 
in the mire, but no chance of retrieval presented itself, and 
the day and hour came when he knew his credit was ex- 
hausted, and he must meet his bankers with a ijra^er tor 
their indulgence more or less l[ium\\\a\AXv^* 



^ 
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As a matter of necessity lie accepted his position, and 
took his way at once to Lombard Street. He asked to see 
the senior partner, Mr. Deane, because that gentleman had 
a wide-spread reputation for liberality and kindness of 
heart ; and he found himself received with the bland old- 
fashioned courtesy which never knew any distinction of 
client. 

Mr. Prescott looked pale and agitated. He said he had 
just received a severe shock: knowing that a certain bill 
which he had given was within a few days of maturity, and 
that the drain upon his account had been exceptionally 
heavy of late, he had felt it necessary to ascertain precisely 
how matters stood, and found to his surprise and consterna- 
tion that they could scarcely be worse. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and with the explanation and security he was 
prepared to give, he must appeal to Mr. Deane for a tem- 
porary accommodation. 

Mr. Deane naturally inquired for what amount the 
draft had been drawn, and the nature of the security Mr. 
Prescott was prepared to ofler. 

The latter named the sum, which was a heavy one, with 
the coolness of a man accustomed to five figures. 

The banker slowly crossed one leg over the other, and 
stroked the faultless broadcloth with a meditative air ; then 
raising his grey overhanging brows, and looking steadily ^t 
his client, said — 

" It strikes me, as a point requiring full explanation, 
that a man of business like yourself should rist such an 
alternative as this, or be taken unawares as to the state of 
his credit. It is a question not of hundreds but of thou- 
sands." 

" You are quite justified, Mr. Deane, in what you say 
and imply," replied Prescott, in a voice of suppressed feel- 
ing; "and my negligence is almost as incomprehensible 
to myself as to you. One plea is that the pressure of affairs 
during the last few months, which has been growing in 
weight and importance, and the issue of which will almost 
immediately relieve me from my present new and disagree- 
able position, has driven this transaction out of my tried 
memory. Another — but 1 am loath to urge that — — " he 
hesitated, and then added, with the abruptness of a man 
forced to speak against the grain — 
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^^ I have been in the habit of giving my wife blank 
cheques." 

" I am sure," he continued, uncertain of the effect he 
had produced, for the banker's face was under due control, 
" you will not expect me to say more on this point Our 
eldest daughter has been married lately, and a good match 
involves great expenses ; also it is difficult, in these domes- 
tic emergencies, to draw the rein which has been accus- 
tomed to hang slack. But with this temporary accommo- 
dation I shall be able to provide for the future." 

He was scarcely aware, so little are we accustomed to 
^auge our own manifestations, that every word he spoke 
increased Mr. Deane's distrust and dislike. The interview 
ended in a postponement of the business, ostensibly on the 
plea of further consideration on one side, and the produc- 
tion of satisfactory security on the other, though Mr. Deane 
had already, in his own mind, closed the negotiation, re- 
garding George Prescott as a man not to be trusted. 

But before the second interview took place, it so hap- 

Sened that Everard Deane had seen the stockbroker's 
aughter, and notified his admiration of her to his father. 
The result was that Mr. Prescott met with a very different 
reception from what had been intended — the weighty ac- 
commodation asked for was granted, and was followed up 
by a request that he would call in Eaton Square on tiie 
following day on private business. In that interview he 
learnt, to his eager satisfaction, that the plank of salvation 
about to be thrown across the gulf of his difficulties was to 
be strengthened by very substantial props ; Mr. Deane mak- 
ing a reserved but clear statement of his son's wish to be 
introduced to Lucia with a view to paying her his addresses, 
on the distinct understanding that her affections were dis- 
engaged, and that she was free to be sought in marriage. 

It might be supposed that Mr. Prescott felt himself 
perplexed on this ground, but it was not so ; he lied with 
invincible courage and frankness, trusting to his own re- 
sources to manipulate matters to a satisfactory conclusion, 
and scarcely conscious of hesitation as to whether the frivo- 
lous partiality of a girl for an undesirable lover was to be 
weighed in the balance against his momentous social inter- 
ests. 

On the evening of the same 4»i^,^\v\c)cl^^a ^^^^'^ic^ 
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which had seen the happy reunion of Hugh Marriott and 
Lucia, Mr. Deane announced the success of his negotiation 
to his son. 

Dinner had just heen concluded, and dessert was on the 
table, but Everard himself had sat, as was very often the 
case, chiefly as a spectator of the feast, and was now lying 
back on a couch with a cigar between his lips and a book in 
his hand. 

" I engaged to marry but not to woo," he answered ; 
" the preliminaries of the alliance are in your hands. When 
everything is arranged, it will be soon enough to make the 
consenting parties known to each other." 

His obvious indifference stimulated Mr. Deane^s anx- 
iety. The match had been very disagreeable to him ; but 
if this chance was lost there was small hope of raising an- 
other. Better the daughter of George rrescott than no 
wife at all. 

" Do you seriously suppose," he asked, " that a hand- 
some girl of twenty will be courted by proxy ? " 

" It might be dangerous, certainly. At seventy years 
old you have youth and vigour enough left to throw my in- 
ferior advantages into ridiculous contrast. Think again, 
sir! I have not the slightest objection to a stepmdther, 
however young and handsome, and the chances would be 
greatly in your favour if you would accept the idea of a son 
instead of a grandchild. It is a poor expedient to perpetu- 
ate the race through me." 

" You insult me, Everard ! " 

" Not with intention. If I speak bitterly, I speak the 
truth. I am not sure I have the effrontery to face this 
blooming girl, innooent as Eve before the tempter, in the . 
character of a suitor. If her heart is free, my cnances, you 
will own, are poor of winning it." 

Mr. Deane looked annoyed. It is diflBcult to make 
yourself the advocate of expediency without compromising 
your dignity as a moralist. " There are other considera- 
tions in a calculating age like ours which turn the matri- 
monial scale," he said. " A woman is not of necessity to 
be condemned because she rates at its worth a position such 
as you would be able to give her. Then you are morbid 
about jour disadvantages : you must know you inherit your 
mother's beauty of feature, and ii you Yiave not tke mckea 
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and physique of a heavy dragoon, you have what goes far- 
ther with women — ^a winning manner and an eloquent 
tongue. If this young lady cares for no one else — and her 
father assures me this is the case — I see no reason why you 
should not win her." 

Everard shook his head. " I will try for your sake ; but 
the mere fact of my succeeding would lower her in my 
eyes. Lucia Prescott should mate with a man in his first 
youth, full of worth and honour. I can read her pure and 
ardent soul in her sweet looks." 

Mr. Deane looked at him curiously. 

« And is there some inborn hindrance to yonr proving 
yourself a man of worth and honour ? Granting that the 
past has been unsatisfactory, it is with the present and 
the future that a wife has to do. Happily, an act of confes- 
sion is not one of the preliminaries of courtship." 

Everard's reply was by a sudden lighting up of expres- 
sion, which conveyed the idea of some strong feeling having 
been stirred ; but it faded down instantly into languor and 

Eallor, without being put into words. He went back to his 
ook and his sofa, saying tamely — 
" We won't discuss the ethics of courtship ; just give me 
my instructions when and where I am to meet Miss Pres- 
cott, and I will follow them implicitly." 



CHAPTER V. 

Lucia obeyed her mother's summons at once. Mrs. 
Prescott had told her it was her father's wish that she 
should come home, and although the girl was not afraid of 
her father — ^for he had been uniformly indulgent to her — 
she knew perfectly well that any disobedience would be 
visited on tne tender-hearted woman to whom she was both 
loyally and passionately attached. 

Also, if she left the country her lover would return with 
her to town ; and the capabilities of garden-parties, concert- 
rooms, and picture galleries were scarcely less for perpetual 
intercourse than the seclusion of Mrs. Lorimer's charming 
home on the sea-beach at Luxton. O^irj^alvcv ^x^\^^ "w^"^ 
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being yet appointed to another ship, though he had the best 
hopes of being so, Lieutenant Marriott was unattached at 
present, and had therefore no other business in life but to 
obey the commands of the gracious girl he adored, under 
any variation of whim or circumstance. 

He travelled up with her to town, and would have driven 
straight with her to her father's house without doubt of 
welcome, but as they stepped on the platform at Padding- 
ton, Mr. Prescott himself came forward to meet them. 

It was a conjunction the latter had not anticipated, but 
he plumed himself on being a diplomatist, and having (as 
a diplomatist should) his feelings under admirable control. 

'* I have positively shaken myself free from business at 
this hour of the day, Lucia, for the sake of meeting you ! 
Glad to see you look so well. The mother has been fretting 
after you as usual ; we will get home as fast as we can — the 
carriage is outside." 

" But, papa, you are overlooking Hugh in your satisfac- 
tion. Pray shake hands — he will come home and dine with 
us, of course ? " 

"Hugh? Lieutenant Marriott— oh, ten thousand par- 
dons ! 1 had not the least idea he had been your travelling 
companion. But I am afraid I must not endorse your 
invitation to-day — the poor mother is dreadfully out of sorts, 
and begged me to bring no one home to her but yourself." 

Lucia looked disappointed, but Mrs. Prescott's health 
was often uncertain, and she had no suspicion of duplicity. 
She was equally aware that her father had never approved 
of the engagement he had consented to sanction, and rarely 
treated her lover with cordiality — cordiality, she allowed, 
was not a strong point in his character. Civil tolerance 
was all which she had been able to win for the man of her 
choice, but of his admitted disappointment; therefore it 
would be unwise to express on this occasion the regret and 
vexation she felt : they would meet to-morrow. 

So she turned her bright face and outstretched hand 
to Marriott, with a glance and a smile that were in them- 
selves a caress — 

" Poor mamma ! you know how dreadfully nervous she 
is; but you will come and see us to-morrow? Early " — she 
whispered, as their hands met and lingered with one consent 
in each otber^a fervent clasp. 
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"The horses won't stand, Lucia; Lieutenant Marriott 
must excuse us," and with a cool nod he hurried his 
daughter away ; hut as soon as he had placed her in the car- 
riage, he uttered an exclamation of annoyance. He had 
lost the eye-glass he always wore dangling from a narrow 
string — ^he might have dropped it on the platform — he must 
go back at once and look for it, for he was not himself with- 
out it. He turned so rapidly as to admit of no remark or 
suggestion, and, as he had expected, he found the man he 
wished to see, still lingering on the platform. Hugh could 
command a view of the carriage from his point of observa- 
tion, and he was gazing lover-like towards it. 

He turned instinctively on recognising Mr. Prescott. 

" Can I be of use ? is anything forgotten ? " he asked. 

" No ; I am come back to say a word I had forgotten. 
I have a little matter of business I want to discuss with 
you — where will you meet me to-morrow ? " 

"Wherever you please to appoint; at the oflSce or your 
own house?" 

" Neither ; I wish to be private. Will you lunch with 
me at the Langham, say two o'clock, sharp ? " 

" Willingly, except that I have made an appointment 
with Lucia earlier in the morning." 

** I will explain and put that matter square — she shall 
excuse you ; you must take out the difference at the other 
end of the day. By the way, I have forgotten to congratu- 
late you ; but I do heartily. Good-bye for the present — I 
shall depend on your punctuality." 

When he returned to the carriage he held his eye-glass 
in his hand. "Strange I " he said — " it had not been trod- 
den on ; one of the porters had picked it up. Home — 
straight ! Why, Lucia, you are handsomer than ever ! " 



The lunch at the Langham, which had been a rechercM 
one, was over, and Mr. Prescott sat back in his chair leisure- 
ly picking his teeth. He knew perfectly that his com- 
panion was on the tenter-hooks of expectation and impa- 
tience, eager to get away to keep his postponed engagement 
with Lucia. Marriott had tried in vain to draw from his 
host the object of their meeting ; he had blandly but firmly 
Aeclined to discusa business till the mea\ \^iaa o^^^^^ss.^'v^^ 
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he had protracted as lon^ as he decently could. To Hugh, 
who was no epicure, and never drank wine before dinner, 
the limits of forbearance had long been past, but he always 
felt the necessity of restraining himself with Lucia's father. 

He stood chafing at the window, waiting for the other to 
speak. 

" Will you sit down ? I like to see the man to whom I 
am talking, especially when the matter is important." 

The tones were acrid and chilling, and exacerbated the 
dislike which the young man secretly entertained for the 
speaker. 

He flung himself into a chair opposite. 

Mr. Prescott looked at him cntically; from the crown 
of the well-shaped head, with its crisp clustering curls, to 
the heels of the boots which, after the little weakness of his 
profession, were as precise in fit and fashion as those of a 
lady, — he allowed to himself that, in regard to appearances, 
there was much that would commend itself to any woman's 
fancy in Hugh Marriott ; but in reaching such a conclusion 
he judged him strictly on the same grounds as he would 
have appraised a horse or a dog, with no more faculty of 
appreciating the finer indications of his personality than 
one bom blind. 

" I have not been in a hurry to begin, Marriott, because 
what I have got to say will not be very pleasant hearing. 
Perhaps I had better not beat about the bush. I have quite 
made up my mind that your intimacy with Miss Prescott 
must come to an end." 

Hugh turned a little pale and smiled slightly. Mr. 
Prescott considered it an unfavourable sign that he did not 
break out into violent expostulation, and went on more 
trenchantly — 

"Your engagement, if you choose to call it so, has 
never had my approval — you know that perfectly well. If 
I have not absolutely forbidden it, it was simply because I 
have always spoilt Lucia, and was willing to let her have her 
own way for a while. I have now good reasons for changing 
my course of action." 

" Reasons connected with any fresh disqualifications on 
my part ? " 

"No; the disqualifications are rather on my own, — I 
cannot afford the luxury of giving my daughter to unsup- 
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ported merit. I am a much poorer man than I thought 
myself, and it would not be right to suJffer her to indulge 
her fancy for one of her Majesty's lieutenants, whose pay 
is his fortune. Now" — extending his hand deprecatingly 
— " spare me your protestations and appeals ! I know that 
neither you nor Lucia will endure the cruelty of a forced 
separation, — that no father has a right to dispose of his 
daughter's hand except as her heart dictates, — that love 
takes the sting out of poverty, not to say beggary, — ^and 
that the imperative requirements of life — or idiat become 
such to a girl brought up like Lucia — have nothing what- 
ever to do with happiness. Have I anticipated you ? " 

" On one point, assuredly — that after consent once 
given, neither Lucia nor myself will agi'ee to a separation." 

He spoke in the low tone of resolute self-restraint, but 
there was the light almost of hatred burning in the eyes 
fixed upon the cold sneering face before him. 

Mr. Prescott in his turn felt his own animosity quicken-^ 
ing. He had of course expected opposition, but that it 
would take the form of froth and ftiry ; this quiet deter- 
mination looked troublesome. 

" And what action will your pertinacity take ? I am at 
least master in my own house, and I forbid you to enter it 
I equally forbid your writing to my daughter. I conclude 
you will defy my authority, but in that case the women of 
my house shall suffer if they give you any encouragement. 
I am a man of my word." 

Marriott pushed back his chair and rose up; he was 
white and trembling with indignant fury, and yet felt im- 
potent to oppose successfully the selfish, cold-blooded deter- 
mination of the speaker, — as impotent as it often fares in 
this world for courage to feel before cowardice, and white- 
souled virtue before brutal force. Besides, there was the 
stringent necessity pf commanding himself in such a w§y 
as to give Mr. Prescott no justifiable plea against him. 

He devoured his wrath and disdain, and asked, in the 
same measured tones as before — 

" Does Lucia know of this ? " 

" Not a word. I have paid you the compliment, which 
I hope will not prove an idle one, of laying the situation 
before you and appealing to your honour. It may, on re- 
flection, appear to you that it will b^ ^ ^^W Vq ^\il!ami!^ 
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quietly : you have your career before vou, and your fortune 
to maKe. You will go out again witn better chances in a 
finer ship. The Admiralty just now are in the mood to 
think nothing too good for you or Captain Frobisher. 
When you come home there will be other women as hand- 
some and as kind as Lucia, and you will have a better in- 
come to meet parental demands. I assure you we never 
marry our first loves, or, if we do, we live to repent it." 

" If," said Marriott, with sudden eagerness, and passing 
by as beneath his notice the paltry provocations of his 
speech, " my chances were even now better than your cal- 
culations ; I mean if I had a chance of getting a ship of my 
own — ^the thing is not impossible — in that case your objec- 
tions to me would be less ? you would withdraw your oppo- 
sition ? " 

" My objections would certainly be less by just so many 
paltry hundreds a-year as the rise m the service would give 
you, and inasmuch as Captain Marriott would sound better 
than Lieutenant ; but, to be quite frank, if you were to be 
gazetted Admiral of the Channel fleet to-morrow, my oppo- 
sition would be the same. Understand, I am not influenced 
by any personal dislike or superficial sentiment which 
might be overcome or reasoned on one side, but by an un- 
foreseen combination of circumstances, which leaves me 
without the option of a choice." 

" At least I demand a full explanation of what these 
circumstances are." 

" I am not sure whether it will be wise to give it. Lucia 
is under age, and cannot marry without my authority. I 
have good reasons for forbidding her to marry you. Take 
my advice, and let the matter end where it is. It will be 
better all round." 

Marriott took up his hat to go. His face was stern and 
set, and his blue eyes sparkled with repressed passion. 

** Yes," he saicj^ " let the matter end here so far as dis- 
cussion between us two goes. But as a point of honour, I 
give you to understand that I shall maintain my rights over 
Lucia till she bids me withdraw them. I deny your power, 
under any circumstances, to take back a consent once 
given." 

He had turned towards the door, but Mr. Prescott, by 
a prompt movement^ intercepted him. 



I 
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" Wait a moment I You mean me to understand that 
ou will work on Lucia's childish fondness for you to incite 
er to contumacy and rebellion ? By God, if you have a 
spark of manly instinct in you, you will think twice before 
you expose her to the consequences 1 I will make her life 
too bitter for her to bear 1 " 

" Do it 1 " cried the young man savagely, scarcely able to 
resist seizing Prescott by the collar, and hurling him from 
the place where he stood, — " do it I you would only drive 
her into my arms." 

" Not so," replied the other in a low tone, and with a 
watchful glance; "she would hesitate before she left her 
mother alone to bear the brunt of my disappointment." 

Hugh turned away from him with a shudder of disgust. 
The brutality of the man stripped him of means of defence. 
He moved towards the table, and sitting down, leaned his 
head between his hands, asking himself desperately what 
course was open to him to follow. 

Prescott surveyed him with perfect composure ; he had 
no adequate notion of the pain he was inflicting. Nature 
had denied him the faculty of gauging any emotions out- 
side the pale of his own experience — and that was a re- 
stricted area; but he had fully made up his mind not to 
have any repetition of the present unpleasantness — this 
scene must include the full catastrophe. Therefore, per- 
haps, it would be desirable to be a little more explicit. 

" Come, Marriott," he began, with the air of a man mak- 
ing important concessions, " as it is scarcely likely you and 
I will meet again on the same terms as before, I am dis- 
posed to do what is very much against the grain — trust 
another man with a damaging secret. I shall be safe, I 
suppose?" 

Hugh raised his head, and said coldly — 

" You must draw your own conclusions on that point. 
I have no pledges to give." 

Prescott's eye quickened with instinctive aversion; he 
changed his mind as to the candour of his disclosures. 

" I will not subject your honour to any severe test," he 
resumed ; " it will be quite enough to say that I unexpect- 
edly find myself in a position needing substantial pecuniary 
help, and that such help is offered me under conditions 
which have decided me to the step 1 Yiav^ \aS5L"eii\.^Av5r 
8 
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Hugh drew a deep breath, his face worked with painful 
feeling. 

" You mean — you cannot mean " he hesitated and 

stopped short as if expecting the other to come to his assist- 
ance, but he had no such intention. 

" Do you wish me to understand," he resumed abruptly, 
" that Lucia's freedom of action is in any way involved in 
these conditions ? In that case " 

" In that case you will probably do your best to upset 
them," said Prescott, coolly. " I presume I am to under- 
stand that you do not accept your dismissal, and that it is 
war to the knife between us ; only bear in mind the victim 
will be vicariously represented." He paused, then added, 
as he watched the changes of his companion's face — 

" Do you propose to rush to your love on the instant ? 
I have taken due precaution against such precipitancy. 
Lucia left town again with her mother this mornmg, im- 
mediate change of air being ordered for Mrs. Prescott. I 
think nothing more remains to be said." 

" You refuse to give me any further information?" 

" I do ; and it would be quite superfluous, seeing you are 
so confident of circumventing me. I will leave you master 
of the situation. Good morning." 



CHAPTER VL 

George Prescott was not so bad as he painted him- 
self. He had been at his wits' end for money, and when 
that crisis is reached, the records of human frailty show 
that few possibilities of crime go beyond it. 

He was fully resolved that Lucia should marry Everard 
Deane, and probably he would have been equally so had he 
shared his wife's opinion of the man's unworthmess. But 
in fact he did not share it ; and again, had he done so, he 
might have been partially excused on the plea that he had 
quite another estimate of the value of moral excellence, and 
of the concomitants of conjugal felicity. In giving his 
daughter to the wealthiest man in their society, and one of 
whose marital indulgence he felt pretty sure, he enjoyed the 
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full sanction of the faculty which stood to him in the stead 
of conscience. As for the preliminary pinch of separation 
from her lover, she would get over that as a child cries 
itself to sleep and wakes consoled. The brutal threat he 
had launched towards his wife, and those he had made use 
of to Marriott, he had no intention of putting into serious 
execution, unless his necessity should become desperate ; but 
he relied upon them as salutary aids to his purpose. 

His statement that Lucia had left town with her mother 
was a pure fabrication, invented on the spur of the moment 
to baffle Marriott's possible design; and he cleared the 
ground still further on his return home, by telling her that 
he had met Marriott accidentally, and that he had given 
him a message to herself — namely, that he was summoned 
by telegraph to Portsmouth to meet Captain Frobisher on 
professional business, and would write to her instantly on 
arrival. 

"He would have stopped to write now, and lost his 
train, but I overruled him. You can wait till to-morrow ? " 

" I can wait, certainly, but I am dreadfully disap- 
pointed." 

He smiled sympathetically, and produced from his 
pocket some stall-tickets for a popular theatre, where places 
were at a premium, and asked her if she would go. 

" I knew how you would take Marriott's defalcation to 
heart, and bought these as a salve to the wound. I will take 
you myself, though I shall fall asleep to a dead certainty. 1 
never could sit out a play of Shakespeare's ! " 

They went, and he fulfilled his prophecy to the letter, 
but not before he had had the satisfaction of introducing 
her to Everard Deane, who occupied the chair next her own, 
and of perceiving how easily he succeeded in making him- 
self agreeable. 

It had all been a concerted scheme, of which Lucia, of 
course, knew nothing; neither, as it happened, had she 
heard any of the stories about Deane to which her mother 
had referred. 

Her mind was a blank page in his regard, waiting its 
first impression. 

And that impression was strongly in his favour. Sitting 
at ease, whatever personal defects of figure and proportion 
exists were not obvious ; wliile t\ie SS^\QaXfc Xi^-^xiJc^ ^V "8^ 
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face, prompt to convey the finest shades and chan&^es of 
thongk and feeling, with a singular Tividness of exprlssion, 
charmed and interested her. 

Still more, she had heard no man talk as he did. Be- 
tween the acts he discussed with her not only the perform- 
ance but the play, bringing to bear upon it what seemed to 
her a marTellous erudition aa weU as a most winning per- 
sonal faculty. 

As he opened before her quickening intelligence the 
complex and suggestive speculations of modem thinkers, 
qualifying and expatiating as he went, the feeling produced 
in her mind was that she had been hitherto as a child grop- 
ing in the dark. The new ideas which fell from his lips in 
such easy but perfect phrases, acted like a spark firing a 
secret train of perception, and showing the existence of 
faculties dormant until now. 

His manners pleased her also : there was something dif- 
ferent from the men with whom she was acquainted in the 
very way he folded and arranged her cloak about her — a 
mixed suggestion of tenderness, deference, and admiration, 
which was the most subtle of flattery. 

As they stood together for a few moments, waiting for 
the carriage, Lucia said, with the prompt frankness which 
was one oi her greatest charms — 

" I wish you would come and see mamma sometimes. I 
shall think over what you have been telling me to-day, and 
a thousand questions will come into my mind that no one 
will be able to answer like yourself. I don't know whether 
I am obliged to you, but you have taught me what a very 
ignorant girl I am." 

" An ignorance," he answered, " for which I, or any other 
man like me, would barter all our knowledge. But it is the 
very pioof of the fineness of your intelligence that you are 
so quick to perceive that ignorance. It takes a clear vision 
to gauge the heights and depths which baffle us." 

" I am glad," she answered brightly, " that you did not 
tell me I was not ignorant. I should have had no more 
faith in you if you had ! " 

Everard Deane walked home that night in a mood of 
personal derision. Was he, fire-proof as he considered him- 
self against the heat of any new passion, already stirred and 
touched by this crude, handsome gixY*? B.et Q,«ix^\%'ea yjorda 
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— ^** I should have had no more faith in you if you had " — 
moved the finer instincts of his being. They implied not 
only the possibility of exciting trust, but that a bias in that 
direction already existed. Was the idea to be entertained 
that he might make himself acceptable to such a woman 
as Lucia, in spite of personal shortcomings and a past on 
which but the one judgment of condemnation could be pro- 
nounced ? 

But of that past it was evident she knew nothing — ^his 
very name had been unknown to her ; and, as his father had 
reminded him, it was with the present and the future a wife 
had to do. She was offered to nim on both sides, but that 
would count for nothing i^nless she approached him of her 
own accord. 

Now that he had seen her, the idea seemed less incredible 
than when speculating beforehand on his chances ; and the 
contemplation of it moved him in much the same way as the 
prelude to some exquisite. melody stirred his senses. 

He called upon ner the next day, and happened not only 
to find her at home, but sitting in her mother's favourite 
morning-room with the " book of the plajr " in her hand, 
from which she confessed she had been reading aloud. 

It was a very charming room, with furniture and dra- 
peries in pale green artistically manipulated and adapted, 
though the day of advanced SBstheticism was not yet. The 
walls were well covered with pretty water-colour pictures, 
and brackets laden with still costlier china; but we are 
bound to admit that some portion of their surfaces was ex- 
posed to view. The balcony was full of sweet-scented flow- 
ers and magnificent hardy ferns brought from Luxton, and 
on the cultivation of which Lucia pnded herself. Beyond 
the wide open windows stretched the glades and slopes of 
Richmond Park. 

Mrs. Prescott received her unwelcome visitor with even 
more of painful nervousness than usually marked her inter- 
course with strangers ; and her daughter, who watched her 
affectionately, regretted that she should do so little justice 
to herself, as well as that she should show such an absence 
of cordiality to the stranger about whom she had talked to 
her so eagerly the night before. 

She herself did not fail in friendliness. Her mind was 
still running in the same channeV mlo ^\i\div\\»V^\k^^\s^ 
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directed by the play ; and moreover, there was an nnnsnal 
cast of pensiveness in her humour, owing to the fact that 
she had received no letter from Hugh Marriott, and was at a 
painful loss to understand the cause. 

" Do you know," she said to Everard after the first 
greetings were over, " 1 was trying to give mamma some 
idea of the way in which the famous soliloquy was spoken 
last night ! It was very presumptuous ; only I am rather a 
good mimic, and my memorv is good — I mean, my reading 
had not much to do with what you would call intellectu^ 
perception." 

"May I judge?" he asked. 

Lucia hesitated. She knew she was an excellent mimic, 
and believed she had reproduced the admired actor's manner 
and tones very creditably ; also, she was delightfully free 
from self -consciousness. 

" If you promise to criticise and correct, I will try. My 
mother was telling me how differently Macready — was it 
Macready, mamma ? — spoke it." 

She took up the book and read through the passage : 
" A matter of memory and mimicry with which intellectual 
perception had nothing to do?" thought her listener; — 
how ignorant the girl was of her own latent capacity ! He 
sat watching her at first, and admiring the bloom and fresh- 
ness of her beauty ; but presently he dropped his eyes, the 
better to concentrate his attention on the inflections of her 
voice. 

As she ceased, the expression of his eyes as they met 
hers answered the question of her success. She blushed 
with pleasure. 

" But you have often read ' Hamlet ' before ? " ho in- 
quired. 

" I have read it, of course, but not often. I have not 
been in the way of people who read or think much, I am 
sorry to say ; and what you said to me last night was quite 
a new revelation. I wish I had some of the books you men- 
tioned, and understood German well enough to read what 
Gothe has written of Shakespeare ! How many languages 
do you speak, Mr. Deane ? I hear you have been a great 
traveller." 

" I cannot even speak my own properly," he said care- 
JessJjr, anxious to divert her attention Itom «in^th.in^ touch- 
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ing on his personal history, and then he turned to Mrs. 
Prescott, and tried to draw her into the conversation. He 
talked to her about the stage as she knew it in her girlhood, 
and of the stars of that period, awaiting her timid replies 
with that air of unaffected interest which is the final touch 
of social courtesy. He succeeded in eliciting both her in- 
telligence and her confidence, till she found herself talking 
and listening with a zeal and pleasure altogether strange to 
her. It led to a volume of Shakespeare being fetched in 
order to decide some controverted point, and in his reading 
aloud, first one passage and then another at the entreaty of 
the two simple women, who were almost equally fascinated 
by their companion. 

He read admirably, but without any touch of stage 
declamation : he read like a critic and a poet, the acute 
brain keeping the fervid imagination in check ; also like a 
fine musician, which he was, touching the stops of the great 
dramatist's organ with faultless precision and delicacy. 

Before he took his departure it was tacitly understood 
that he would call again as his inclination led him ; and he 
had even obtained a half-promise from Mrs. Prescott that 
she would allow him to introduce her and Lucia to a cer- 
tain drawing-room recital of chamber-music, to which he 
had the entree^ and respecting which he had excited their 
interest. 

A silence fell between mother and child as the door 
closed upon him. Mrs. Prescott was taking herself severely 
to task for the pleasure she had enjoyed in the society of 
the man of whom she had heard so much evil, and was also 
speculating on the strange anomalies of human character. 
She felt like a traitor to virtue to have been won to com- 
placency by outside pleasantness ; but then, alas ! fidelity 
to virtue would be disobedience and treachery towards her/ 
husband. 

She glanced uneasily towards Lucia : to this hour her 
mind was not made up as to the part she would play in dis- 
posing of her daughter's future. The girl was leaning back 
m her chair with an air of unusual languor; her hands 
loosely folded in her lap, and her eyes gazing out of the 
window, with the vague introspective expression that shows 
the mind is far away from the visible scene. A slight smile 
touched the rosy lips. 
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" Mother/' she said presently, " surely we have led a very 
narrow life and get very little enjoyment out of things I I 
mean, we have gone like other people to places of amuse- 
ment—theatres, concerts, picture-galleries, — only we have 
not understood what we went to see." 

" I think we have understood as well as the other peo- 
ple." 

" Yes ; that is the next step in my conclusions — they 
have all been as ignorant and narrow as ourselves. Is a 
banker so very much higher in the social scale than we are ? 
or what advantages of education and culture has this Mr. 
Deane enjoyed beyond the men we have been accustomed to 
see ? He seems to know about everything, and to look upon 
doing so as a matter of course." 

" Mr. Deane's father is a very great banker, and he him- 
self has spent more than half his life abroad. He has been 
a great traveller," said Mrs. Prescott, uneasily. 

Lucia was silent a few minutes, then she said — 

^^ I have an idea I am a great deal more stupid and yet a 
great deal cleverer than I supposed." 

*' I always thought you clever, dear," said the mother ; 
" but you mean that Mr. Deane has been paying you com- 
pliments." 

Lucia smiled a little compassionately at the want of per- 
ception betrayed. 

"He has not paid me one, mother dear; on the con- 
trary, it is he who has brought me to the knowledge of my 
ignorance. But I can improve ! " 

" To please Mr. Deane I " 

Her words seemed prompted by some power outside her- 
self, so contrary were they to the task imposed upon her. 
And then she added — 

"But you need not trouble about that, Lucia; Hugh 
thinks you perfect." 

The name dissipated the girl's unusual mood of specu- 
lation ; a soft blush came into her cheeks, and a sudden 
mist gathered into her eyes. 

" Dear Hugh ! " she whispered. " But why has he not 
written, mamma? It is the first heart-ache ne has given 
me!" 

Mrs. Prescott felt as if this was the preliminary prick of 
the sword that was to pierce her own so\x\ sA^&o. 
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"I know nothing," she replied, nervously; "ask your 
father, Lucia." 

Lucia stood thinking a few minutes, and then said sud- 
denly — 

" May I have the carriage, mamma ; and would you mind 
driving into the city to-day ? We might catch papa at the 
office, and I would ask him to tell me over again what 
Hugh's message was. If I had the address, I would write 
to him, of course. I would write him twenty letters to 
none to ease my anxiety, for I could never feel a doubt of 
Hugh." 

" I don't think that would do, dear. Your father never 
likes to be disturbed in business hours, and it is very uncer- 
tain that we should find him at all. You must wait till he 
comes home." 



CHAPTEE VIL 

Lucia consented to wait ; her anxiety was not very ex- 
^treme. A man engaged in pressing business might miss 
one day's post simply from want of time to write — to-mor- 
row would bring full satisfaction. 

She had never looked brighter or more winning than 
when she came into the drawing-room that evening, and 
went up at once to accost her father, who was standing on 
the hearth-rug, with his back to the chill decorated grate, 
impatiently waiting for the dinner-bell to ring. Mr. Pres- 
cott appraised his daughter more highly than ever since 
such a seal had been set on her charms as the approval of so 
difficult a connoisseur in female beauty as Everard Deane. 
He was in high good-humour also at the apparent smooth- 
ness with which his schemes were running. He had had 
occasion to see his bankers again that morning ; and al- 
though his business had been of a nature to strain their in- 
dulgence, Mr. Deane had not only met his requirements, 
but had asked if he thought Mrs. Prescott and her daugh- 
ter would accept with him an invitation to dine in Eaton 
Square. 

" Well, Lacia," he said, drawing her to his side and kiss- 
ing her, " what ia it to-day ? I see ^ou ai^ \i\vcD&xi^ <^1 '^^^TSiSi 
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important matter, and I am in the mood for granting re- 
quests. Has the pocket-money run short? Mamma is a 
bit of a screw, eh ? " 

Lucia shook her head. 

" Wrong both ways ! I don't know what it is to be short 
of money — that experience is reserved for the future" — 
with a smile. "And mamma is always too good to me. I 
am anxious about Hugh; I have had no letter to-day. 
Please tell me over again the message he gave you for me, 
and be quite sure you report it right." 

Mr. rrescott's sunny humour darkened; he walked to 
the window to hide his irritation : he had positively forgot- 
ten (what no diplomatist should) the story ne had invented. 

" Ton mv soul, Lucia, you provoke me ! I don't think 
it is a nice tning for girls to make such a parade of their 
fondness as you do for this young man. I tell you now, as 
I have told you over and over before, he is not worth it ; 
you will have to think twice about this same business." 

" Think twice ! " she repeated gravely. " I have already 
thought a great deal more about it than that, and no amount 
of thinking will make any difference. I have long made up 
my mind that to be loved by Hugh Marriott is an honour* 
any girl might be proud of, and that no fortune which I 
may bring him will make the balance even. Please don't 
say a word against him. I cannot bear it." 

He turned round and looked at her. There was a quiet 
resolution, a certain sweet dignity in her words and manner 
which struck him as something new, and as revealing a 
stronger capacity for resistance than he had calculated upon. 
He must be on his guard; Everard Deane would not accept 
a reluctant bride. 

" Well," he said, " to humour a spoilt child and a silly 
woman I'll hold my tongue, at least for the present ; but 
the time will come, Lucia, when it will be my duty as a 
father to speak out. You won't be the first woman deceived 
by the appearance of goodness. I can give you no explana- 
tion of Lieutenant Marriott's silence. I told you what he 
told me." 

Lucia's lip had curved ; involuntarily she had drawn up 
her supple figure with a defiant gesture. 

" Even you," she answered in a low tone, " must not 
speak like that. I will not hear a doubt of his goodness — 
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it is too absurd ! You told me he was summoned to Ports- 
mouth to meet Captain Frobisher, and that he would write 
and give me particulars. He has not written. Did he say 
anything else ? Had he no idea why he was wanted ?" 

" There is no use at all, Lucia, in cross-questioning me 
in this way. I told you what passed to the best of my recol- 
lection at the time, and have nothing to add. The young 
man looked to me flushed and excited, and was not so 
coherent as might have been desired. Had it been any 
other than your Prince Paragon," he added with a sneer, 
*' I should have said he had been drinking, or was in trou- 
ble. But no doubt the explanation will be satisfactory — 
when it comes I " 

" I do not doubt it," said Lucia steadily, but with a glow 
of subdued indignation in her face. "Perhaps a letter 
would reach him addressed to Captain Frobisher's care ? " 

" Most likely ; if you knew where to address it." 

" I do know ; I remember Hugh mentioned the name of 
the hotel where he stayed on one occasion when he was 
writing to him at Portsmouth. I have a good memory," 
she added with her gracious smile, which grew brighter as 
she remembered she had made the same observation before 
that day. 

Mr. Prescott would have been disposed to curse the ex- 
cellence of her faculty had he not considered that as neither 
Frobisher nor Marriott was at Portsmouth, the letter might 
be safely permitted to be written. 

" Write by all means, Lucia, if your pride has nothing 
to say against it." At this moment the dinner-bell rang, 
and he drew her arm within his to lead her to the dining- 
room with an affectionate ceremoniousness which surprised 
her as unusual. On the way he whispered as if struck by a 
sudden idea — 

" By the by, I don't suppose it is very likely you will 
see much of Mr. Everard Deane ; but if you should, be care- 
ful on one point — don't mention Hugh Marriott's name to 
him on any account." 

" And why ? " asked Lucia almost imperiously. 

" Oh, why ! you have forbidden me to explain. I have 
good reasons. All men don't share your views of your 
sweetheart." 
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For almost the first time in her life an element of un- 
happiness was introduced into Lucia's experience. The 
days passed and she did not hear from her lover, not even 
in reply to the frank ardent letter she had addressed to him 
^ at Portsmouth. In the course of a week or so, the same 
letter came back to her through the dead-letter office, with 
the official announcement on its cover. Surprise and anx- 
iety rather than distrust were the feelings excited in her 
mind ; she took the returned letter to her mother, secure 
of her fellow-feeling in the matter. 

" He must have returned to town and missed it,'' she 
said. ^' I shall write to him at once to the old address. 
There is some strange mistake. Mother, what would you 
advise me to do ? " 

" Hardly to go on writing, dear, when he does not an- 
swer your letters," said Mrs. Prescott in a low voice, and 
with an inward appeal to Heaven to shed a ray of light 
upon her crooked path. 

Lucia turned away ; she had great forbearance for her 
mother's weakness ; but this almost exceeded her patience. 

"Why do you answer like that?" she asked, in tones 
which vibrated with passionate feeling. " If all the world 
condemned Hugh, and circumstances looked worse against 
him than they do, I should go on trusting him all the same. 
I am not sure if he told me with his own lips that he was 
false to me that I should believe him ; but he never will I 
— he never will ! " 

" No, dear, he never will. If it will comfort you, I will 
say I believe in him too." 

" Comfort me ! " repeated Lucia ; " I want no comfort ! 
There is some mistake, some inconceivable carelessness 
somewhere, but do not think I am anxious or afraid. I am 
going to write to him ! " 

And when she had poured out her sweet eager soul 
over three or four tiny sheets of grey-tinted paper, she took 
the letter to her mother. 

" It shall not go into the post-bag," she said. " You 
are going out, and will post it for me. He — he will get it 
the sooner. I shall stay at home to-day."" She turned and 
almost ran out of the room. 

Mrs. Prescott had taken the letter passively ; her daugh- 
ter had not noticed how very pale she had become^ nor the 
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abortive effort she had made as if to decline receiving it. 
On finding herself alone, she sank on her knees by the 
couch, and buried her face in her hands. She was a wom- 
an of fervid but narrow piety, and her instinct now was to 
invoke God's aid in her emergency, though with a miserable 
secret consciousness that her decision was already a fore- 
gone conclusion, and that while she prayed for light upon 
her path, she had deliberately turned her back upon it and 
chosen to walk in darkness. She did not dare, sick at 
heart as she was, to stay at home and forego the drive, 
which had become a hateful * deception ; she even carried 
poor Lucia's letter obviously in her hand lest the girl 
should be watching her from her window. 

It was a day of delicious weather ; the temperature had 
been cooled by recent showers, and some of the moisture 
still hung on the freshened leaves and sparkled on each 
blade of grass. The light summer storm-clouds were being 
driven towards the horizon, and were banking themselves 
in such varied and fantastic masses as to make of the sky- 
picture a study as lovely and full of interest as the land- 
scape below. The river at full tide was brimming almost 
on a level with its verdant banks ; all the complex stir and 
life of the great suburb were around her, and the laughter 
of happy children in the park thrilled to her responsive 
heart, and made its ache the keener. As she slipped the 
letter into her pocket, she could almost have wrung her 
hands and cried aloud in her misery. 

She crept very quietly up-stairs on her return, for she 
dreaded meeting her daughter and being questioned by her. 
The spoken lie which must then have been uttered seemed 
almost worse than the tacit betrayal of her confidence. 
When they met, however, Lucia, to her infinite relief, asked 
her no direct question ; she had not a momentary misgiv- 
ing of her messenger. As her mother entered the drawing- 
room, dressed for dinner, she went up to her and kissed 
her. 

" Thank you, darling," she said tenderly ; " it will be 
all right now." 

She longed to hear her assurance confirmed, but Mrs. 
Prescott was mute and still, and Lucia thought she was 
suffering rather more than usual. She sighed lightly^ and 
sat down on a cushion at her feet. 
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" Poor mamma," she said, stroking the pale hand 
she had taken ; " you ought not to have gone out either. 
But I am glad I stayed at home — Mr. Deane has been 
here." 

" Mr. Deane — Mr. Everard Deane, you mean." 

" I mean Everard Deane certainly, seeing we know no 
other. But we are to know the other. He brought you an 
invitation to dinner; he said he was so afraid that you 
might decline, that he came to try and make you promise 
to accept." 

Mrs. Prescott made no answer at first, then, fearing her 
silence might excite Lucia's suspicion, said hurriedly — 

" I do not wish to go at all ; I should be quite out of 
my element. Still, if your father wishes it, I suppose that 
won't make any difference." 

"But you like Everard Deane, you know, mamma 
dear ; he was so kind to me to-day." 

She sighed again, then dashed away with angry impa- 
tience the tears that suddenly brimmed her eyes. 

" I think he saw I was — not in trouble — I won't say 
that, — ^but not in my usual good spirits, and somehow his 
talk seemed to fall in precisely with my humour. To-day 
he made me talk to him, and I found myself telling him 
about my childhood and school days and sister Helen, as if 
I had known him all my life. It did me a great deal of 
good. I did not think at the time how confidential I had 
become to one who was almost a stranger — only he does not 
seem like that." 

"Anything more, dear? Did he exhibit any new ac- 
complishment ? " 

" Now, I protest the little mother is growing sarcastic," 
laughed Lucia — " and I am half vexed to be obliged to own 
that he did. As he was going away, I saw he glanced at the 
piece of music that was open on the piano. It was that 
valse of Chopin's, No. 34, which, practise as I will, I can 
never play to my mind. I said so to him, and he asked me 
if he should give me a lesson ; so I sat down and played it 
over as he bade me, and he corrected and explained in such 
a way as I had never been "taught before. But I am quite 
sure that his object was simply to divert my mind. He 
won]d not touch the piano himself, he said he was out of 
practice; when I urged him, he piomisfcA \i^ ^o\xld ^lay to 
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me in his own house if we would come, but I believe he did 
not wish to discourage me." 

Here Mr. Prescott came in, and Lucia relapsed into 
silence. She had given the card of invitation to her mother, 
signifying to her that she did not wish to discuss the matter 
with her father, and, on plea of headache, retired early to 
her room. 

No misgiving or doubt of her lover, she had said ; but 
that was the dauntless public confession of her faith : as she 
flung herself face downwards on her bed, the reluctant tears 
which forced themselves from her eyes were like the first 
tremulous doubts which shake the strongholds of belief. 

It was so hard to understand ! 

Meanwhile Mrs. Prescott had drawn the letter she still 
carried from her pocket, and placed it trembling on the 
table before her husband. 

"I have done this," she said, " and shall never be able to 
hold up my head before Lucia again. At least you will not 
read it?" 

" Not I ! " he answered with a short laugh. " I could 
not trust my temper to read the jargon of a love-sick girl ; 
but the fiercer the fever burns, so much nearer are we to the 
turning-point. How did you manage this?" 

" Do not ask me ! you have the letter. I have obeyed 
you, but I cannot go into particulars — they are too shame- 
ful ! " 

" As you please, I only care for results, you can arrange 
the process as you choose. When matters are going well it 
is not hard to be forbearing. We stay in town till ^ter the 
dinner-party in Eaton Square, and then I shall take you 
and Lucia down into the country somewhere. I think we 
will run across to Jersey." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Never since Lady Elizabeth Deane*s death had there 
been such extensive preparations for an entertainment as 
now at the great house in Eaton Square. The invitation to 
the Prescotts had been to dinner, W\»aa«>QQVi^is»^^'^^5^^ 
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agreed to accept it, Everard had riven Lucia to understand 
that second thoughts had been taken on the matter, and the 
evening was to conclude with a dance. 

Under ordinary circumstances, such an arrangement 
would have been delightful to Lucia, who was as passion- 
ately fond of dancing as youth and health, joined to a fine 
rhythmical instinct, could make her ; but, as it was, she was 
translating her Hamlet into her own narrow but sharp ex- 
perience, and was discovering she " had lost all her mirth 
and foregone all custom of exercises.'' 

Day succeeded day, and brought her no news of Hugh 
Marriott, till the bewildered suspense was becoming almost 
intolerable. She said to herself she should never have spirit 
enough to endure this grand entertainment at the banker's 
house, unless she heard from her lover. And then the 
thought had occurred to her to ask Mr. Deaue what he 
knew about him, and convey to him, somehow or other, the 
knowledge of her present distress and anxiety. She knew 
that she had no friend on this point in her own household — 
her dear mother not daring to oppose her father's wishes. 
And Everard Deane's kindness to her had been so special 
and encouraging. The one drawback to this scheme was, 
that she did not dare to disobey the orders she had received 
from her father. And again, as time brought her no conso- 
lation, her heart sank too low for such bold enterprise. As 
for refusing to keep her engagement on plea of personal 
anxiety and low spirits, she knew perfectly well that such 
reluctance would be angrily overruled by her father, who 
was in the habit of asserting his authority in a way that ad- 
mitted of no dispute. 

His interest in the approaching entertainment seemed 
curiously alive. He would constantly bring home news of 
the progress of the preparations in Eaton Square ; how a 
large tent had been run out from the house as a temporary 
ball-room, and the stone portico lengthened in the same 
fashion, so as to form a larger space for flowers. He would 
dilate on the waggon-loads of exotic plants which had been 
brought from the home conservatories in Hertfordshire, and 
how a certain well-known florist had received orders for a 
thousand pots of roses in bloom. He seemed to know pre- 
cisely how many servants made up the Deane establishment, 
and what salary the banker gave hia Eienfih. chef ; and he 
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related it all with a spirit and a zest that perplexed and 
irritated Lucia. 

What did it matter to her ? What did anything matter 
to her while her love was under a cloud ? 

Once again she had written to Hugh Marriott, without 
reproach or indignation, simply asking him to come and see 
her if possible, or otherwise to write and explain what she 
still believed was capable of full explanation. 

" I am not anxious," she wrote, " except to know that 
you are safe and well, and the one result of your silence is 
to show me that I love you better than I thought. Some 
girls, under my circumstances, might say better than you 
love me, but I know differently. I am as sure of your love 
now, Hugh, as when we were telling the old story to each 
other twelve hours out of the twenty-four at happy Lux- 
ton." 

To this letter there was again no reply, simply because 
her mother had withdrawn it from the letter-bag on learn- 
ing from Lucia that it was placed there. And after that 
she wrote no more for a time, for Mr. Prescott undertook to 
call at Lieutenant Marriott's lodgings in Bruton Street, and 
brought home the information that ne had left town two or 
three weeks ago and had not returned, nor had he given his 
landlady any instructions about his letters. 

It was the day before the Eaton Square fete^ and Mr. 
Prescott's sense of his own skill as a diplomatist was im- 
measurably increased. 

Why, he had almost already effected the separation 
between the lovers, and without having breathed to his 
daughter a hint of his secret purpose ! Also, in his opinion, 
she was unconsciously inclining in the way she should go, 
and no woman could continue to condone such neglect as 
she was enduring. 

"I suppose," he said to her gravely, as she bade him 
good-nignt, " I am not even now at liberty to speak to you 
of Hugh Marriott ? You have not yet had time enough to 
open your eyes to his unworthiness. I should like to repeat 
to you what I have heard on undoubted authority, but you 
would insult me by telling me you did not believe it." 

" I quite understand," she replied sadly, " that you would 
believe anything that was told you to Hugh's discredit -^ but 
if the girl be loves were to believe \t, ^\i^ n^wjNSl ^^^bkt^^ V^ 
4 
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be deceived. I am quite sure it will all come right. I am 
not unhappy about it, only puzzled, and very anxious lest 
anything should have happened." 

And in her gallant endeavour to maintain her faith, she 
checked all expressions of weariness and reluctance for the 
next day's festivity. Her father had insisted upon ordering 
' for her from Paris a dress of special cost and elegance, 
alleging as his motive that he was anxious she should be 
able to run the gantlet of any possible criticism. He was 
perfectly satisfied with his daughter's appearance when she 
came in to show herself for his inspection on the completion 
of her toilet ; and if he detected a slight languor in her 
movements and a touch of gravity in her sweet face alien to 
her usual vivacity, he could not but own these gave an ad- 
ditional charm. 

At the same hour Mr. Deane and his son were making a 
final inspection of the rooms in company ; and as the re- 
quirements of the former were calculated on a scale re- 
stricted by no considerations of expense, and fairly enlarged 
by natural good taste and extensive social culture, he pro- 
nounced himself tolerably satisfied. Everard, however, sur- 
veyed the scene with an air of obvious discontent. 

" It represents so much outlay of superfluous cash ; but 
the whole arrangements are motiveless and commonplace," 
he said. 

" That means, that what would be good enough for the 
cream of London society falls below the deserts of the stock- 
broker's daughter. The goddess is above the shrine. 'Pon 
my soul, Everard, I believe you are seriously smitten at last, 
and you know quite well you have my full consent in the 
matter." 

" I was smitten, as you please to call it," said his son 
coolly, " from the first moment I saw Lucia. She is singu- 
larly handsome. I have seen handsomer women, but no 
other with the same winning aspect of perfect candour and 
transparent integrity. It is the honest look in her eyes, and 
not their form and colour, that moves me, — not the music 
of her voice, but its inflection, which tells you this girl has 
a heart to feel. But you are a little premature in your sat- 
isfaction — it is nine chances to one that she will put her 
hand in mine when I ask her to do so." 

'' Which jou will do to-night? " 
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" Oh no ; I should lose everything by such precipitancy. 
I am a phlegmatic lover, and can bide my time." 

Mr. Deane smiled and glanced at him ; there was a scin- 
tillation in his eyes and a slight contraction of the lines of 
brow and lip which indicated some disturbance of feeling 
either physical or mental. 

" You are all right to-night, Everard — able to play your 

Eart of host without effort ! This is a housewarmmg in 
onour of your homecoming, you understand ? " 

" I never felt better, dad," said the young man, return- 
ing the anxious survey with a swift glance so aglow with 
grateful acknowledgment, that a sudden moisture dimmed 
the eyes of the other. 

" And you will understand, too, that I build my happi- 
ness on your pledge not to forsake that home again during 
niy short span of life ? Had I known you better, my boy, 
I should have tried hard to get you back long before this : 
other men love their sons from habit and duty — I you as a 
matter of choice and necessity. May it be the same with 
the girl you desire ! " 

" Amen ! but you cover me with shame. Still, if Lucia 
will be my wife, I will redeem the past, if such redemption 
be possible, and wash my hands henceforth in innocency. 
Nay," he added, in a lower tone, " it shall not diepend on the 
chances of my success — the very knowledge of her shall purge 
my life ! " . 



Mr. Prescott was quite right in the frequent assurances 
he had given his wife and daughter that they had nev6r 
assisted before at so magnificent a reunion as that at 
the great banker's house in Eaton Square, or been under 
the same roof with so many distinguished people. To these 
simple women, who had led hitherto a somewhat restricted 
life, the elaborate magnificence around them, the lavish ex- 
hibition of all that could delight the senses, seemed sug- 
gestive of dreamland and unredity. 

The dinner was limited to a small party of friends, and 
Lucia could not but observe, with considerable surprise, 
that she and her parents were treated with marked respect 
by their hosts, and received a good deal oi ob«fti:^^i\sstil\^\s>L 
their gaests* 
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Everard Deane took her in to dinner, and she scarcely 
appreciated at first the distinction this conveyed. 

" It was like your kindness to take pity upon me," she 
said, " for I was feeling a little overawed. I am not at all 
accustomed to hear names, which I have only read in the 
newspapers or the 'Peerage,' tossed familiarly across a 
room. I am thankful you are only ' Mr. Deane.' " 

" With all my heart, if my being the humblest of com- 
moners pleases you ; but I have the distinction of being my 
father's son, and4t is strictly etiquette to pay the greatest 
attention to the greatest stranger, and you know this is the 
first time you have crossed our threshold." 

She smiled, humour and sweetness touching lips and 
eyes. 

" You assume too much on my ignorance, Mr. Deane ; 
at least I know better than to accept your new code of eti- 
quette ; but I would rather owe your selection to your good 
heart than your good manners. But though I am a guest, 
may I ask why you eat so little ? '^ 

" Because I am a miserable dyspeptic, and to me there is 
poison in almost every dish. But what is your excuse for 
lasting? Mine is valid enough." 

" I am so interested in looking about me, and trying to 
discover what makes the difference between this splendid 
scene and the other dinner-tables I have been accustomed 
to see. I think, too, I have been trying to listen to my 
neighbours, which shows conclusively what an underbred 
novice I am. And then I am a little distrustful, in another 
way from yours, of strange dishes. Assist me to choose 
right and I will eat." 

Her simplicity was so absolute that for a moment he 
doubted if any girl could be so unsuspicious as she seemed ; 
but to meet her candid eyes was to believe in her sincerity. 
Involuntarily he sighed ; a touch of self-consciousness would 
have been a more hopeful sign. 

The dinner was a protracted one, and before it was over 
the excitement of novelty had faded, and Lucia had grown 
taciturn. Everard's quick eye perceived that the depression 
of spirits he had noticed when they last met was not only 
still weighing down her sweet natural vivacity, but was 
more conSrmed. Also, was she not a shade paler — with a 
deepened and lovelier aspect of brow auA. W^*^ 
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He was half startled to find with what acute anxiety he 
asked the question. His present duty, however, was to en- 
tertain his guest, and he had not much difficulty in winning 
her sympathetic attention ; for he had the gift of drawing 
his listener's mind into rapport with his own, and, in spite 
of her secret trouble, Lucia kept a wide open portal to the 
entrance of new ideas. 

" I hope you will enjoy the dance," he said, after a break 
had again occurred in their discourse. " I have specially 
commended you to the care of one of the best friends I 
have — the lady to whom I ventured to introduce you before 
dinner. Lady Portisham knows every one, and will be able 
to help your mother in the duties of chaperon. I shall get 
inte the ball-room as soon as possible. Alas ! the ladies are 
rising." 

Lucia had felt a little afraid of the brilliant-looking 
woman to whom Everard had presented her, and whose cor- 
diality struck her as a little forced. Lady Portisham was 
strikingly handsome, and appeared to the young girl to be 
dressed with almost regal splendour ; also, she was much 
struck by the witty familiarity of her speech during the 
few minutes she had stood chatting to her host, and by the 
graceful courtesy of his light replies. If the one seemed to 
transgress her unsophisticated notions of good-breeding, the 
other satisfied it to the finest point. She watched and lis- 
tened to him with a sort of careful admiration. On the 
ladies' return to the drawing-room. Lady Portisham took 
possession of Lucia, with more kindness than she had 
seemed disposed to manifest before dinner. 

"You nave been put under my wing, my dear," she 
said, nodding her head brightly, " and I am going to justify 
my friend Everard's confidence. You shall enjoy yourself 
to-niffht ! " 

"Thank you, but I am anxious about poor mamma. She 
is an invalid, and does not often go out, and now she is suf- 
fering from a dreadful headache, and would like to go home. 
What ought we to do ? I do not want to make a fuss." 

Lady Portisham thought rather an undue advantage was 
being taken of her good-nature, and was inclined to think 
the jjale nervous lady, to whom Lucia led her at request, an 
unmitigated bore. Where did the girl herself get her beau- 
tj &nd quiet bearing? 
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However, she was really kind-hearted, and, after some 
discussion, Mrs. Prescott was conducted by her to a quiet 
little dressing-room, out of sound of the band and other 
distractions, where it was hoped she might recover suffi- 
ciently to come into the ball-room later in the evening. 

"I shall soon come back and look after you, darling," 
said Lucia, as she stooped and kissed her before following 
Lady Portisham down-stairs. 

When they entered the ball-room dancing had already 
commenced, and it was full of delicious music, waving tis- 
sues and floating forms. Lucia stood and looked before her 
with a grave wistful glance. It was all very pretty, a sort 
of climax to the splendour and beauty which had already 
deeply impressed her. 

The long walls of the temporary chamber, exquisitely 
draped in white and gold, were divided at intervals by panels 
of glass set in frames of flowers ; it was closed by a vista of 
tropical foliage and deep-dyed blossoming plants, which 
seemed to extend further than her eye could reach ; foun- 
tains threw up their perfumed jets at judicious intervals, 
and marble statues gleamed from points of vantage. The 
odorous air was softly flooded by the light dear to women, 
and was palpitating with the strains of Strauss and Chopin. 
To stand, observe, and listen, was enough for Lucia at first, 
but she was not long allowed to indulge her humour. Lady 
Portisham was soon besieged for introductions, and Lucia 
was led away to take her place in the charmed circle — with 
whom she scarcely knew or cared, so long as he kept even 
step and time ; for the fascination of the motion and the 
music was strong upon her. She was intensely susceptible 
to sensuous impressions, and she had never danced before 
under such enchanting conditions — they touched her sen^ 
sibilities to almost painful acuteness, and quickened her 
latent sadness into a passion of yearning and regret. 

Hugh ! How for the moment she had forgotten him, 
and had dared to have been enjoying herself as though she 
had a right to be happy ! Ah, if indeed it could have been 
his arm about her waist and his dear voice in her ear, such 
a scene as this would have come near to heaven upon earth ! 
As it was, it suddenly palled upon her as purposeless and 
pleasureless, and she was amazed at her own brief insensi- 
bility. She felt sick and faint. 
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« Stop ! " she said faintly—" I am tired." 

Her partner looked at her anxiously, seeing how pale 
she had become. 

** I am very sorry — it was so delightful. I forgot you 
might overtax yourself. There is Lady Portisham, let me 
take you back to her — only promise me another dance ! " 

" I shall not dance any more to-night," said Lucia, with 
a conclusive gravity. She was anxious to sit down and 
escape all solicitation; as she came nearer she saw that 
Lady Portisham was talking eagerly to Everard Deane, but 
she broke off at once on perceiving her, and made room for 
her on the same couch. 

" Not going to dance any more ! " she exclaimed ; " have 
you so soon learnt the secret of power — withdrawing the 
light of your countenance at the height of your popularity ? 
But if you are determined, I will give up my seat to Mr. 
Deane, and go and do my duty elsewherer." 

Everard took the vacated seat, but one glance at Lucia's 
face showed him her mood was too subdued and thoughtful 
to make any form of conventional talk acceptable. Of what 
was her mind so full ? Was it memory, or hope, or desire, 
that lent siich perilous sweetness to the raised eyes and 
slightly drooping lips? 

" That is a lovely valse," she said presently, breaking the 
silence gently with her low musical accents, " but it makes 
one sad — I hardly know why." 

" Because it suggests a rounded measure of joy which 
we know life is impotent to fill." 

She turned her eyes fully upon him, and he saw they 
were wet with tears. Had he been a younger man, less 
disciplined in self-restraint, he must have given some sign 
of the feeling excited ; as it was, he said quietly — 

" My father has been making great alterations in his 
greenhouses lately. I know you are interested in ferns. If 
you really will not dance any more, may I show them to 
you ? " 

" But you, do you never dance? " 

" Never ! It is one of the many good things nature de- 
nied me from my birth, — I don't mean that as a complaint, 
only as a statement of fact. This way ! I will lift this cur- 
tain, and we shall be free of the ball-room at once." 

Thej stepped out into the YiaW ol \»\vfe\xo\x'efc^ VKvOs\.^^a^, 
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substantially furnished with every possible suggestion for 
ease and comfort, and where a cheerful fire, blazing up the 
wide chimney, gave the final touch of social enjoyment to 
the scene. A couch placed close to the genial warmth 
seemed to invite a pause. 

" Will you sit down a few minutes before we go farther? " 
* asked Everard. " The atmosphere here is refreshing after 
the crowded shed we have left, and the air is so chilly to- 
night that a fire is welcome. It is welcome to me all the 
year round. 

He pushed the little sofa to a more tempting angle, 
placed her in the cosiest comer, and brought a cushion for 
her feet. Then he directed her to draw her cloak closer 
about her shoulders, as the change of temperature was great ; 
but all this was done less with the artificial courtesy of a 
gentleman on social duty than with the solicitude of a 
friend of long standing. 

In Lucia s frame of feeling, this tender and gracious 
assiduity almost upset her equanimity. She had not the 
slightest perception of the attitude of Deane's mind to- 
wards her ; she looked upon him as so far removed from her 
in age, position, and intellect, that she accepted his kind- 
ness as a free ^ift from a superior to an inferior, from a 
master to a pupil. With a thoroughly imperfect knowledge 
of him, she had conceived the notion that he was a man of 
quite exceptional merit and benevolence — his goodness to 
ner being conclusive as to the fact. Again the idea occurred 
to her or pouring out her complaint into his sympathetic 
ear and claiming his assistance. She could never solve the 
distracting intricacies of her present position without out- 
side help, and to whom better could she apply ? True, her 
father's command lay like a nightmare on her sensitive con- 
science ; but then that had been given in perfect misconcep- 
. tion of Hugh's true character, and, under any circumstances, 
Everard Deane would never betray her. Eager, yet still 
full of maidenly reluctance and reserve, she glanced towards 
him as he leaned over the fire, and marked, for the first 
time, the frail and slightly misshapen figure, and the sug- 
gestion of debility and suffering it undoubtedly conveyed. 

At the same moment he looked up and met her eyes. 

Their expression was at once so intense and so pathetic as to 

produce almost the effect of a shock. A woman that looked 
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like that had stepped beyond the charmed circle of irre- 
sponsible girlhood; was he, after all, too late? Had the 
clear pool of her passions been stirred, and another stepped 
in before him ? 

" Are you wishing to tell me," he said a little uneasily, 
" that you are so comfortable where you are that you don't 
care to look at the ferns, and are kindly afraid of hurting 
my feelings ? " 

If indeed it were anything else she was about to say — 
any revelation of the thing he dreaded to hear, strange as it 
would be for her to choose him for her confidant, he did not 
want to hear it ; and Lucia, keenly alive to mental impres- 
sions, perceived the want of sympathy between them, and 
shrank back chilled into herself. 

" I was not going to say that," she answered simply ; 
" but if you don't mind I would rather not go to the con- 
servatory. I ought to have looked after mamma before 
this, and must go to her at once. She will think I have 
forgotten her." 

She rose and looked about her; the geography of the 
house puzzled her. 

" She had a bad headache," she explained, " and Lady 
Portisham was kind enough to take her into a quiet little 
room to lie down and rest, but I scarcely know where to find 
it. The curtains and the furniture were red, and there was 
a lamp hanging from the ceiling by a chain." 

" 1 will take you," he said, smiling at her exactness ; 
** but pray put the hood of your cloak over your head — the 
passages will strike cold." 

She obeyed; some acknowledgment of his forethought 
had sprung to her lips, but she checked it, feeling conscious 
of being less at ease with him than usual. Presently he re- 
marked, as they walked on together through the interven- 
ing rooms and passages — 

" I ought to apologise for my officiousness. Miss Prescott ; 
but my excuse is that I have been so deplorable an invalid 
the chief part of my life, that I am apt to believe the rest of 
the world stands in need of the same safeguards as myself. 
This is the room : I will stand outside while you go in, and 
if Mrs. Prescott should prefer to go home, I will get your 
carriage brought round at once." 

No one could have judged from Yi\% xaaxixi^T *OcLi^\kfe ^-^ 
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suffering an acute disappointment at the frustration of the 
evening s pleasure he had anticipated. 

Mrs. Prescott did prefer to so home, only she was afraid 
of incurring her hnsWd's displeasure, and of abridging 
Lucia's enjoyment. 

'' Mr. Prescott is playing cards and will not miss you," 
said Everard ; " and I will take care to explain the matter 
to him myself. You need feel no anxiety. 

He took them back into the hall until their carriage was 
ready, when he himself put them solicitously into it, renew- 
ing his assurances to Mrs. Prescott that he would have no 
difficulty in justifying her early departure to her husband, 
and making remedial suggestions for her headache. 

" God forgive me," said the poor lady, sinking back into 
her favourite corner, " but I cannot help liking him ! " 

Lucia looked at her in astonishment, then said with a 
smile — 

" It seems to me it would be more reasonable to ask God 
to forgive you if you did not like him ; but sometimes I do 
not understand you, mamma." 



CHAPTER IX. 

A MONTH had passed since Mr. Prescott's interview with 
Hugh Marriott, and during that time the young man's mood 
and plans had undergone as many variations as the earth's 
revolution on her axis. 

The uppermost feeling at first had been a passionate re- 
sistance to an arbitrary and cruel exercise of authority, 
which resistance was justified, not only by love and instinctj 
but also by reason and duty. No law, human or divine, 
could be quoted in defence of such conduct as Mr. Pres- 
cott's. 

Lucia and Hugh had known each other from childhood ; 
there was no specific date to their love, for the time seemed 
never to have existed when they did not love each other. 
Their intimacy had always received the hearty encourage- 
ment of their friends ; and their engagement had been 
sanctioned without hint of objection, except from Lucia's 
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father, and he had consented to waive it at her intercession. 
And now, when the life-happiness of each depended on the 
other — when young affection had ripened into tenderness 
and devotion, and the prospect of marriage had taken defi- 
nite form in their minds, and had been brought down out 
of the golden orient of hope into the blessed region of cer- 
tainty and detail — was it likely he should drop his prize at 
the word of command ? He almost laughed aloud at the 
absurdity of the idea. 

But after he had thus satisfactorily proved to his own 
mind its unreason and injustice, the point of difficulty still 
remained — what was the best thing to do next ? 

He believed what Mr. Prescott had told him, that he 
had despatched his wife and daughter into the country, be- 
cause such a step seemed a likely one to be taken under the 
circumstances. But where in the length and breadth of 
England was he to look for them ? 

The stockbroker's villa at Richmond was a charming 
property undoubtedly, but he held no other. There was no 
family mansion in the provinces to fall back upon as a cer- 
tain retreat; and moreover, Hugh knew from experience 
that Mrs. Prescott was in the habit of dividing her favours 
with baffling impartiality amongst the different sea-coast 
resorts ; what means had he of knowing whether Scarbor- 
ough, Hastings, or Brighton had been selected on this occa- 
sion? But Lucia would write, and he would at once open 
his mind to her. It was his first duty to justify his own 
fidelity, and to save her from all needless pangs of doubt 
and anxiety. His letters would, as a matter of course, be 
forwarded ; and in these blessed days of two hours' delivery, 
it would surely be impossible for them to be intercepted. 

He had not lost sight of the father's brutal threats, but 
he found a difficulty in believing it possible for him to put 
them into practice, and at least he inclined to think they 
touched a point a little further removed from the present. 
Under any circumstance he and Lucia must meet and face 
this trouble together. > 

But in drawing these conclusions, Hugh Marriott was 
naturally unable to take into full account the excellent fore- 
thought and method of Mr. Prescott's household arrange- 
ments. It happened that the charge of the letter-box was 
placed by him in the hands ol tti^ \j\)il\«t oi \Jtkfe ^'s^'^i^^N^- 
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ment (a man who had been long in his service), and that 
under very stringent regulations. It was one of the rules 
of the house that all letters addressed to any member of his 
family should be first brought to himself whenever he hap- 
pened to be in it, in order to be subjected to a certain 
amount of examination before passing them on for distribu- 
tion. This habit had arisen m the first place innocently 
enough, from fear of any blunder or oversight in his own 
business correspondence, a good deal of which it suited his 

Eurpose to have addressed to his private residence ; but he 
ad maintained it as his daughters grew out of childhood, 
partly from distrust of his wife's discretion, and partly from 
the constitutional bias of his mind towards the exercise of 
petty authority. 

On the evening of the day on which Prescott had dis- 
missed Marriott, when the man entered his room as usual 
with a batch of letters, received by the last delivery, his 
master made a sign to him to remain. 

" You are acquainted with Lieutenant Marriott's hand- 
writing, I think ? " 

He spoke in that freezing tone of measureless distance 
which distinguishes the manner of men, other than gentle- 
men, in their intercourse with their inferiors. 

Willis, who knew all about Lucia's relations with the 
young sailor from the time when she was six years old, 
grinned significantly as he answered in the aflBrmative. 

" For ttie future any letter in his hand is to be taken 
into my study, not delivered to Miss Prescott as before ; or, 
since the ladies sometimes go in there during my absence, 
it might be as well for you to keep it in your own posses- 
sion till you have the opportunity of delivering it to me. 
You understand?" 

He glanced furtively at him as he spoke, and detected 
an expression of reluctance, held in check by self-interest 
and the force of habit. 

" You have been a long time in my service, Willis," he 
added, with affected spontaneity, "and have consequently 
known my daughter almost from a child. As a proof of my 
good opinion, I will mention, in confidence, that she has suf- 
ficient grounds for breaking off her engagement with Lieu- 
tenant Marriott, and desires to close the correspondence." 
The man witbdreWf but with a preternaturally perplexed 
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expression of countenance, which cost his master some 
anxiety. 

That anxiety, however, was relieved a day or two after- 
wards, by receiving from his hands Hugh's intercepted let- 
ter of statement and appeal. Mr. Prescott read it through, 
and even pondered over it as he read. There was a force 
in the young man's reasoning — an unhaltinff faith in the 
faith of Lucia — a tender eloquence of reminder and antici- 
pation — that he rejoiced to think would fail to meet the 
eyes and warm the neart for which they were intended. He 
felt no more compunction in crushing this boy and girl love 
than in putting his foot on some bright-hued insect that 
might cross his path. 

Such adolescent softness was never meant for the wear 
and tear of maturity,^— or when by chance it reached frui- 
tion, the result was disappointment and disgust. 

" Lucia is not the girl to grill at Malta or Gibraltar, or 
at any other fusty station of our sea-girt empire ! I will 
give her to one who can afford to keep her at home, and 
throw into her lap all the treasures women value most. In 
years to come she will tliank me for saving her from her 
first love." 

On getting no answer to his letter, Hugh ventured to 
call at Richmond, and inquire after the ladies of the house ; 
but it was Willis who admitted him, and he had been duly 
instructed as to the part he was to play in view of this inci- 
dent arising. He told him they had left town a few days 
before; and when further pressed for their address, said 
they were gone to the English lakes, and were travelling 
about; then, appearing to recollect himself, added that his 
master dircctea his letters to the post-office, Kendal. 

All this was profoundly unsatisfactory, and Hugh felt 
baffled and distressed. Surely Lucia would find some way 
of communicating with him ? But time passed, and he re- 
ceived no letter. He would have haunted her house, but he 
believed her not to be there, — and even to a lover (at least 
if he be of the present century) the empty shrine is rather 
inadequate consolation. This condition of uncertainty, 

J'oined with a sense of injurious wrong, began to tell upon 
dm : he lost, at the same time, his appetite and his temper, 
and under such conditions was conscioxxa ol t^^ ^cc^\. '^oct- 
rings of jealousy and doubt* 
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That Lucia must have the physical power to write was 
an undeniable fact ; she was not of that pliant nature which 
accepts a tyrannical and shameful command with absolute 
obedience — not a girl to give up the man she loved and to 
whom she was solemnly pledged because her father had 
changed his mind. Was it possible that she had been si- 
lenced by any calumnies against him? Or could she by 
any force of circumstance be a consenting party to the mer- 
cenary bargain to which Mr. Prescott had alluded ? The 
idea stung him almost to madness — Lucia the willing equiva- 
lent of some infamous commercial treaty ! 

He remembered no longer her sweet kisses and honest 
assurances of affection, almost as ardent and spontaneous as 
his own, but certain lamentations over his niggardly pay 
and the hardships and disappointments it entailed. He 
chose to forget that such regrets always hinged on her fa- 
ther's objection to their union, and on the chances of com- 
pulsory absence, but chewed these recollections now in the 
cud of his bitter fancy as morsels of self-sufficing torment. 

Another wide field for gratuitous misery was in specu- 
lation upon the name, position, and character of the man 
whom he supposed was intended by Mr. Prescott to sup- 
plant him; he exhausted ingenuity in vague and unsatis- 
factory guess-work on this point, trying not only to recall 
to his mind every man of whom he had heard Lucia or her 
father speak, but even throwing himself designedly into 
contact with mutual friends, and trying to elicit any in- 
formation that might bear upon the subject. 

Again came the inevitable reaction ; the return of faith 
and remorse of love. How was he wronging the purest, 
sweetest heart that ever beat in a maiden's bosom, and do- 
ing equal injustice to his own power of maintaining fidelity 
and patience under trial ! It was hard to explain why Lu- 
cia was silent to his repeated appeals — for he had written 
again and again after his first letter — but it was also hard 
to gauge the effect of her father's unmanly tyranny. He 
would renew his hope, which, when lost, made life intoler- 
able, and wait holding judgment in suspense a little longer. 
They could not stay out of town for ever, and no difficulty 
should prevent his seeing Lucia so soon as he knew where 
to find her. 

In this state of tension he had strolled listlessly into his 
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club one^sultry afternoon with some hope of meeting Cap- 
tain Frobisher, and hearing how his interests were prosper- 
ing at the Admiralty; his own were closely bound with 
them also, but that seemed a matter of very secondary im- 
portance. 

Captain Frobisher was not there, and he was on the 
point of going out again when a man of his acquaintance 
came up with a society paper in his hands. 

'* My dear fellow, your name had just left my tongue. 
Speak of the angels ! &c. Have you seen to-day's ' Uni- 
verse ' ? Here is a paragraph about some people I fancy 
you know ; at least so I read the riddle. Will you have it ? " 

He turned the sheets with the dexterity of an expert, 
cleared his voice, and read aloud — 

" A marriage is said to be arranged between a young 
lady of great worth and beauty, little known as yet in the 
fashionable world, and a gentleman indirectly connected 
with Lombard Street, whose reputation for what used to be 
called ' gallantry ' by the old novelists extends over more 
continents than one. It seems a case of the balance of 
equivalents : innocence bartering itself for a mixed experi- 
ence of life on the strength of a maidenly calculation of the 
chances of mending a rake's virtue, under the irresistible 
inducement of a colossal fortune." 

Marriott turned white even to the lips ; a frenzy of re- 
pudiation made him scarcely master of himself. He crushed 
the paper in his hand almost without being conscious that 
he held it. 

" / know ! God forbid that I should, or it would go ill 
with the scoundrels who defamed any woman of my acq^uaint- 
auce in this fashion ! Lombard Street and men of universal 
gallantry are not much in my line. It is a disgrace to a 
club of gentlemen to admit such rot ! " 

" Granted ! To write, print, or peruse is equally objec- 
tionable. We all protest and condemn, but without shorten- 
ing the demand for copy. Anyhow I am under a mistake " 
— -he spoke with an exasperating twinkle in his eye. " I 
fancied I had heard you mention the lady's name, or, say, I 
have heard yours in connection with hers." 

" Take care, Grattan ! I am not in the humour to be 
insulted." 

*' So I see, if any one entertained such a notion. But 
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since you repudiate the intimacy, you needn't mind glanc- 
ing over this — you understand, my curiosity is at wo^ and 
my discernment at stake. I thought I had put two and two 
together with the most praiseworthy acuteness ! " 

Marriott loathed the speaker and the subject, but he had 
no wish to make a fool of himself ; besides, he was inwardly 
keeping down a mighty misgiving by dint of obstinate and 
mechanical incredulity. 

Qrattan repossessed himself of the paper, smoothing so- 
licitously the crumpled leaves ; then he found with prompt 
facility a large-typed paragraph describing, in approximate 
periphrasis, the ball in Eaton Square, and indicated it to his 
companion. 

Here the allusion to Lucia Prescott was of obvious sig- 
nificance, but Marriott rejected it with decision. 

"Simply," he said curtly, " the lady you suppose is out 
of town." 

" Is she ? you don't read your ' Morning Post ' — at least 
her name, with that of her father and mother, is given in 
the list of guests." 

Hugh smiled a ghastly smile ; it was his alternative to 
an oath or an outrage, and it was not his nature to turn his 
back on any foe. 

" I still think you have been misled ; such mistakes are 
not uncommon, I believe. Excuse me, I see a man I want 
to speak to." 

He raised his hand with the quarter-deck salute, turned 
on his heel, and hurried out of sight. 

Grattan looked after him with a half-kindly smile. 

" Poor fellow, he is badly hit ! As if his epaulets could 
Btand against Deane's bullion ! " 

As Marriott made his headlong way down the steps of 
the building, he ran full tilt against a man who was coming 
up, and stopped to apologise. 

" Is it you, Marriott ? Where have you been in hiding ? 
Have not seen you for an age. Anything wrong ? Pardon 
me, I don't mean to be intrusive." 

Hugh looked up, and in spite of his mental vertigo, rec- 
ognised the speaker as a man who had the reputation of 
knowing town well. A sudden idea presented itself as a 
possible relief to his anxiety. 
, ^e i^^eadi'ed voice and expression. — 
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" Have you five minutes at command, Templar ; and can 
we talk without being overheard ? No, I won't go up-stairs 
again ; if you have no objection, I would rather walk." 

" So be it ; I have no object but to kill the time till din- 
ner. . These long summer days in the thick of the season 
are interminable, if one chances to be at a loose end. Can 
I be of use?" 

" Yes. You know what a land-lubber I am ; I want a 
little society coaching. Do you happen to know a man 
called Everard Deane ? " 

" Son of the great Lombard Street banker? Yes," 

" Describe him to me." 

" In two words — a dyspeptic voluptuary." 

Marriott unconsciously gripped his friend's arm. 

" Is that what the world says of him, or what you know 
him to be ? Speak to the point, for God's sake ! " 

" I'm afraid I've spoken too much to the point already. 
I had no notion you were so much in earnest. I must 
qualify — he is the Kindest-hearted fellow alive." 

^^ That is always the salve for a damaged reputation ; is 
he a man from whom an honest girl ought to shrink ? " 

Templar looked at him curiously : the clue to the young 
man's agitation was very easy to find. 

'' If I were to be quite honest, as honest as you are, Mar- 
riott, I should say that, though I have good grounds for be- 
lieving that Everard Deane has lived as fast a life as any 
man about town or out of it, if I had a sister and he want- 
ed to marry her, I should give her to him to-morrow." 

" I cannot understand you ! " 

" No ? Well, so much to the credit of your simplicity. 
You see, he has sown his wild oats with a reckless waste of 
surface and of substance that scarcely leaves anything un- 
tried or untasted. He has exhausted pleasure or choice, 
whichever way you take it, and means to try virtue and do- 
mestic life. His father wants him to raise an heir to the 
firm, and he has consented to do his duty. I have no doubt 
he will fulfil the old proverb, and make one of the best of 
husbands." 

Hugh commanded himself to ask in a tone which he 
flattered himseU was natural and unconcerned, whether any 
woman's name had been mentioned in. tMft couxkft.c.tvo^i^ 

Frank Templar had been at t\i^ p^\. \»S^ \xi '^a^'^j^ 
5 
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Square, and heard all the gossip of the hour. He considered 
Lucia's fate a foregone conclusion, and a not. unenviable 
one, so far as the world goes ; but he knew what the pale 
set face of the handsome young sailor at his side meant, 
and he had more sympathy for his state of mind than many 
who thought they knew him best would have given' him 
credit for. 

" Yes, a dozen at least," he answered lightly. " Every 
woman to whom Deane speaks thinks he is her special 
adorer — it is a way he has. Though, Heaven knows, he 
must have had experience enough to the contrary, — he 
treats them all as if they were divmities. But for my own 
part, I doubt still if he will jput his neck into the noose." 

Marriott's lip quivered with passionate indignation, but 
he had not learnt all yet it behooved him to know. 

"Are his looks," he asked curtly, "as much in his 
favour as his morals and his person ? " 

" Well, there you have me I He is not an Apollo like 
you and me, Marriott, but he has a little way of his own, 
and indeed a beauty of his own, which certamly fascinate 
the fair sex. And for that matter — for even the devil 
should have his due — it is not women alone he pleases, — ^he 
is a favourite with all the men who know him. I have a 
special weakness for Everard Deane myself." 

" Then we will not discuss him any more. Shall we 
turn back again ? I am taking you out of your way ; my 
time is of no consequence." 

They turned back and walked in silence for a few mo- 
ments. Templar casting covert looks from time to time at 
his companion. There was something in Hugh's look and 
manner which recalled an incident m his own youth, and 
touched a chord that had not vibrated for many a long year 
— which, indeed, he had believed to have been snapped. 

" Look here, Marriott," he said, with a hesitation most 
unusual to him, " if you would trust me a little further, 
perhaps I could give you some help. It may be that Deane 
is flirting with some girl that you are sweet on — in that 
case, I think I could tell you a winning card to play." 

Hugh made an emphatic gesture, which meant a sweep- 
ing rejection of all plans for diplomatic action. 

**Ab you please, of course. But the matter can't have 
Srone very tar as jet Go to Deane and \fe\lVviDCLho^ the 
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case stands between you and her — however that may be — 
and make an appeal to his honour. You would not go in 



vam." 



" Good heavens ! what do you take me for ? I should 
consider any girl not worth the saviug who could be ca- 
joled by such a man as you describe. ' If he can win her, he 
is welcome to her ! " 

" All right, old fellow — men view these things differ- 
ently. Time was when I would have sacrificed not only 
my life but my pride to get the woman I wanted, but you 
are made of sterner stuff. For my part I have always 
gone in for happiness versus dignity. We will part here, 
then." 

He nodded dismissal to poor Hugh, who would fain 
have detained him and twisted the talk in hope of fresh 
disclosures, and disappeared within the walls of his club. 



CHAPTER X. 

A FEW days after the ball in Eaton Square, Mr. Pres- 
cott came to the conclusion that his plans were ripe for 
disclosure to his daughter. 

He knew that there was an engagement with Everard 
Deane to Kew Gardens for that afternoon, between her and 
her mother, and he thought it expedient that the purpose 
to which all this busy and frequent intercourse was tending 
should be left no longer in obscurity. 

It was satisfactory to him to observe how much obvi- 
ous liking towards Deane there was on Lucia's part, though 
it puzzled him to understand how any girl could miss the 
meaning of the attentions she received from him. He 
would still have let matters run a little longer in their natu- 
ral course, if he had not been afraid that Deane might at 
any time make some sort of avowal, and that Lucia would 
receive it with a frank explanation of her engagement to 
Lieutenant Marriott. This must be prevented, even at the 
cost of a painful scene. 

" Tell Lucia I want to speak to her this morning beto^^ 
I go to towuy^ he said to hia Triie, ^^ ondL \^\. V« ^«^\sst. \ssRk 
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in your room. Also, do not go away, — I wish you to be 
present." 

He looked at her sharply, observing she had turned pale 
and trembled. 

" You will not play the fool ? " he demanded harshly. 

" I hope," she answered, " I shall not have need to play 
any part at all ; it will now rest between you and Lucia." 

She made haste to escape from him under pretext of 
giving his message to Lucia, and then went back to the 
appointed room and sat in nervous distress until she joined 
her. 

The ^irl looked out of spirits, and her face had lost 
much of its brilliant colouring and radiant expression. 

" What does papa want, I wonder?" she asked, but did 
not seem to expect an answer from her mother ; and then 
she walked towards the window and stood looking listlessly 
across the park till her father entered the room. 

" So ! you are going out again with Mr. Deane this after- 
noon, Lucia," he began jocularly. " Don't you think it is 
about time for a father, aeeply anxious about his girl's hap- 
piness, to ask him or her what is the meaning of all this ? " 

Lucia turned very pale ; it seemed to her for a few mo- 
ments that her heart ceased to beat, but she did not lose her 
self-possession. 

" The meaning is very simple," she said. " Mr. Deane 
is an idle, good-natured, eccentric man, and it suits him 
sometimes to spend a few hours with mother and me, be- 
cause he knows we both take great pleasure in his society. 
To-day I am going to Kew to have a lesson in floriculture 
— he is always teaching me something or other." 

" And how long is he going to undertake your educa- 
tion ? When he is tired of this his latest eccentricity, will 
you be contant to be dropped into neglect again ? " 

" I do not think he will wish to behave like that. I 
hope we shall always be friends." 

" You like him, then, Lucia, as a friend ? " 

" I like him more than any man I have ever known," 
she answered calmly — " except one." 

" That is well, Lucia." And Mr. Prescott came up to 

her side and laid his hand on her shoulder. " That other is 

un worthy f and Mr. Deane likes you better than any woman 

lie lias ever inown, and wants to \ia^^ ^ou tot his wife. 
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Like a man of honour, he has spoken to your natural guard* 
ians first, and we have given our consent." 

The girl uttered a low cry, and put her hands before 
her eyes. The reaction of feeling — the quick sense that 
chicanery and collusion had been employed against her — 
almost overwhelmed her. She felt like some trapped crea- 
ture which hesitates from instinct to struggle, lest it should 
make its position worse. 

Presently she lifted up her beautiful, honest eyes, and 
looked tenderly at her mother. 

'^ Mamma, at least, did not know of Mr. Deane's wishes 
and your plans. She would not have deceived me ! " 

There was a ring of pain in her voice that deepened to 
anguish as she met the piteous, beseeching glance with 
which Mrs. Prescott was regarding her ; then Lucia dropped 
her eyes like one ashamed, and the colour rushed into her 
face. 

" Poor mother," she said softly — " she was afraid ! " 

" Yes," returned her father, seizing the slight advantage 
of a difficult moment, " you are right — she was afraid to 
refuse to help me in a time of bitter need, and you must be 
afraid * too. Y ou little know, child, when all looks smooth 
outside, what tortures of anxiety and risk gnaw at the heart 
of a man in such a position as mine. While you have been 
fooling and enjoying yourself, I have been on the brink of 
ruin. I have been barely saved by the timely help of Eve- 
rard Deane's father, and in recognition of his goodness I 
have promised " — he hesitated, and looked for guidance of 
his way into the pale intent face of his daughter — " that my 
girl shall, if possible, pay her father's debt." 

" But it is not possible. You know I am not free — you 
went beyond your rights." 

The words were spoken in a low tone, but with an air of 
quiet decision that strained Prescott's forbearance to the ex- 
treme. And yet he felt he must be patient and persuade. 

" I deny that you are not free," was his answer ; " what- 
ever tie may have existed between you and Lieutenant Mar- 
riott, he himself has broken. What has become of him ? 
Why has he not written since you last saw him ? Was any 
girl before so basely treated ? One, too, who has not even 
the pride of her sex, but has condoned oft^rLC^«» tWt V^^:^^ 
never been acknowledged, and 'wxiltexi^i^^'g^xi^Aa^Xfc^^*^^'*^^ 
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lover who has cast her off without attempt at explanation ! 
Lucia, my darling, you will not sacrifice the happiness of 
your own life and the credit of mine by persisting in your 
infatuation ? " 

" I will persist," she answered, " in my faith in Hugh in 
spite of all the appearances against him ; but it is not in- 
fatuation, and I wul not believe that any sacrifice can be 
required — at least none could be worse than the sacrifice of 
truth and honour on all sides." 

" You try me more than I can bear," returned her father 
with ill Subdued violence ; " truth and honour are already 
violated ! What matters it what a girl like you believes or 
disbelieves ? I tell you as a stubborn fact, my honour is in 
Everard Deane's hands to make or to mar." 

" Then I am quite sure," she said warmly, " that it is in 
very safe keeping. To suppose that Mr. Deane would make 
his business transactions dependent on the inclination of a 
girl like me, is to suppose that he has not the instincts of a 
gentleman. No," she added with a flash of indignation, 
" you can no more persuade me that he could be so base, 
than that Hugh has forgotten me ! " 

Prescott turned on his heel with a cynical smile on his 
lips and began to walk the floor. He knew that Lucia was 
right in both conclusions, and he was afraid of driving her 
to extremity. Perhaps enough had been done for the pres- 
ent ; the thin end of the wedge had been introduced, and 
with far less protest and resistance than he had expected. 
He did not understand that Lucia's comparative composure 
arose from the ardent trustfulness and hopefulness of her 
nature. She believed in her lover, and she equally believed 
in the fairness and goodwill of Everard Deane — here was 
her security against any romantic necessity for self-sacrifice. 

" I do not believe," she added, after an eager pause, 
" that Mr. Deane has any serious wish to make me his wife ; 
he has shown me no sucn feeling, and he must know that I 
am quite unequal to such a position." 

Then she suddenly approached her father, and put her 
hand entreatingly upon his arm. 

" Only bring me face to face with Hugh, and all will be 
well. Could you not call once more in Bruton Street? 
This suspense is breaking my heart ! You would not urge 
/»<? — would fou— if you believed in Tiim?^^ 
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He turned round and met the soft beseeching look, and 
to his shame he stooped and kissed her, saying with affected 
earnestness — 

" For your sake I will call once more to make assurance 
more assured, on condition that if I prove your confidence 
mistaken, you will consent to discuss the question of duty 
and sacrifice in another spirit. Meantime, remember you 
meet Mr. Deane to-day as usual, and try and read better the 
signs of the time." 

" If I meet Mr. Deane to-day," said Lucia firmly, though 
she was very pale, " I must tell him about Hugh." 

Once more Mr. Prescott controlled a paroxysm of fury. 

" I desire that you will not do that to-day — after to-day 
you shall use your own discretion, but I reserve to myself 
the right of talking over this subject again after I have re- 
newed my inquiries about Marriott." 

He kissed her and went out. 

When he was gone, Lucia turned and looked earnestly at 
her mother. 

" Please tell me how much you knew ! Has — has Mr. 
Deane ever said a word to you about me? Have you been 
taught not to believe in Hugh?" 

She came towards her, and knelt down before her, rest- 
ing her arms in her lap, and fixing her eyes on her face. 
Mrs. Prescott was greatly troubled. 

" My dear, you must not press me so hard, for I am 
bound to obey your father ; but — Mr. Deane has never ex- 
pressed any wishes to me, and I do believe in Hugh Mar-? 
riott. For all that, I cannot help you." 

" I want no help," said the girl, sadly. " I shall have 
strength and patience enough to wait till time makes things 
clear. As for Mr. Deane — I quite understand the matter. 
His father wishes him to marry, and he has perhaps thought 
of me as one it might be possible for him to like if he were 
x^^to try. But hewill not try; every one says he is not dis- 
A posed to marry." 

PL " But, Lucia, how can you reconcile this with what your 
-7 ^father has just now told you, and me a long time ago ? Mr. 
[ ^Deahe admires you very much, and there has ieen a,kind of^ 
; , ibargain between them on your account] Tf ^ m^si^ ^5^, 
. T H;hese things into consideration.^' * 

i ^ Lncia's face kindled. "M.otti« iftM,^fiG3^\%-'ti^ 
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I do not want to hurt your feelings, or to speak disrespect- 
fully of papa — but he is ambitious for me, and has always 
wanted me to marry a rich man. Mr. Deane has made no 
such bargain. I am as sure of it as I am of Hugh's fidelity. 
I only wish I might tell him all the truth to-day." 

"But you will not, dear ; you will remember your father's 
commands ? " 

" I will remember them this once," said Lucia, rising ; 
" but it is the last time that we shall meet without a full ex- 
planation, and I shall feel guilty and condemned in his 
sight to-day." 



CHAPTER XL 

EvERABD Deane had been engaged in building during 
the last few weeks as pretty and unsubstantial an air-castle 
as if he had been a boy or a poet. The frank graciousness 
with which Lucia Prescott had met his advances had en- 
couraged him to believe it might be possible for him to win 
her innocent love, and the idea had warmed his whole being 
and purged as it warmed. If it were realised, the woman 
did not exist who should be so happy as he would make 
Lucia; he would devote his life to the enlargement and 
blessedness of hers. 

Certain purposes and plans of doin^ good which had 
gilded his boyish dreams, when dreams alone were possible, 
and had since been trampled under foot in the fierce and 
passionate conflicts of his manhood, roused and (][uickened 
with a sudden capacitv of resuscitation. Her punty would 
elicit and maintain a devotion all the deeper from his hectic 
experience of the frivolous and sordid of her sex, and the 
consecration of his life to the complex and delicate require- 
ments of hers, should be so complete at all points as to leave 
her no loophole for disappointment or desire. 

Another side-light of the picture which he liked to dwell 
on, was the satisfaction his father would derive from such a 
happy marriage ; and here he allowed his imagination to 
rest on details at once so horaelv and so idyllic, as to make 
the dreamer's cheek flush and pulses throb. How the 
blight And candi^ nature of Lucia would meet and res^nd 
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to the kindred qualities in the iGine old man ! And how, in 
his turn, he would delight in her sweet lovableness, and 
pour out the stored affectionateness of his heart upon the 
possible children, who would look up to him with eyes as 
honest and beautiful as her own ! 

Everard had never thought her more engaging than 
during the time he was acting as guide and teacher 
amongst the conservatories and hot-houses of Kew — some 
exotic growths having led him to speak ([which was a thing 
he rarelv did) of his own African experiences. Mrs. Pres- 
cott had met with a friend with whom she preferred to sit 
and converse on one of the well-shaded benches — her 
deeper motive being a cowardly but natural desire to sepa- 
rate herself as much as possible from the progress of affairs 
between Mr. Deane and ner daughter. 

"Remember!" she had said to her in a low tone of 
anxious impressiveness, as the two were leaving her to pur- 
sue their investigations by themselves, and Lucia's face nad 
burned with a painful feeling of degradation. But it had 
not been possible for her long to resist the enjoyment of the 
scene under the influence of delightful weather, and a com- 
panionship that always seemed to fill her mind to the ex'- 
clusion of personal feeling. The momentary unpleasant- 
ness was forgotten, as well as the deeper anxieties which lay 
behind it ; or rather the vigour of her hope and trust in the 
future made the present easy to bear with patience. Be- 
sides, it must be remembered that she had perfect confl- 
ence in her own view of the merely friendly relations be- 
tween herself and Deane. 

Her delight in flowers amounted to a pure rapture, 
80 genuine and intense as to give her a new charm in 
Everard's eyes ; then there was much to him of attractive 
grace in her innocent admiration of the lovely women and 
lovelier toilets which fixed her attention. But still more 
penetrating was the irresistible flattery of her absorbed at- 
tention, as she followed the story he told her of a perilous 
adventure in his life. He had no motive of self-glorifica- 
tion in it, though it bore witness to his resource, endurance, 
and pluck. It had been first recalled to his mind by the 
strange and ma^ificent vegetation which surrounded them, 
and her eager interest in a passing allusion which he had 
made. But as be observed the \m^ie^\0Ti V^ ^^xc^Si^k^^^ 
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and met the intent gaze of the beautiful brown eyes which 
seemed almost to anticipate the words he was speaking, he 
was fully aware of two facts — that he loved Lucia Prescott 
better even than he supposed, and that he felt a stronger 
hope of winning her. 

They were seated in a remote part of the garden where 
few people passed, under the spreading fans of a gigantic 
chestnut-tree. The fierce heat of the day had grown less, 
for the sun, which had been blazing in a cloudless sky of 
intense iizure, was already declining towards the west and 
gathering its evening pomp in ^orious level streams of 
colour. Everard's story was done ; but Lucia, whose inter- 
est had been strongly stirred, was asking questions with an 
animation almost amounting to eagerness, to which he re- 
plied with calculated reserve, in order to protract the pleas- 
ure of watching the changes of her sweet, animated face. 

It was at this precise moment, when any observer might 
have been justified in supposing their relations to have been 
of the closet possible kind, that their privacy was suddenly 
interrupted by a gentleman who, advancing from behind, 
crossed deliberately in front of the bench where they sat. 

As he passed, Everard instinctively paused and raised his 
eyes, to meet in those of the stranger an expression of the 
most unmitigated rage and contempt. Every feature in the 
pale handsome face was working with passion which could 
scarcely be said to be controlled, and as he came near Lucia, 
who was cleaning back in the elbowed corner of the bench, 
he stooped over her and whispered, with concentrated bit- 
terness, some short word or phrase in her ear which Everard 
could not catch. 

Lucia winced under it as if she had received a blow, and 
uttered a low ejaculation of suppressed pain. For a moment 
Everard lost his presence of mind ; he started up with an 
oath on his lips, and a quick impulse to pursue the unmanly 
aggressor, but Lucia caught his arm. 

" Stop ! " she implored faintly, and after a glance at her 
face, he sat down again, putting personal feeling on one side 
for the present. His own face had grown white, and the 
lines hardened round the lips, as the conviction was borne 
in upon his mind that here, in this swift mystery, lay the 
ruin of his hopes. As he sat for a feyv moments silent by 
her Bide, he looked keenly after the ietxe«.tvti^ fi^gnre so as 
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to impress Hu^h Marriott's personality upon his memory, 
and then making the effort which seemed imperatively de- 
manded, said quietly— 

" Don't think it necessary to explain. Just rest a few 
minutes, and then we will find Mrs. Prescott" 

But Lucia was cut to the core of her loyal and affection- 
ate nature ; grief, anger, and shame seemed to tear down all 
power of self-control : after the cruel suspense — the painful 
patience of her fidelity — was such a meeting as this the re- 
ward? 

She buried her face in her hands and sobbed aloud. 

To see any creature suffer was hard to Everard Deane, 
and had never failed to move him to some effort towards re- 
lief ; but to see a woman weep, and weep as a consequence 
of brutal outrage unavenged, shook him to the depths of his 
frail and fiery being. 

Moreover he loved this woman. 

During the short interval which he thought it judicious 
to allow to the first indulgence of her pain, he was conscious 
that throughout his eager life no stronger passion had been 
excited than the love that he felt for her and the hate he 
bore to the fair-haired, blue-eyed young sailor who had just 
crossed their path. 

He took a few turns on the greensward, partly to relieve 
her of his observation^ partly to control what he felt was 
fast becoming uncontrollable in his own feelings; then, 
when he could trust himself, he went back to her. 

Lucia had dried her tears, and now looked up at him 
with an anxious, piteous expression. 

^' I do not want to go back to mamma for a few minutes 
— I — I want to make you understand." 

" Yes," he said kindly, for he would not check her ; " it 
is very good of you to be thinking about me." 

Lucia met the careful sweetness of his glance, and her 
lips quivered again a little. 

"I do not know what you must think of me," she fal- 
tered, in accents so broken he had to bend nearer her to 
catch them, " but please suspend your judgment a little till 
I have explained. I should like to keep your good opinion ! 
Also " — and this was lower still — " do not condemn him till 
you know all." 

Everard '5 look darkened— it ^&a \iw8l \Ai\v^\fifcv.\»^ *^^\r3^- 
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der extenuation ; also, he could not but perceiye that he had 
been shamefully deceived, and would have to pay a heavier 
penalty for the deception than he could well estimate in his 
present confusion of mind ; but in spite of this indignant 
consciousness, he had sufficient calmness left to discern that 
it was quite possible the ^irl hei'self had been no party to 
the fraud. In that case what was left for him to do was — 
to console her. 

" I think I understand pretty well," he answered ; " at 
least quite enough to release you from the necessity of ex- 
plaining matters to-day. I can even understand that a sud- 
den paroxysm of rage and jealousy may change a man's 
nature for the moment ; but we will leave that too for an- 
other time. Come, there must be no more tears ! I know 
a little fernery near here with a fountain in it — shall wo try 
and find it ? You might then be able to bathe your eyes 
before we return to your mother, and the cold water would 
help to bring back the colour to your cheeks." He smiled 
as he spoke, and offered his hand to raise her from her seat; 
he had not meant to carry the courtesy further, for the con- 
tact was almost more than he could bear without self- 
betrayal ; but seeing that she still trembled with agitation, 
he accepted his necessity, and, drawing her arm through his, 
led her carefully to the place he had mentioned. 

It was a small house, full for the most part of hardy 
ferns, and a tiny fountain in the midst dashed its spray to 
the roof, and fell besprinkling the vivid green of the foliage. 
There were no seats and no other visitors. 

Everard looked round till he found a large empty pot, 
which, inverted, made an excellent seat, over which he 
spread his handkerchief before he would allow her to sit 
down. 'Then he dipped up some of the water from the 
basin in a flower-saucer, which he washed carefully before 
presenting it for use, and held it while Lucia steeped in it 
the flimsy cambric, already saturated with her tears, and 
pressed it against her aching eyes and forehead. 

There was nothing embarrassing in the way in which 
these little offices were rendered ; he knew perfectly well 
that the girl's mental balance was in such delicate equipoise 
that the slightest suggestion of any personal feeling on his 
part would have overthrown it, and he allowed nothing to 
appear but the simplest kindliness. 
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She looked up at last with a steady smile, and said — 

" As long as I live, Mr. Deane, I shall remember your 
goodness to me to-day." 

" Well," he answered, " it will be a great satisfaction if 
you think I have established a lifelong claim on your re- 
membrance ; but it is very handsome payment for poor 
services. Do you feel well enough to walk now ? I do not 
wish to hurry you, but it is getting late, and your mother 
will be uneasy." 

He saw she hesitated, and added quickly — 

" As we go, you can tell me, if you please, if I can be of 
any use to you in — this trouble of yours." 

She got up and moved along by his side with downcast 
eyes and burning cheeks for some few minutes in silence, 
then said with a quick, deprecating glance — 

"And you guess nothing?" 

" I do not choose to guess. I simply ask if it is in my 
power to help you." 

" I think you can," she said timidly ; " I only wish I had 
dared to ask your help before. But 1 am quite bewildered 
by what has just happened. There is some cruel wrong and 
deception somewhere, and I cannot make things clear to my 
mind. Only yesterday — an hour ago — I would have pledged 
my life on his trust in me. I have been sorely tried as well 
as he, but I never doubted him. How could he speak to me 
like that?" 

" I do not know," said Everard, " what offence he con- 
sidered you. had committed; but you will easily forgive 
him! A woman's faculty of condonation is generally in 
proportion to the outrage she has received." 

He met her distressed glance, and blamed himself for 
having so far indulged the bitterness of his feelings. He 
dropped his cynical tone, and hastened to make amends. 

" There is another view," he said. " Othello dealt very 
hard measure to the immaculate lady he married, and — we 
forgive him." 

Lucia smiled. " Thanks ; those are the most comfort- 
ing words you could have spoken. Our forgiveness is 
measured by the measure of our love ; and in that case — it 
is certain — I shall forgive Hugh. Then there is another 
excuse : men are not patient like women, and he mast kav^ 
suffered deeply to have so far toTgo\.leii\Lvn^^i^»'^ 
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Everard bit his lip in silence ; he saw her softened glance 
and returning colour, and heard the passionate sigh that 
escaped her parted lips. To walk coldly beside her, with- 
out demonstration of either love or hate, taxed his self-con- 
trol almost too far. He strained his keen vision in all direc- 
tions in hopes of discovering Mrs. Prescott, so as to be able 
' to escape from his ordeal, but she was nowhere to be seen. 

Lucia, occupied with her own engrossing interests, went 
on — 

" I want advice and help sadly. May I trust you, Mr. 
Deane?'* 

" I do not know," he answered. " Men trust me for the 
most part ; I am not sure a woman would be well advised 
to do so." 

" I will risk it," she said, with her radiant smile. " Hugh 
has been led to believe that I have been false to him, instead 
of which I have been fond and true throughout, under the 
same difficulties which have proved too much for him. And 
yet not quite the same. Had I seen him in just such circum- 
stances as he saw me, don't you think — you who know the 
world so much better than I do — there would have been 
• room for some displeasure and doubt?" 

" Possibly. Let us say he is quite justified ; and go on 
to the practical part of the matter." 

" If I write, she continued eagerly, " he is angry, and 
will not read my letter. I cannot go to him myself — it 
would not be thought proper, though, God knows, there 
would be no harm in it ! Oh, Mr. Deane, you do not know 
how we have loved and believed in each other until now ; — 
are cruel lies and a false impression to avail to part us in 
the end ? My father — I dare not open that subject with 
you. I am ready to sink with shame ; but — but " 

She could not go on. 

" But you are resolved to win back your lover ! I see ; 
you are a solitary maiden, set in the midst of enemies to 
your peace, and casting about for succour. You look upon 
me as the innocent cause of your present distress, and think 
you have a claim on my services — at least I will place them, 
almost without reserve, at your disposal. Tell me a little 
more about the matter ; — ^not to-day, you have already suf- 
fered too much, but some other time — and, I repeat, I will 
help yoa it I caJL*^ 
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Tears of passionate gratitude filled the tender eyes she 
lifted to his face. 

" Yon will come and see me to-morrow, at home ? " she 
urged in low vibrating tones ; " and when I have told you 
everything — everything — and proved to you there is only 
one way of convincing Lieutenant Marriott of his mistake, 
you will not refuse to take that way ? " 

" I will come to-morrow morning at eleven, and hear all 
you think proper to tell me ; but the only promise I can 
give you in advance of my ignorance, is that I will be as 
true a friend to your real welfare as I can. Thank Heaven, 
I see Mrs. Prescott ! " 

She looked at him in hurt surprise, and noticed for the 
first time — so light is friendship in the scale of love — that 
he was unusually pale. 

" You are not well — in pain ? " she asked, in a tone of 
tender compunction. " I have heard how much you have 
to bear at times ; and I have kept you in attendance so long 
as this— oh, forgive me ! " 

" It is a premonitory twinge of my old enemy, neuralgia ; 
but I assure you, I have felt nothing till this moment, and 
you must not believe what you hear. Still it is sharp enough, 
as you perceive, to make a man forget his manners. I will 
just put you into your carriage, and then get home by han- 
som as quick as I can." 

" And you will be better by to-morrow ? otherwise I en- 
treat you not to go out — for my sake ! " 

She meant it. He looked searchingly into her face, all 
aglow with an eager sympathy, hard enough to endure, and 
decided that she spoke in absolute sincerity. 

" I shall certainly be better by to-morrow. I know pre- 
cisely how to treat myself. You may rely upon me without 
the slightest misgiving." 

He bowed over the little hand that closed over his in 
such a friendly clasp, and departed. 

Lucia looked after him till she could see him no more, 
then, drawing a deep breath, said impulsiveljr — 

" I used to think Hugh Marriott the kmdest, gentlest, 
and most generous of men ; but at least he is not that." 

" Lucia ! " exclaimed her mother, in an uncertain tone, 
which vacillated between pain and satisfaction^ ^'what do 
you mean ? " 
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At the sound of her voice the girl seemed to arouse her- 
self to a new sensation. She sat up from the lounging atti- 
tude she had taken, and looked straight into Mrs. Prescott's 
face. 

" Mother," she said, " I am half afraid I have lost my 
lover — my dear Hugh. That would be dreadfully hard— al- 
most too hard — to bear ; but there is one thing that would 
be almost worse — if I had lost my mother as well I " 

Mrs. Prescott's lips trembled. 

" You are cruel, Lucia, to speak to me in this way. I 
do not understand what you mean." 

" I mean, Hugh has been deceived about me. You must 
know what my father has done. Why did not you warn me 
he was working against our happiness ? Why did you let 
me go on writing to poor Hugh ? I thought you at least 
were good and true." 

Mrs. Prescott trembled. Were all known, her daughter's 
agony of shame and indignation would destroy her. Lucia 
must never know the depth of her treachery, or she would 
hate her. There was no peace for her in confession and 
pardon — her husband held her conscience in his hands. 

" Lucia," she faltered, " is it right to question me in this 
tone, or say such things of your father ? Whatever he has 
done, he thought it best for your happiness." 

Lucia looked at her with anger so softened by pity, that 
it was almost gentleness. 

" But you knew, mother, what was best for my happi- 
ness, and what we both should suffer if we thought each 
other unworthy. But never mind, dear, I will forgive you 
everything ; for it will all come right now. Only you must 
not fight against me any more." 



CHAPTER XIL 

"The tables are turned when you get a start of me, 

Everard! Your horse at the door at this hour of the 

morning, even before my cab is come round ! I need not 

ask if yon are going to Richmond — at least you are no lag- 

gard in love.^' 
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" Your sagacity, dad, is preternatural, thoagh a trifle in 
fault on this occasion. I am oat of gear, and bent on hard 
riding. Don't look for me at dinner to-day ; it is iust pos- 
sible I may call on Miss Prescott before I get back." 

" Does all go well in that quarter ? You keep your own 
counsel, Everard, which is hardly fair, when you know how 
anxious I am about the matter." 

Mr. Deane was standing outside his door, in the pleasant 
summer morning, watching his son, who, after his manner, 
was testing and tightening the girths of his saddle before 
mounting; and concluding that his employment had pre- 
vented him from hearing what was said, ne repeated the 
question, with a little variation of phrase. 

This time Everard looked up. 

" Would it vex you very much if I were to tell you I 
was cooling in the chase?" 

An angry colour came into the old man's cheeks. 

"How can you ask? I should be ffrievously disap- 
pointed, when you have riven me such |ood grounds for 
hope ; and perhaps more disappointed still, because it would 
serve as a fresh proof " He stopped and hesitated. 

"Of the chronic un worthiness of your son?" supplied 
Everard, with a slight smile. " I assure you he did mean 
well ; but the bias of circumstance is too strong for him. I 
was never meant for matrimony." 

" Do you wish me to understand that all is over between 
you ? " 

"Not exactly. I shall see Miss Prescott to-day, and 
reach a positive conclusion. I have not committed myself 
in any way, and can draw back with honour." 

" Scarcely that ! " returned Mr. Deane, bitterly. " If you 
have been too cautious to pledge yourself to the young lady, 
you cannot cancel your pledges to me. Do you hold that 
the claims of honour are only binding outside the family 
circle?" 

Everard looked up quickly, with a flush on his face. 
" No one should ask me such a question but you ; and even 
you should not stretch your immunity too far. Later on, I 
may have some explanations to give that will qualify your 
feelings ; for the present, as neither of us is cool enough for 
discussion, I will say good morning." 

He mounted his horse \aV)OTVouA^,%A \kft ^fi^v^^ ^^S^.^ 
6 
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though he would not permit the assistance of a groom ; but 
once in the saddle he was master of it. 

He repeated his salute to his father, and rode off at a 
leisurely pace, which he continually quickened so soon as he 
was free of the streets. His secret feeling on this occasion 
was — however exaggerated it may sound — that he was being 
whipped with scorpions. 

Every hour that had passed since Lucia had released his 
hand from her tender clasp, had strengthened his belief in 
her lover's unworthiness, and exasperated his hate against 
him. 

As for his love, he hardly dared to question himself on 
this point,-— the wound was too deep and recent for deliber- 
ate handling ; only, he said to himself, that she was the de- 
sire, not of his eyes only, but of his soul and conscience, 
and that his hunger for her could never be appeased, except 
by the very possession which was denied him. His father's 
reproaches, not so much in themselves as showing the depth 
of his disappointment, were a very serious addition to his 
personal trouble; and as if in mockery of these mental com- 
plications, he was enduring the premonitory symptoms of 
one of his frequent attacks of nervous suffering. 

A man predisposed to neuralgia is ill-advised when he 
plays the lover for hours at a stretch on open-air benches, 
or continually exchanges the heated temperature of tropi- 
cal greenhouses for the refreshing atmosphere outside 
them. 

As Everard Deane consumed the distance between him 
and Bichmond, he was conscious of a certain rhythmic re- 
sponse between the sensations of his physical and mental 
bein^, which almost made him doubt if he should be equal 
to the interview before him; but he possessed in large 
measure the almost indomitable endurance, not uncommon 
in men of his constitutional type, added to the supreme in- 
ducement of Lucia's expectancy. 

He was glad to find the room empty into which he was 
shown, — the pretty morning-room where he had seen her 
first at home, and with which his happiest associations were 
connected. It gave him the opportunity of recovering the 
forced composure, both of mind and body, which he felt 
was never more necessary than now. 

But he had not long to wait *, he heard almost immedi- 
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ately the sound of her light rapid footsteps, and then the 
door opened and admitted her. 

Perhaps it was in the nature of things, but he never 
thought her so beautiful before. She was dressed in a 
plain pale pink gown of some soft clinging texture, which 
fell in straight lines to her feet, and seemed to add to the 
height and dignity of her appearance; and the pallor of 
her cheeks, and the slight redness of the large lidded eyes, 
served to prove that her face had intrinsic loveliness enough 
to bear the absence of colour. The involuntary contraction 
of the fair brows and the droop of the lips, added the po- 
tent charm of suffering to beauly. 

He went up to her at once and held out his hand frank- 
ly; he had come to play the part of disinterested friend and 
cool adviser, and the sooner ne committed himself to it the 
better. Also it would be better that he should accomplish 
the task, which his first glance told him would tasK his 
courage to the uttermost, with as much despatch as possible. 

"I am come," he said, "according to promise, to take 
your orders this morning. I see you are in trouble. I re- 
peat what I said yesterday — I will help you if I can ; but I 
shall be obliged to ask you a few questions, and to say some 
things which may be painful for you to hear." 

" About my father? " she asked in a low voice. 

" Incidentally about your father no doubt, but I want, 
first of all, to be satisfied — forgive me for speaking harshly 
to the point — about your own truth and honour. We have 
known each other now for nearly three months : have I to 
believe that you were not made acquainted with the motive 
which led me to seek an introduction to you — namely, that 
my father was very anxious to find me a wife, and that he 
had the presumption to think that you might have been in- 
duced to stand in that relation to me? " 

" I did not know — till yesterday," she answered, her pale 
face all aflame with sudden blushes ; " such an idea would 
never have occurred to me." 

" Naturally ; nor ought it to have occurred to any mind 
except to be dismissed. But a father's partiality outruns 
his judgment ; that is the only excuse I can offer for mine 
having had the folly to suppose that anything short of 
youth, vigour, and beauty, would have found favour in your 
eyes." 
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" I assure you, Mr. Deane," she said, " that is not all 
which Hugh has to recommend him." 

" No," he replied gently, " I am quite sure you endow 
him with every virtue under heaven ; but I have another 
question to ask. How did it happen that, in all the inti- 
mate talk we have had together, you never told me of your 
engagement ? " 

He looked at her searchingly as he spoke ; the doubt 
that possessed him was that she would be unable to clear 
herself of all complicity in the shameful fraud which had 
been practised on nis father and himself. For although he 
knew he must forego her, he had a strong desire that she 
should fulfil the ideal he had formed of her ; it would not 
have been compensation but increase of his loss to find her 
unworthy. 

" I was forbidden," she answered, meeting his eyes with 
perfect candour. "There were many occasions when I 
longed to ask your help and advice, but I dared not disobey 
my father. But yesterday I had resolved to tell you the 
very next time we met." 

"And circumstances have relieved you of the neces- 
sity?" 

" They have," she said firmly ; " but had it been other- 
wise, I should certainly have told you. Don't you believe 
me, Mr. Deane ? " 

There was a childlike simplicity in her appeal, and a 
deepening expression in her face. He turned from her and 
walked to the window. Lucia followed him. She waited a 
few moments, as if expecting him to answer her, then said — 

" I shall be doubly miserable if j have lost your good 
opinion." 

The inflection of her voice, the very poise of her figure, 
which seemed to take a beseeching attitude towards him, 
were a desperate appeal to susceptibilities as acute as ever 
made the bane or messing of humanity. He wondered if, 
after all, he should be guilty of some incredible folly — of 
seizing her in a frantic embrke, or otherwise betraying his 
passionate love. He was morbidly conscious that his face 
must be expressing more or less of the conflict of his mind. 

" You have not lost my good opinion," he forced him- 
self to say. " I think I understand that, until yesterday, 
you did not see any necessity for warning me, from the 
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simple reason that you believed I wanted nothing from you 
but an agreeable society friendship." 

He paused a moment, for he saw that her eyes dropped 
with some sudden change of feeling, and that a wave of 
colour again swept over her cheek and neck. It would be 
necessary for him to take another forward step in the way 
of self-eftacement. 

" I do not mean," he added hastily, " that you were 
mistaken. I have no doubt that in course of time, and un- 
der the influence of my father's wishes, mjr feeling for you 
would have taken a warmer tone ; but as it is — happily for 
my peace of mind as for yours — we are friends only." 

Lucia drew a long sigh of infinite relief, and raised her 
eyes to his face with some return of their usual radiance of 
expression. 

" Ah," she said, " you do not know how proud I am of 
your friendship, and at the same time I am so dreadfully 
afraid of ti*espassing upon it. I am distressed lest you 
should think me wanting in reserve or delicacy. I don't 
know what I ought to say or to leave unsaid. . May I tell 
you all about Hugh ? — it will make things easier to under- 
stand." 

" Pray do, if you think so." 

" But you will sit down ? I mean, you are not impa- 
tient to be gone, nor have any other engagement in view ? 
I know I am asking a great deal of your patience and kind- 
ness; but I am so situated that I have no other friend 
to help me, and I am miserable enough to make me self- 
ish." 

*' I will sit down, certainly, and my whole morning is at 
your command. I assure you I have been the confidant of 
a good many love-tales in my life, which, I suppose, is al- 
most as long again as yours, and have always been credited 
with a fair amount of sympathy and resource. Between us, 
Lucia, we will put matters straight." 

Thus encouraged, the girl told her story. There was no 
want in her nature of sweet womanly bashfulness and the 

Eurest strain of delicacy, but she was singularly free, as we 
ave had occasion to say before, from awkward or morbid 
self-consciousness. She was not in the least ashamed of 
her love for her gallant young sailor, and she was also pro- 
foundly anxious to vindicate Mb metv\a toT^^^Tife* ^StiRk*v^^ 
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him of their boy and girl attachment, of their courtship and 
engagement, with a simplicity and sincerity which were 
infinitely charming — that is, they were infinitely charming 
as an abstract consideration of her merits, though partaking 
more of a process of slow torture to her listener. Into 
this artless narrative she had, as a matter of course, woven 
the incidents of the shipwreck off the Cape of Good Hope, 
and warmed with tender ardour over her lover's magnanim- 
ity. 

" You will own now," she asked, " that Lieutenant Mar- 
riott has something more than youth and good looks to 
recommend him ? " 

" My dear Miss Prescott, it is not an uncommon thing 
for an Englishman to do his duty, but I am prepared to 
allow that he did it. But it is not from any sense of duty, 
I suppose, that he has harassed you by his absence and 
silence of late? You have not told me yet what was the 
original cause of quarrel between you." 

" I cannot explain — we have never quarrelled. We 
parted last the best of friends, expecting to meet again on 
the morrow. But I believe my father has come between 
us, and deceived us both. It is dreadful to say this — to 
you ; but how can I otherwise make you understand and 
forgive Hugh's conduct? I have written to him again 
and again, and he has not answered ; then, when he saw us 
together yesterday, he would be induced to think his sus- 
picions confirmed ; he could not know we were talking of 
nothing but far-away African adventures." 

She smiled, but very sadly. 

" You do not answer," she continued ; " you think he 
should have trusted me and come to me, and so do I. But 
I suppose a man's faith in woman is never so entire as hers 
in him ; and at any rate, the strongest desire I have is to 
convince him that he has wronged me. If you could only 
know him as I know him, you would feel as sure as I do 
that he has been shamefully deceived. Do you think he 
has written to me, and they have kept back his letters, or 
that mine could never have reached him ? Would such a 
thing be possible nowadays ? " 

" It would be very difficult, but — ^perhaps, not impos- 
sible." 

He added the last words in compassion to her eager ap- 
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pealing expression; personally he had no faith in her 
lover. 

" Suppose," she continued, with the same painful eager- 
ness, " my father should have told him that what he wished 
was really going to happen, would not any man be excused 
for treating me as Hugh treated me yesterday? Think 
what your own anger and scorn would have been if the girl 
you loved had given you up because she was ordered to do 
so — to marry a richer man ! But it was false ! Never for 
one moment in all the pleasant hours we have passed to- 
gether did I think one thought that was disloyal to him." 

" He will believe you when you tell him tnis — he could 
not help believing you." 

" But how am I to tell him ? He is angry with me, 
and will not give me the chance — do you not understand ? 
But here it is, Mr. Deane, that you can help me ; will you 
tell him this — that you are my friend, and not my lover ? 
That is the great service I want to ask you to render us ; 
you can speak to him with a power of conviction he could 
not resist, and bring him bacK to me again. Will you go 
to him, and tell him the truth ? He must believe what 
you say." 

As he did not reply at once, which she had confidently 
hoped he would, she went on again, changing a little the 
form of her representation. 

" I did not know," she said, " that my request would 
seem to you presumptuous or unwelcome, for I had such a 
strong belief in your being willing to help me ; but I would 
risk even your good opinion to comfort Hugh. It hurts me 
more than I can say that you should think me wanting 
in delicacy and consideration, but the happiness of my life 
is at stake ! And yet that is scarcely what I mean — it is 
Ms happiness I am thinking of most. If he is allowed to 
believe that I am false to him, he will suffer as I suffer ; 
and meanwhile one word of disclaimer from your lips 
would be absolutely convincing." 

He interrupted her. 

" And if you should lose your lover on these pounds of 
hasty and ungenerous suspicion, would it be his fault or 
yours?" 

" What good is it to ask me that ? " she answered sadly, 
" I do not care to measure and yrevg\i \i\axcvfe «sA^"^'^% ^a. 
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sucli a matter as this. Say, he ought to trnst me in spite of 
all he hears and thinks he sees, but that he fails to do this — 
under strong provocation. All I want is to prove to him 
he does me injustice — to win him back to the old love and 
faith. You see I am such a commonplace, unheroic girl, 
that the knowledge that I do not deserve my misery won't 
make it the least bit easier to bear. I don't try to hide 
from you what I feel for Hugh ; life without him would be 
like — ^what shall I say? — a fair landscape with the sun with- 
drawn — life with all the pleasant warmth and colour gone 
out of it. Then — oh, I never doubted that you would be 
willing to help me ! " 

" Any letter you think proper to write to Lieutenant 
Marriott I will engage shall reach his hands." 

She shook her head sadly. 

" He would not read it He would say — *' What excuse 
can she offer?' Whereas — but I will not urge you any 
more. No doubt I am misled by my own strong feeling — I 
ought not to have asked you." 

" No," he answered, with a groan, " you ought not" 

But the groan was an inward one, and the words spoken 
to his own fighting spirit. 

Lucia turned from him as she spoke, with an air of ac- 
cepted disappointment. 

" I had been going to ask you other favours," she said, 
" but now I feel a little afraid. Still I must venture. Will 
you advise me what I should say to my father? I hardly 
dare to suggest that you should tell him that — that you have 
no wish to marry me ; but it will be necessary for him to un- 
derstand this, and he will be very angry and bitterly disap- 
pointed. Then there is another thing : he has told me that, 
in some way I do not understand, he is heavily indebted to 
you, so as to be at the mercy of your forbearance. Do I 
ask too much if I ask you, Mr. Deane, to continue to bo 
merciful ? " 

" The matter does not rest with me. I have conferred 
no obligation on Mr. Prescott, but I am quite sure he is 
safe in my father's hands. For the rest, I have no difficulty 
in promising to make him fully understand that I abso- 
lutely renounce all pretensions to your hand ; and perhaps 
I may be able to support your lover's suit in such a way 
that four father wiJI reconsider his ob^ecliona" 
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Lucia sighed. 

" You will do all this and it will be useless ! Hugh will 
not come back to me, because he hears you have withdrawn 
a claim you never cared personally to assert ; rather he will 
despise me the more, thinking that you despise me too. 
There is but the one way of helping me, otherwise my hap- 
piness is lost." 

" Is it really so ? " he answered. " You are persistent to 
cruelty, Lucia, though you do not know it ; but you shall 
have your way. I will go to this young man and defend 
you at all points ; and U I should not send him back to 
you, blame his stubbornness, not my advocacy. But, you 
turn pale 1 do not be afraid — I shall succeed." 

" I am not afraid ; I am only too happy and grateful. 
How can I thank you enough ! " 

She held out both her hands to him in the fervour of 
her spirit, and lifted up her lovely face where the lips were 
smiling and eyes brimming with glad tears, in the full con- 
fidence of meeting the responsive pleasure in his. 

But there was no such response : the singular sweetness 
which for the most part softened the expression of his face 
when it was turned upon her was wanting on this occasion. 
His eyes smote hers like flame ; the hands, which scarcely 
touched and instantly dropped her own, were cold as ice ; 
his whole manner was alien to all her former experience, 
and filled her with a vague distress and foreboding. 

She looked at him like a chidden child. 

" What have I done that you are angry with me ? You 
are angry ! Do you think it unbecoming in me to be so 
glad?'^ 

Then, as he still stood silent, with his face turned away 
from her, another thought occurred to her. 

" You are ill ! you were not well when we parted yester- 
day, and I have not even remembered to ask you how you 
were! You have kept your promise to come to me this 
morning, when you ought not to have gone out, and I " 

Her shame and compunction at her own selfishness were 
so acute that she could not go on ; she did not dare to ask 
for his forgiveness. 

" What you must think of me ! " she added in a low 
tone. But he had recovered himself by this time. 

" Forgive yourself," he said, ftmv\\TLg,''^iQt\\sst^^^^^^ 
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Trouble and joy are always selfish ; benevolence wants cool 
hearts and leisure hands. Besides, Lucia, one of my weak- 
nesses is an invincible objection to be considered ailing; 
you could not hurt my feelings more than by asking me 
' how I am.' But if you are really concerned about me, I 
can assure you that I was conscious of no sensation this 
morning that ought to have kept me at home." 

" All that you are so good as to say in my excuse, Mr. 
Deane, only increases my self-reproach. Neither joy nor 
sorrow would make you selfish." 

He was silent for a moment, and then he looked towards 
her with that sudden illumination of spiritual expression to 
which his face lent itself at times. 

" You encourage me to deserve your sweet opinion. But 
come, we are forgetting a matter of importance — where am 
I to find Lieutenant Marriott ? " 

She moved eagerly towards a writing-table, and wrote 
the address as she stood, he watching her hand as she formed 
the letters of the beloved name, with a pang so sharp that 
he was half contemptuous of his own sensibility. 

"You will go," she said as she gave him the paper, 
" soon ? " 

" I will go to-morrow." 

He saw the faintest shade of disappointment touch her 
fair face : such a long summer day still stretched before 
them ! 

" Trust me," he said gravely ; " it is better to wait till 
to-morrow." 

He held out his hand to her in his usual way when he 
was about to take leave ; but Lucia, who was at once ardent 
and demonstrative, did not like to part so formally. 

She clasped the hand he extended in both hers. 

" I trust you implicitly," she said, " and pray God that 
you may be as happy as you have made me." 

In the years that were to come, this simple benediction, 
in its ironical fulfilment, came back to the memory of each. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

That love is akin to madness, is an axiom hoary with 
the wisdom of the ages, but seldom has it been realised to a 
fiercer excess than in the breast of Hugh Marriott. 

As he plunged out of sight amidst the scrubby wastes of 
the garden outskirts, it is scarcely a figure of speech to say 
that his brain was on fire. At least so hot did the mental 
fever burn, that it amounted to temporary delirium. 

He had just seen the girl he adored with the full measure 
of young love's extravagance — ^for whose sweet presence he 
had been pining in sickness of hope deferred through the last 
three dreary months — fresh and radiant as if no care had 
touched her, sitting at ease beside another man in the strict- 
est privacy a public resort could offer, and so absorbed in 
what he was saying to her, that her eager looks hung upon 
the words as they fell from his lips. 

It was not a case of filial obedience to a shameful man- 
date or of mental coercion, but of flagrant personal perjury 
and disloyalty. He was himself simply shelved and his rival 
accepted, with a facility that outdid in infamy all former 
records of female faithlessness. 

The smooth tongue of this " dyspeptic voluptuary " had 
triumphed over the long devotion, the sustained denials of 
the last ten years of his life. 

Ten years ! He had loved her since his boyhood — since 
the sweet spring mornings when he had picked, unwearied, 
the buttercups and daisies off the remote pastures of Rich- 
mond Park at her infant pleasure, or first taught her to 
trundle a hoop round the asphalt paths of her father's villa. 

And when the sea divided them, no sun had ever risen or 
set without his first and last thought — ^his boyish prayer and 
benediction — being silently but ardently breathed for the 
lovely child he had left behind. On his return England 
seemed scarcely his native land till he trod its ground with 
her beside him ; and there was no joy in home-coming till 
their hands or lips had met. What had given him courage 
to do right in the supreme moment of surrender to duty but 
the divine aspiration of being worthy of Lucia, and justify- 
ing her love ? Worthy ! (oh, the pity of it !) worthy of the 
false and frivolous creature who cowVfliVJato^ ^wsJa.^^'^^Nife- 
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hind her as a spent perfume, and take as compensation the 
colossal fortune of a notorious debauchee ; who was able to 
forget all the music of his honest vows, and lend a fascinated 
ear to the practised flatteries of a tongue which had deceived 
a score of women before her ! 

He almost gnashed his teeth in the extremity of his in- 
dignant rage. 

It was perhaps characteristic of the sex, that his first yio- 
lent excitement of feeling should be directed against the 
woman he loved, not against the villain who had supplanted 
him ; but 'his turn came in time. And Marriott, as he 
thought of Everard Deane, and recalled the slightly stoop- 
ing figure, the indescribable air of refinement and weakness 
which distinguished the man, and the beauty of his face, 
cursed him with a malignity of which he would have be- 
lieved himself incapable a few hours before. 

Philosophy, pondering the deep things of the spirit in 
the serene morning of human thought, has told mankind to 
learn to know itself ; but the race has made small progress 
in the search, and nine-tenths of it go down into silence 
without having acquired even the rudiments of such knowl- 
edge. It is not that there are no depths to sound, for such 
there are in the poorest and weakest amongst us, but that 
there is no faculty for plumbing them ; and also, it often 
happens that circumstances have left in us latent capacities 
both for good and evil, of the existence of which no sus- 
picion has been aroused. 

Hugh Marriott's life hitherto had been an auspicious 
one. The only child of an early widowed mother, he had 
been steeped in tender forethought from his cradle; and 
when, at her death, this sweet influence failed him, he was 
taken by the hand by a kindly distant relative, who con- 
sulted his boyish tastes, and not only allowed him to follow 
the profession he had chosen, but smoothed his way and 
helped his progress over the few inevitable difficulties that 
arose. True, the boy was grateful and affectionate, with a 
trained desire after goodness, which temptation had never 
yet put to any severe trial. 

His professional career, with which we have not much to 

do, was prosperous. He sailed in a good ship under a good 

captain, who, though he knew it not, loved him for his 

mother's sake as well as for his own \ and his brightness of 
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spirit and charm of person made him a favourite with offi- 
cers and men. 

He worked indefatigably, and went beyond the require- 
ments of professional duty ; but the spur was the sooner to 
woo and win the childish maiden who proudly called herself 
" his little wife " : and at a later period, the very incident 
which had appeared likely to mar was now helping his credit 
and advancement. Then the crown of life had been given 
him ; Lucia Prescott loved him, and, although with some 
reluctance, their engagement had been sanctioned by the 
family. 

But now the cross-currents of life were setting in. 
Greed and injustice threatened to rob him of what he held 
almost as a birthright, but he had been able to contend 
a^inst that wrong so long as Lucia's faith and love helped 
his own in the struggle. We have seen, however, that his 
trust in her was not sufficiently robust to keep at bay doubt 
and suspicion ; and there had always been a tendency in his 
mind to gauge his sentiment for her as something stronger 
and nobler than hers for him. 

Then, too, though he was i^orant of the weakness, he 
had that instinctive appreciation of his own merits and 
flawless fidelity which came as the result of the general 
favour and approval which had been the portion of his life. 
He thought himself virtuous because he nad no inclination 
for the vices in which some men indulged, not pausing to 
consider that that man alone is strong who can resist the 
attacks to which the bias of his nature inclines him. 

In the first tumult of his feeling every vestige of gener- 
osity and tenderness seemed swept from Marriott's mind ; 
the possibility of explanation, or excuse, or mistake, never 
occurred to him, or occurred only to be rejected with de- 
rision. 

His goddess was not only fallen from her shrine, but his 
impulse was to trample upon her ; while his feeling towards 
Deane was of virulent animosity. He did not stop to think 
that there was a great probability that the man did not 
know of his own existence, but he hated him as we hate the 
perpetrator of a deliberate and malignant wrong. 

He passed the rest of the day and the long night that 
followed in a true inferno — that of racking jealousy and 
fury — ^than which there is no deepei m \Jq.^ ^^^jsi* ^V^s^ 
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morning came he had not made up his mind to any course 
of action ; he had half thought of going to Richmond, seek- 
ing an interview with Lucia, and scathing her with his con- 
tempt But he justly considered the chances of being al- 
lowed to see her so much against him, as to make the 
attempt scarcely worth while. 

Then he sat down after an impatient breakfast and 
wrote to her. He had a fair power of expressing himself, 
and his passion was at full tide ; the result was a page or 
two of such stinging and relentless castigation as no true- 
hearted man should inflict even on the weakest woman who 
has betrayed him. 

In the afternoon he went to his club, for no purpose of 
distraction, but with a craving desire to pick up any gossip 
that might be afloat concerning either the man or the woman 
he felt he almost equally hated ; but society seemed quite 
oblivious of its recent scandal. 

He met Orattan, but he had not a piquant word to 
utter ; not a rumour to report nor an anecdote to relate. 
He talked of nothing but the weather, which happened to 
be oppressive, and or the extortion of his unpaid tailor's 
bills. Marriott, not much practised in social self-restraint, 
could scarcely bring himself to be civil. 

He went out again into the open air, and drifting aim- 
lessly, found himself, after some time, in the neighbour- 
hood of Eaton Square. Then a new idea suddenly occurred 
to him. 

He would find out Everard Deane and deliver his soul. 
The days of duelling were over, or he would at once have 
seized upon this resource for his injury ; days which, what- 
ever may be said against them, had at least the advantage 
of making it possible to enter a protest, not to be mistaken 
or overlooked, against an insufferable wrong, and of keeping 
brutal manners in check. 

Marriott never stopped to consider what course he should 
adopt when standing face to face with his enemy ; rather 
strength would be given him in that hour to discharge his 
righteous vengeance, and reduce him to shame and humilia- 
tion. If more than this were possible — if any form of chas- 
tisement or means of reprisal presented themselves — he 
could trust himself to make the best of such opportunity. 

On reaching the house and rnqyvitrngtot Mr. Deane, the 
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Sorter left him in the hall while he went to ascertain if the 
anker would receive him, Marriott haying announced him- 
self as a stranger. Before the man returned, he remembered 
he had asked for the father instead of the son, and in his 
impatience followed in the direction in which the servant 
hadgone, with the idea of repairing his mistake. 

The great house seemed sta*angely silent, not a sound or 
a footstep reaching his ear ; and he was in a frame of mind 
to observe, with almost savage bitterness, that the indica- 
tions of wealth and luxury on all sides exceeded anything 
with which he had been hitherto acquainted. To the simple 
manly tastes of the young sailor, the deep piled carpets, 
and windows made dim with heavy velvet draperies, were 
out of place in the passages and landings of a dwelling- 
house ; while the glimpses he caught through the half-open 
doors moved him to a sort of ascetic scorn. 

He knew there were no women in the family, therefore 
all the elaborate inducements to indolence and self-indul- 
gence — the cabinets filled with bronzes and china, the per- 
petual white gleam of sculpture, the prodigal abundance of 
exotic flowers and plants — seemed to him proofs of weakness 
and effeminacy. The whole house was faint with perfume, 
and darkened from the sultry afternoon glare like the bou- 
doir of a fashionable lady. He was just about to return to 
the hall, not having succeeded in tracing the direction in 
which the servant was gone, when he came unexpectedly 
upon him in an anteroom to a larger apartment, engaged 
in an under-toned altercation with another man, whose for- 
eign appearance, and a certain air of superiority, made Mar- 
riott doubt if he were also one of the servants of the house- 
hold. He was apparently about forty years of age, with a 
complexion and physiognomy which suggested Creole birth, 
and a singularly animated and agreeable expression. Hugh, 
apolo^sing for intruding so far into the interior, explained 
his mistake, and that it was Mr. Everard Deane he wished 
to see, implying that his business was so urgent, that if 
that gentleman were at home he would not be denied. 

Tne Creole slightly raised his shoulders. 

"But the gentleman must be denied to-day," he an- 
swered ; " Mr. Deane is ill, and can see no one." 

This assertion seemed to Marriott an impudent lie, rea- 
soning from what he had seen the da3\>eioT^^\>\x\.\\»^^>Si*^- 
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• 
Bolutely true. Everard was lying prostrate on his couch — 
a true Ixion's wheel — motionless and silent, with clenched 
hands and shut teeth, enduring such extremity of physical 
torture as might have satisfied the rancour of the most 
cruel enmity. As it was, Marriott regarded the denial with 
contempt, as part of the routine of an idle man's system of 
escaping unwelcome interruption ; and perceiving that the 
servant^ eye, while speaking, had instinctively turned to 
the door of the other apartment, he rightly judged that it 
was the one occupied by Everard, and advanced quickly 
towards it with the idea of forcing an entrance. 

" My business cannot wait," he said ; "if your master is 
within, I must see him." 

But rapid and unexpected as his action was, the other 
was not taken unawares; he interrupted it by a sudden 
flank movement of almost panther-like dexterity, and 
placed his back against the door. 

" For God's sake, stop ! " he said, in an eager whisper, 
his dark face growing paler ; " it will be almost murder if 
he hears our voices ! x ou do not wish to drive a sick man 
mad?" 

Marriott's face expressed a sort of contemptuous loath- 
ing. From what unfailing Nemesis could this exhausted 
lil^rtine be suffering? This Vas the thought that occurred 
to him, exasperated into madness almost by the recollection 
that it was noile the less to him to whom Lucia had deliv- 
ered her sweetness and her purity. He turned away from 
the door. It was a privacy which even his ^mity did not 
care to penetrate. 

" If I positively cannot see your master, you must at 
least take him a message and bring me an answer before I 
leave the house." 

" Not 1 1 " returned the Creole, doggedly. " I dare not 
go in without leave, and I would not if I dared ; " but at 
the same moment he started violently, for he heard his name 
called from within the apartment. 

" What I feared has happened," he said ; " he has over- 
heard us. I must go in, out — ^you will not attempt to 
follow?" 

" No ; but I wait here for you return." 

As the door opened to admit the attendant, Marriott's 
position gave him a momentary glimpse of the room ; but 
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although it was not yet six o'clock on a sultry August after- 
noon, all the lights were so effectually darkened, he could 
distinguish nothing. The door was closed again imme- 
diately. 

"Tell Lieutenant Marriott I have already written to 
him^ and dismiss him at once. Is this your care-taking, 
Pietro?" 

The man's mobile face worked with excited feeling, made 
up of sympathy and compunction. He crept towards the 
sofa from which the voice proceeded. 

" I may come back ? " he asked in a whisper. 

" On no account. Oo and deliver the message, and keep 
a stricter guard for the future." 

He obeyed instantly ; and as the door again closed noise- 
lessly behind him, an involuntary groan broke from Everard, 
the nervous excitement of the interruption having intensi- 
fied his torment to the point of compelling some vent for 
agony. 

** Good God I " he muttered, scarcely knowing what 
form his protest took till the words struck his ear; and 
then he added, with a sudden betrayal of secret bitterness, 
" Good God ! ay, to believe in such, I would bear this and 
more ! " 

The Creole gave his master's message to Marriott with 
an air of sullen hostility. He received it in silence, and at 
once withdrew. As he passed out he glanced back towards 
the man with an impulse of curiosity, and saw that he had 

J>laced himself on a mat before the door which divided him 
rom his master, in an attitude no European could or would 
have assumed, and with his ear bent to catch the sounds 
within — if any such should reach him. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

On reaching his lodgings in Bruton Street, Hugh found 
Deane's note awaiting him. It was a brief but courteous an- 
nouncement that he proposed to call upon him at such an 
hour on the following morning, and \io^d^^&\5Jsa»\sKi.^«kK^^ 

7 
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was urgent, that he should be fortunate enough to find him 
at home. 

Marriott threw the paper from him as if it had been a 
scorpion and had stung him ; the proposal seemed to him a 
piece of matchless effrontery. 

What object could Deane have in view? It was not 
credible that he had any intention of offering excuse or rep- 
aration for the wrong inflicted, or of bringing some mes- 
sage from Lucia. 

Lucia I God, that the hour should ever have come to 
associate her name with such as Everard Deane's, and pro- 
voke in his own breast no emotion but indignant scorn ! 
Had he not seen it, no evidence would have sufficed to con- 
vince him of her treachery. And then, with all the per- 
verse luxury of self-torment, he let his head fall on his 
arms wearily crossed on the table and reproduced once more 
before his mental sight the scene he had witnessed in Kew 
Gardens. 

The deliberate seclusion of the spot — the slanting even- 
ing light falling upon that loveljr upturned face, with its 
tender eyes, and parted lips, and ineffable air of charmed 
attention. Of the man beside her he had little more than a 
general impression that in face, figure, and posture, he 
looked the subtle and alluring seducer which he was. 

Still, he would see him if he came. At least it would 
give him the opportunity of self-expression — of telling the 
man to his face what he was, and declaring his own abso- 
lute repudiation of the girl who had offered a new proof of 
the possibilities of feminine worthlessness ; in short, of re- 
nouncing charity, faith, and love in the future. 

Then he would bid an eternal farewell to England, and 
cut all ties that held him to the past. There was a new ex- 
pedition being fitted out for the Arctic Sea, and on the 
point of departure ; he would offer himself as a volunteer for 
this service and was sure of acceptance. And the issue of 
it, so far as he was concerned, would be a matter of the most 
complete indifference. 

W hat had life to offer him ? 

He passed another sleepless night, and got up in a con- 
dition of such bodily weariness and nervous irritation as 
boded ill for his self-command in the coming interview. 

He was unused to suffering, eithei mental or physical, 
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and the experience had for him all the bitterness of a new 
and intolerable sensation. 

For all this, Hugh Marriott never perhaps looked to 
better advantage than when, a few hours later, he rose stiffly 
from his seat and stood up to acknowledge the entrance of 
Everard Deane. The fine proportions of his supple but 
vigorous figure, the admirable poise of the head and throat 
upon the broad shoulders, and the fair bronzed beauty of the 
face, to which trouble and the effort at self-command lent un- 
usual dignity, were characteristics detected by his visitor at 
the first glan(4, and api)rai8ed by him eren beyond their value. 

The young man, with a view to maintain his attitude of 
insolent defiance, remained standing, and abstained from 
inviting Deane to be seated. He had been tormenting him- 
self all the morning with the fear that the latter would not 
be able to keep his appointment, and that he had done so 
renewed in his mind the suspicion that the indisposition of 
yesterday was but a ruse. 

" I did not expect you," he said brusquely, running his 
eye in obvious and disdainful scrutiny over the face and fig- 
ure before him. " Are you able to be well or ill at discretion 
— that is, are you better this morning?" 

Everard looked at him with a curious smile. 

" I am quite well this morning ; the neuralgic attacks 
from which I suffer often leave me as suddenly as they 
come. Also, I always keep an engagement. I will add, 
Lieutenant Marriott, that it will be as well for you to drop 
your tone of hostility. I wish you to understand that I 
come to you not in the character of a rival, but as a friend." 

The blood rushed into Hugh's face, and a smile of bitter 
sarcasm touched his lips. 

" I perceive," said Everard, still keeping his searching 
eye upon the young man's face, " that you think I was ill 
advised to maKe use of a word that seems to you simply 
ridiculous as applied to myself. Be quite sure that I 
am prepared to take your advantages and my deficiencies 
even at your own valuation. I agree with you that, person- 
ally, I could never be a very formidable antagonist. But 
fate has redressed the balance by investing me with certain 
extraneous compensations which count for something in an 
age of calculation." 

" ¥oT BO much,'* retorted the otiiet, ^ \Jaa!c ^t^\i^\\^'^'V^^fi^ 
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the conceited ass you imply, I should still be forced to admit 
that in any competition between us I should be simply no- 
where." 

" In the matter that brings me here to-day there is no 

S[uestion of competition. I am come to state a matter of 
act, and to correct a mistake into which you have fallen — 
quite naturally, perhaps. You think I am engaged to marry 
Miss Prescott, and that she has ruthlessly thrown you over 
out of consideration of my position as my father's son. It 
is not true." 

" What ! " cried Marriott, turning pale with excess of 
suppressed indignation ; ^^ you give the lie to a fact that 
has been public gossip for weeks, and which my own senses 
have confirmed I Do you take me for a fool ? " 

" We are all fools," returned Everard, coolly, " when our 
passions come into play. I was prepared to find my point- 
blank assertion would stagger you a little. Mind, I do not 
say a marriage between Mr. Prescott's daughter and myself 
has not been talked about — by outsiders. But I require you 
to believe me when I assert that she personally has been 
kept in ignorance of her father's wishes, and has never 
looked upon me in any other light than as a casual acquaint- 
ance, more or less acceptable." 

" It was certainly rather more than less," said Hugh, 
with a sneer, " according to my own observation. I cannot 
understand the object you have in view by this contradic- 
tion of facts admitted on all sides, and which, I assure you, 
I shall have pride and courage enough to accept. Have 
you any statement to make on your own account?" 

" i es ; that a pretty extensive knowledge of the world 
and of poor human nature under extreme provocation helps 
me to bear your boyish insolence with patience. My per- 
sonal statement in regard to Lucia Prescott is this — that 
what she thinks necessary for her happiness I am pledged 
to helj) her to obtain. It is this pledge to a girl who stands 
very high in my esteem which brings me to see you this 
morning. Shall we sit down ? " 

" That is as you please : I prefer to stand." 

" In that case I must follow my host's example, which 

will tend to shorten a disagreeable interview. I have not 

much more to say, Lieutenant Marriott," continued Eve- 

rard, with gathering wrath in hia pale face. '^ I am sent to 
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you by one of the sweetest and noblest of women with as- 
surances of innocent passion, and tears of ill-deserved an- 
guish at an estrangement she cannot understand; but it 
must be left for you to decide in what spirit you receive 
them." 

He turned aside a little to conceal the indignation which 
he felt was growing too hot, but he had already stirred the 
better part of Hugh's nature. 

" If I could but believe you ! " he said. " Can you ex- 
plain why she has not written to me ? why I have received 
no sign from her since the day we returned together from 
Luxton ? To my mind your statements sound like insult 
and mockery ; it is hard to reconcile her conduct with any 
pretence of love." 

Everard was silent. So far as the speaker was concerned 
he had not a touch of sympathy ; the very expression which 
he had just employed grated on his ears as he recalled the 
tender ardour of Lucia ; but he had pledged himself to her 
to succeed, and in order to do this he must command him- 
self to explain, and even to expostulate, in defiance of the 
passionate revolt of personal feeling and the weariness of 
Dodily prostration. 

" I should ill deserve to be the ambassador of so fair a 
lady," he said quietly, "if I failed to make the position 
quite clear to you. You say you have never received any 
letters from her since such a time; she makes the same 
complaint of you, therefore on this score your wrongs are 
equal. Only there is a difference — she believes confidently 
in your being able to explain the neglect, while you condemn 
her at once and unheard." 

Hugh smiled bitterly. " The difference lies in quite 
another direction! During the three months which have 
passed since we met last, I have lived only on hope and re- 
membrance ; until yesterday, have scarcely passed an hour 

without anxious thought for her. She, on her part " he 

hesitated and turned away his head : " have I not heard 
and known of your constant association? Did I not see 
you together ? " 

His voice fell and his face flushed. 

" Pray put on one side so trivial an incident as that you 
saw me teking charge of Miss Prescott for a few minutes Ixl 
the absence (3. her mother, and doing 1x13 ^OQrt\i^'?^\»\^'»xss»aa 
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her ! Is a lively girl's interest in an old traveller's story to 
outweigh the courageous fidelity with which she has main- 
tained your rights against her father, and, in default of 
other friends, sent me to tell you that — that-— I am a poor 
exponent of her meaning ! — let us say that she thinks life 
not worth having without you ? " 

" Is it so ? " said Hugh, moved in spite of himself ; " it 
is hard to believe ! " 

"That she should hold such an opinion?" returned 
Everard ; " there I agree with you. No man yet was worthy 
of a true woman's devotion, but do your best to justify hers. 
You will go to her, of course — to-day — at once? " 

" Wait a moment ! You have asserted but proved noth- 
ing so far, and I am still at a loss to understand the motive 
of your interference. I hesitate, not because I do not love 
her, God knows, nor that I value my life in comparison with 
my belief in her — ^if only I could get it back ! But I have 
not got it yet ! " 

He threw himself impatiently into a chair as he spoke, 
and covered his face with his hands, moved partly by the 
instinct to hide the workings of his mind from a keen ob- 
server, and partly the better to concentrate his thoughts on 
the difficulties of the situation. His rapture of relief was 
largely qualified by the apparent inconsistencies of events 
and the suspicion that Everard had 5ome,ulterior motive in 
view, also by a sense of shame at his own passionate rash- 
ness, and at the expression he had given to it in the first 
heat of his indignation. 

" May I ask you some plain questions ? " he said, looking 
up at length. " If you are really Lucia's friend, and hon- 
estly anxious to bring us together again, you need not mind 
trying to satisfy me on some points difficult to understand." 

Everard sat down with a gesture of assent ; but Hugh 
had not proceeded far in pouring out one eager inquiry after 
another, broken with references to this point and that, be- 
fore he perceived that both he himself, and probably Lucia, 
were in complete ignorance of many circumstances to which 
Marriott referred. After listening in silence for some time, 
he said — 

" I have every reason to believe that Miss Prescott 

know8 nothing of her father's interview with you, and he 

musi have exceeded his rights in makmg the statements 
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jron repeat. The facts are simply these : My father is anx- 
ious I should marry, and I had consented to an introduction 
to Miss Prescott with this end in view, though, personally, 
I prefer a single life. So far it has gone no farther than a 
pleasant friendship on either side ; but had it been other- 
wise, Hugh Marriott, it is quite as well that you should un- 
derstand that I was told the young lady was disengaged 
both in heart and hand, and that I never knew of your ex- 
istence till you crossed our path at Kew." 

Hugh sat for a few moments stricken with compunc- 
tion. 

" Then what must you have thought of me to-day ? " he 
ejaculated. 

^^ That is a matter of no consequence. I see plainly that 
you have been very grossly deceived by Mr. Prescott. Nei- 
ther his wife nor daughter has left town since I made their 
acquaintance ; and the latter has received no letters from 
you, though she has written several. If facts like these do 
not carry you to her feet at once, you are— even less worthy 
of her than I supposed." 

He looked at the young man with a smile so doubtful 
in its expression as to bring the sensitive colour into his 
face. 

" You think ill of me ? " he questioned ; " and indeed I 
have behaved to you like a graceless hound." 

" I need not think specially ill of you because I doubt 

irour desert of Lucia rrescott's love. But if you should 
eave her to-day with one single movement of her sweet 
mind misunderstood or inadeq^uately met by yours— if you 
should cause her one pang of disappointment, or alloy your 
reunion with reproaches and suspicions, you shall find you 
have one to reckon with who has made the accomplishment 
of this girl's happiness the object of an idle life, and who 
does not intend to have his purpose frustrated." 

An anffry rejoinder sprang to Marriott's lips ; but there 
was sometning in the look and manner of the speaker which 
held it in check. As he encountered the fire in Deane's 
eyes, habitually soft and languid, and marked the fine lines 
of the pale but admirable features, he silently corrected his 
first estimate of the other's insignificance as a rival. A face 
like that, which could gather into it such sudden force of 
expression, was one which would ca\x«fc «cl^ NSWfikasJ^ ^^s^rr^ 
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to linger upon it ; and in the inflections of his yoice, now 
that personal feeling animated its usual quiet cadences, 
there was a subtle fascination. 

After all he held a doubt of Lucia. Could she have 
failed to discover the charm in this man which was reported 
to be omnipotent with the sex, and to which even he him- 
self was not insensible ? 

While he hesitated Everard spoke again. 

*^ I was too warm, Lieutenant Marriott, as I am apt to 
be when I see a woman unhappy. I will try and believe my 
anxiety is superfluous, and 1 beg to apologise. When you 
see Miss Prescott, tell her I give you both free permission to 
claim my services at any point wnere you think they might 
be useful.'* 

Hugh's response was not so fluent as might have been 
expected if Everard Deane had looked for gratitude. But he 
did not, nor did he hold himself entitled to it, seeing that 
not one effort made in behalf of Lucia's lover had its origin 
in any feeling of goodwill towards the man himself. « For 
her sake — for her sweet sake alone," he said to himself as he 
went down-stairs, having closed his interview with Hugh by 
a cool " Good morning," and without appearing to notice 
the hand half reluctantly extended in farewell. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Two days after this interview Everard Deane was con- 
siderably surprised when Pietro came into his private room to 
announce that Lieutenant Marriott had called, and pressed 
to see him. 

" And what did you tell him ? " 
" That you were on the point of going out." 
Everard smiled. " I will see him ; and no eavesdrop- 
ping, recollect I That is the unpardonable sin even in so 
laithful a follower as you. Why do you dislike this young 
man ? " 

" I do not dislike, I hate him." 
*'So I you give yourself a deal oi \\mi^e^«»s.«.T^ trouble. A 
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week ago I did not know the man existed — he has done me 
no wrong." 

Pietro's eyes fell below the steady look he encountered, 
and he hastened to banish from his face the suggestion of 
dissent which it eimressed. 

" I will admit the gentleman at once," he replied, meek- 
ly, "and try and remember that he is,your friend." 

Everard Deane was a man with whom the sentiment of 
hospitality was of almost Oriental strength. He received 
Marriott with a cordial graciousness which the young sailor 
had no means of knowing would have been almost equally 
extended to his worst enemy had he come under his roof, 
and which certainly served to quicken Hugh's sense of com- 
punction as he recalled his own reception. 

" I see you are in trouble," Deane said, after the first 
greeting was over, " and I am glad to find you take me at 
my word, and bring your trouble to me." 

" My trouble is on laicia's account. We have met and 
parted, and all is right between us, but in so doing we have 
disobeyed the positive commands of her father, and he is 
mad with rage and disappointment. I fear that he treats 
her with great severity." 

Everard's face whitened beneath its habitual pallor. 

" You fear ? — and you have left her to suffer t But ex- 
plain ; in what wav can a father nowadays have it in his 
power to maltreat his daughter ? Yet stop ! I want no an- 
swer ; in a hundred ways he could make that tender soul 
shrink and tremble I " 

He broke off to gain composure, for he felt he was be- 
traying too much, and every nerve in his body seemed to 
thrill in response to this monstrous demand on his sym- 
pathy. Hugh glanced at him with his former suspicion re- 
newed, but he went on notwithstanding. 

"Any expression of my feelings," he said, with some 
dignity, " seems superfluous, and beside the matter in ques- 
tion. Simply, I was coerced to leave her, and could only 
have added to her distress by resistance. But she has the 
idea that you have some power over Mr. Prescott which 
might be used to overcome the violence of his opposition. 
He swears not only that she shall nevet be my wife, out that 
you shall fulfil your promise of marrying her. In this ex- 
tremity she has sent me to you.'' 
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"For what purpose? Why don't you run away with 
her, and marry her to-morrow?" 

" She is under age," answered Hugh, stiflSy, and with 
raised colour, for he felt the abrupt proposal to jar upon his 
sense of propriety; "and besides, nothing would induce 
Lucia to leave her mother to bear the brunt of her hus- 
band's brutal exasperation alone." 

" Good God ! " exclaimed Evel^ard, getting up and pac- 
ing the room — "do such men live?" 

Then, after a pause, " Does she tell her father that she 
holds to her engagement with you ? " 

" Yes, with a gentle determination which fills me with 
admiration and gratitude " — (" and shame ! " muttered the 
other below his breath) — " but I cannot bring her to the 
point of resisting the authority against which she pro- 
tests." 

Everard looked at him steadily. "Does she support 
with equal loyalty my assertion, that I have never made love 
to her?" 

"She does; but Mr. Prescott treats it with derision. 
He is bent on forcing a marriage between you. There is 
neither decency nor reserve in his behaviour. He bluntly 
owns that he has tampered with our correspondence, and 
that he considers any means available which may help to 
bring about our separation. Worse than this — ^but I betray 
too much " 

He hesitated. 

"Tell me nothing she would not wish me to know; 
otherwise, your disclosures are as safe as if made at the con- 
fessional. Perhaps all that you need say now is, in what 
precise way she thinks I may be useful." 

Marriott coloured and fidgeted under Deane's eager ob- 
servation. 

" There was too much painful excitement at our last 
meeting for Lucia to be able to express her wishes clearly ; 
but I believe I know what they are. Her father is under 
heavy obligation to you — his commercial credit lying at 
your mercy. If you were to put upon him a due amount of 
pressure, he must yield obedience to any course of conduct 
you choose to dictate. She thinks you will see him and 
force him to do this." 
Everard was silent. 
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" The scheme does not commend itself to your mind, 
Mr. Dearie ? " asked Hugh, in a tone of repressed irritation ; 
" in other words, it comes to this — we ask you to give us 
something more definite than empty assurances of good- 
will." 

" The scheme certainly does not commend itself to my 
mind. In the first place, I have no such authority as you 
suppose. Mr. Prescott may or may not be under obligations 
to the firm of which my father is the head, but of business 
matters I know nothing, and have no power of interference. 
And supposing the case stood as you put it, I should hesi- 
tate a long time before I threatened a defenceless man into 
doing what I wanted." 

Hugh's face burned with annoyance. 

" I accept the reproach of having a less delicate sense of 
honour than yourself. I don't possess the privilege of much 
personal acquaintance with you, Mr. Deane ; but I cannot 
help saying, the world at large has a good deal to answer for 
in doing such scant justice to the refinement of your prin- 
ciples. To my coarser mind any means seem justifiable 
which would reduce a bad man's power of making misery. 
But your consideration for Mr. Prescott's feelings, of course, 
closes the matter." 

" I think," said Everard, quietly, " it will be well to close 
it. You are not the best advocate of your own interests. I 
repeat, that I am not disposed to bully Lucia's father into 
submission, but that does not mean I will not do my best to 
influence him." 

He stopped and reflected a moment, then added — 

" I am sorry the world gives me a bad character, but you 
may do well in going through it to remember the charitable 
proverb, that 'even the devil is not so black as he is 
painted ; ' and at least of one thing I am certain, that as a 
man so much better in every sense than myself. Lieutenant 
Marriott could never be guilty of the cruelty of disparaging 
me in the eyes of any one whose good opinion I value. I 
will speak more plainly. I have a very strong desire that 
Lucia Prescott should continue to think well of me ; that 
man must be bad indeed who would not make an effort to 
justify a good woman's estimate." 

Marriott's eyes dropped. He found it impossible to 
meet the direct gaze of the otliei. 
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"I seel" said Everard; "I speak too late — you have 
already done so ! " 

He got up and went to the window. Under ordinary 
circumstances it would have seemed incredible to him that 
any man of character could have been guilty of the mean- 
ness of which he suspected Marriott, but it went beyond 
sufferance or excuse in one under such heavy obligations to 
his generosity. 

But there was the restraining consideration that the 
offender was under his own roof. He consumed his wrath 
and disdain in silence, and turned again to his companion. 

** Am I to understand that you were commissioned by 
Miss Prescott to ask me to visit her?" 

Marriott's morality did not admit of lying under any 
pressure of expediency ; but the question tested his veracity. 
If there was one thing more than another that he dreaded, 
it was that Lucia and Everard should come into frequent 
intercourse. A dull fire of suspicion and jealousy still lay 
smouldering in his breast. 

" Any visit of yours to Lucia, Mr. Deane, would be mis- 
understood by her father, and turned by him into a fresh 
weapon against her, besides confirming the public gossip, 
which is so disagreeable to all of us. Give me leave to tell 
her that you promise to do all in your power with Mr. Pres- 
cott on our behalf, though I doubt altogether the success of 
any effort short of that I offended you by pointing out." 

" You will understand that you have not yet answered 
my question." 

Thus pressed, Hugh took refuge in prevarication. 

" Lucia did express a casual wish to see you, but relin- 
quished it at once on my showing her its inexpediency, as I 
have tried to show you." 

" Poor girl, she must be sorely bestead amongst you ! 
But I tell you openly. Lieutenant Marriott, that I shall en- 
tirely disregard your objections on this point. My object, 
as I have explained to you before, is not your happiness and 
peace of mind, but Lucia's. The one may come by way of 
the other, but I must renew my certainty that sucn is the 
case before I take any further steps to secure it. There is 
not a shred of obligation binding me to consult your per- 
sonal interests." 

^'Tbat meansy^^ said Hugh rising, and pale with excite- 
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ment, " that you throw off the mask and declare yourself 
my rival ! It is what I have suspected all along, and I was 
justified in my suspicion. Good God, what a deep game 
you play ! " 

Eyerard, quietly laid his hand upon a bell that stood on 
the table between them, and which was so disguised by 
elaborate design and workmanship that the other had not 
recognised it for what it was. Instinctively the young man 
followed the movement of his fingers, and such was his 
mood of morbid perception, that he was quick to observe 
the singular beauty of the hand and wrist brought into 
prominence by the action, and to be aware that it caused an 
additional throb of jealous aversion. 

" Why," he added recklessly, " if you meant to supplant 
me, was all this elaboration of treachery necessary?" 

Everard pressed the bell, and the piercing, sonorous note 
sounded clear through chambers and passages. Almost with- 
out a pause of intermission the door opened and the Creole 
entered. As he advanced into the room he met his master's 
stem look of inquiry, and the blood rushed to his face. 

Excited as Hugh Marriott was, he could not help watch- 
ing the scene with nervous interest, and he saw the expres- 
sion of submissive deprecation which succeeded to the man's 
evident confusion. 

" I rang, Pietro," said Deane, in the quiet tones peculiar 
to him, " to ask you to show Lieutenant Marriott out ; but 
on second thoughts, I will perform that service myself." 

He dismissed the servant with a careless gesture, then 
rising, crossed the room and opened the door for Hugh's 
departure. 

" It will not be necessary," he said, bowing ceremoniously 
to his guest, " for us to meet again. You and I part, Lieu- 
tenant Marriott, if not as rivals, at least — not as friends." 



CHAPTER XVL 

It was well perhaps for Hugh Marriott's interests that 
the cruel and unmanly letter he had indited in his first 
passion to Lucia never reached heT \iaTi<ia>» Ttia ^ajBssL^ ^'^^ 
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tern of withholding her letters was still in force, and the one 
in question was duly delivered to her father instead of to 
herself. 

It had a misleading effect upon Mr. Prescott's actions. 
IN^aturally supposing that the man who ahused in so reckless 
a manner the girl he supposed had jilted him, would be 
under no inducement to secK her presence, and ignorant of 
the counter-influences at work, he took no precautions to 
restrain Lucia's freedom. Also, his confidential servant 
happened to be off duty on the day when Hugh Marriott 
presented himself at the house, and the result was that he 
was ushered by the neat parlour-maid without hesitation 
into her young mistress's immediate presence ; and then the 
alchemy of love worked, and did all the rest. 

The moment Lucia's rapturous glance encountered the 
yearning deprecation expressed in Hugh's beautiful blue 
eyes, doubt was solved and explanation needless. She flew 
into his embrace by instinct ; and murmured protests, tears, 
and kisses made a tempered ecstasy of the next hour or two. 
To her eager, hopeful temper, all diflSculties were to be 
overcome now that their mutu^ faith was re-established. 

Hugh had felt a slight surprise that Lucia met his ex- 
planations and confessions with such tender forbearance, 
not perceiving at first that she had never received the 
shameful letter which he justly felt to be the head and 
front of his offence. When this point became clear to him, 
it gave, of necessity, fresh confirmation to the theory that 
their correspondence had been intercepted, and also relieved 
his mind of a heavy load. As he looted at the lovely girl 
by his side, full of ardent affectionateness and loyal fidelity, 
he felt not only that there were some passages in hia letter 
which he could never forgive himself for writing, but which 
she might also have found impossible to forgive. 

For once Mr. Prescott's tactics had stood Marriott in 
good stead. During the interview, a good deal had natu- 
rally been said about Everard Deane ; and though Lucia's 
statements corresponded in every particular with his, her 
lover was irritated to the point of torment by her expres- 
sions of admiration, gratitude, and goodwill. He was one 
of those men who consider any perception of merit in an- 
other man on the part of the woman they love a disloyalty 
to themselvea. Siill, he succeeded in keeping his annoyance 
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within decent bounds, which, however, did not prevent him 
from making some attempt to enlighten Lucia on the mis- 
taken idea she had received of Everard's claims to considera- 
tion. He left her at last with the promise of coming again 
on the following day. 

But before the morrow came poor Lucia had a heavy 
penalty to pay for the happiness she had dared to enjoy. 
Mr. Prescott, whose brutal excesses it is not necessary to 
dwell upon in detail, was frantic with rage and discomfiture 
when he understood what had happened. 

If anything more had been wanting to drive him to ex- 
tremity it was supplied by his daughter's sustained decla- 
ration that Mr. Everard Deane had no wish to marry her, 
and had never entertained such a wish. He scarcely knew 
against whom his wrath burned hottest until Marriott's own 
appearance upon the scene decided this point, when it broke 
out, to the disgust or consternation of all who witnessed his 
intemperate violence. He fell back upon his old threat of 
punishing his wife and daughter until they yielded obedi- 
ence to his wishes, and defied Lucia to entertain the mon- 
strous assumption that the great banker's son had not 
courted her as his wife. The sweet patience and simple dig- 
nity of the girl under these provocations were such as would 
have endeared her still more passionately to her lover, had 
not the feeling been qualified by perceiving that, although 
her dependence on his love and her own firmness was great, 
it was greater still in Everard Deane's power of assistance. 
The one thing that held Mr. Prescott's rage of disappoint- 
ment a little within the bounds of reason, was his daughter's 
willingness to grant an interview to Deane, even under the 
condition of her father's presence. 

" But I beg of you," she had said privately to Hugh, " so 
to arrange that I may be able to speak to him alone first." 

This idea he had strongly disapproved, and expressed 
his disapproval ; but he certainly drew rather upon his wishes 
than upon factrwhen he stated that she had relinquished 
it. It nad been the day following these incidents that Mar- 
riott had called in Eaton Square, and Lucia, knowing that 
such had been his intention, looked anxiously daily for the 
appearance of her friend, and was profoundly disappointed 
that he did not come. 

Everard Deane, on his part, deliberately a\i^\a.\\5L^^ \x^wa^ 
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seeing her again until some more definite conclusion had 
been reached in the state of her affairs, and this could 
scarcely be accomplished until he had come to an under- 
standing with her father. He thought it undesirable to 
seek George Prescott himself, as his doing so would be an 
obvious loss of advantage ; and he had fully expected the 
stock-broker would have been eager to bring his grievance 
under his notice, and was in his turn disappointed and ill 
at ease that he had not done so. 

His solicitude for Lucia's happiness was unshaken even 
by the strong under-current of passionate yearning and re- 
gret. 

In this state of mind he felt a certain satisfaction, when 
a few days afterwards his father, on his return from the 
city, said — 

" Can you persuade yourself to dine with me to-night, 
Everard, and spend the evening at home ? George Prescott 
has been with me to-day, and we must talk this matter over 
together." 

"My dear dad, the most pressing engagement in the 
world should yield to any wish of yours." 

"Then you have some such engagement?" asked the 
banker, irritably. 

The relations between father and son had become some- 
what strained of late, since the former had received the idea 
that Everard was intending to repudiate the marriage which 
he had himself so much at heart. Also, he had seen very 
little of Everard during the last ten days, as his son was 
deeply anxious to avoid discussion of the subject till a de- 
cision had been reached ; besides which motive, he had been 
suffering more or less during the same period from persist- 
ent attacks of his malady ; and whenever this was the case, 
he was in the habit of disguising the truth from his father, 
out of consideration for his distressed sympathy, by giving 
orders to Pietro to say he was out, and would not be at 
home till late. 

Many a night when Everard was lying in his darkened 
chamber, locked against intrusion, and enduring his tor- 
ment in speechless patience, the old man had sat up in his 
lonely dining-room far into the small hours, sadly wondering 
when the son he loved with a concentrated affection would 
have sown his wild oats and would settle down into a steady 
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member of society, and he himself be relieved from the load 
of care and disappointment he had so long carried. 

It was the remembrance of such recent hours that gave 
the unusual touch of acrimony to his tone. 

Everard glanced towards him with a momentary sense of 
surprise. 

" I have no engagement at all ; I meant if I had such, I 
would forego it." 

" And you have not already dined off mutton-broth or 
rice-pudding?" 

" On the contrary, I had the 7ne7iu brought to me this 
morning, and reserved my appetite. I have eaten nothing 
since breakfast, and you will find, consequently, that ' my 
strength is as the strength of ten.' " 

There was a fascination in Everard's smile and caressing 
manner, which, whoever might resist, were irresistible to the 
fond old man who was watching him with so much inward 
and unspoken anxiety. 

" So far well," he answered ; " and for the rest, we will 
leave business till we have dined." 

And then he hurried back into the dining-room to con- 
sult with his butler as to what choice vintage should be 
specially selected from his cellars, to please the difficult and 
fastidious palate of his son, who of all his guests was the 
one he secretly most delighted to honour. And the son on 
his part not only ate and drank to please him, which in 
itself was no slight sacrifice, but exerted himself to while 
away, by varied and vivid talk, the tedious period which the 
elaboratie formality of the dinner exacted. 

As soon as it was over, wine and dessert were placed on 
a small table near the open window, for the heat was oppress- 
ive — and the servants left the room. 

This was the hour the banker enjoyed whenever Everard 
sat opposite to him. Ensconced in his favourite chair, with 
his long limbs stretched at ease, he poured out slowly a glass 
of Burgundy, to which age and judicious care-taking had 
given an almost priceless value, and looked across at his 
companion, with his hand in the act of raising it to his lips- 

" Here's to the health of the most charming girl we 
know, and to yours too, Everard, as bound up in hers. Will 
you pledge me ? " 

" Not quite on those terms, or 1 sVvoaA^ \i^ \xi\^'i'^^cc^% 
8 
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you. Will you tell me, in as few words as possible, what 
George Prescott wanted with you to-day? I should have 
thought his business would have been with me." 

Mr. Deane put down his glass untasted. / 

"A very few words will suffice. He told me it was re- 
ported that you wished to draw back from your engagement 
to Miss Prescott, to which you were committed from the 
first moment of introduction. He asked if I knew anything 
of your change of mind, and what course, under the circum- 
stances, I should advise him to adopt — professing his will- 
ingness to abide by my judgment in consideration of obliga- 
tions received — supposing the libel to be true." 

" He was very submissive, then ? I mean, he did not 
hint at reprisals, or threaten in any way ? " 

" He did not, simply because I told him the report was a 
lie, and no man who bore my name broke his word," an- 
swered Mr. Deane, in hard and aggressive tones. 

" Did he say nothing of his daughter's state of feel- 
ing?" 

" Nothing it would be worth while to repeat ; he gave 
me to understand your addresses were acceptable to her." 

" Liar and cheat ! " said Everard ; and then, in a few 
succinct words, he explained how matters really stood — how 
Mr. Prescott had concealed the fact of Lucia's attachment 
to Lieutenant Marriott, and in what way he had himself 
accidentally arrived at the discovery. 

His father interrupted him an^ily — 

" Am I to be induced to believe that the girl was no 

farty to the fraud ? Where is your common-sense, Everard ? 
t is incredible the man could have ventured on such a 
scheme had he not depended upon her to abet him. Eely 
upon it, she was ready enough to throw over the old lover 
for such chances as you offered her ! " 

" It is a sufficient answer to that view of the case," said 
Everard, quietly, "that she refuses to throw over the old 
lover now." 

" I cannot understand ! Has she then been amusing 
herself all this time in accepting your attentions, with the 
ultimate view of throwing over m the end one of the best 
matches in town ? " 

" Mf dear father, I am constrained to confess that the 
attentions I have offered her did uol u^ci^^'aariJi'^ iot^'^ Ny?^<iii 
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her mind the idea that I was a suitor for her hand. I was 
desperately afraid of scaring my bird before I had tamed it, 
and the consequence was that she scarcely looked upon me 
in any other light than as a tolerable companion for the ful- 
filment of certain social duties, whose age and appearance 
put all nonsense of that kind out of the question. All the 
time she has been fretting her innocent heart for her absent 
and silent lover — absent and silent through the shameless 
trickery of her father. You may take back your old belief 
in Lucia's goodness ; a sweeter, more loyal creature never 
trod the earth." 

Mr. Deane looked at him sharply. 

" But you," he said, " you loved her, or I am very much 
mistaken ; and, please God, you shall have her yet ! This 
impecunious sailor, disallowed by the father, has no better 
claim than yourself, to whom the most solemn pledges have 
been given. We have the means of coercion in our own 
hands." 

" Over whom ? George Prescott is ready enough to ful- 
fil his lying compact, and needs no coercion ; and over the 
strength of an ardent girl's first love we have no power at 
all, and if we had we would not use it." 

" Then your conclusion is, tamely to give her up and 
pocket the outrage and affront ? " 

" One can scarcely be said to give up a thing of which 
one had never even a momentary possession," answered 
Everard, with a somewhat dreary smile ; and then, meet- 
ing the full meaniilg of his father's anxious scrutiny, he 
added — 

" Had circumstances favoured me, I believe I could have 
become very fond of Lucia Prescott ; but at my time of life 
we do not rush into love. I assure you, my first tender 
whisper has yet to be spoken, and I find myself able to dis- 
cuss her marriage with another man with perfect coolness 
and disinterestedness." 

Mr. Deane shook his head sadly. 

" Then my disappointment is a great deal deeper than 
yours ! I cannot say now I regret this lost chance — at least 
she was a woman you were content to marry. Had things 
turned out as I hoped, I should have felt certain of keeping 
you by my side for the short space of life left me -^ also — 
ehall I s&y it, Everard? — of seemg ^ou Q.Q\AQt\SL "Vi ^^^'^'^ 
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bounds of regular domestic observance to which you still 
seem to find it impossible to submit." 

Everard looked up quickly. " Pray," he said with emo- 
tion, "do not harass yourself with the fear of my leaving 
England again for any length of time. Beyond a very short 
and occasional holiday, I am quite content to promise to 
stay at home so long as you continue to wish it. That you 
should be good enough to wish it so earnestly, fills me with 
shame and self-reproach for past neglect. As for the rest, I 
am not quite sure I understand what you mean." 

" Simply, my dear Everard, ask yourself how many nights 
last week saw you in bed at three o'clock in the morning ? 
You will perhaps answer that houses where people entertain 
are kept open even beyond that time, but then I know you 
detest both dinners and dances. I allow for club-house and 
opera ; and indeed it has always been a satisfaction to me 
that you should be able to find so unfailing a resource in the 
latter — but neither is to be found open at that hour. I am 
driven to conclude that you must supplement such justifi- 
able indulgences by others that would scarcely come under 
the same category. I am no puritan, as you know, but I had 
hoped such pleasures would have palled before now." 

"My dear father," began Everard, warmly — and then 
he stopped on the threshold of his exculpation, withheld by 
the feeling that he could scarcely wring the old man's heart 
by referring to his own sufferings, and thus proving the in- 
justice of the accusation. " My dear father," Jie repeated, 
with greater gentleness, " your anxieties on this score are 
groundless, but I pledge myself you shall not have occasion 
to complain of my late hours again." 

He would have added something more with a view to his 
self -vindication, but at that moment there was a knock at 
the door, and a servant entered with a telegram. 

The telegram was for Everard, and was to the effect 
that Lady Portisham had met with a severe carriage acci- 
dent, which threatened to prove fatal, and urgently desired 
to see him. 

" In case of her death," he said, handing it to his father, 

and more moved by the communication than he cared to 

show, " I shall lose one of my best friends, who always did 

me the inestimable kindness of thinking better of me than 

f deserved. " 
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"You will go to-night?" 

" I will go as soon as Pietro can push a change of linen 
into a portmanteau. I shall catch the night-mail, and be in 
Edinburgh by eight o'clock in the morning." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Lady Portisham was dyings No woman loved life 
better, or was more reluctant to bid it farewell. She was 
forty years old, but was conscious of unexhausted capacities 
for giving and receiving pleasure. She was still handsome, 
ardent, and insatiable of enjoyment. 

Twenty-four hours before, she had stepped into her car- 
riage radiant with health and animation, with a hundred 
delightful schemes for the morrow and its followers, to be 
brought back a crushed and miserable wretch, the beat of 
whose pulse was reduced to an awful problem of so many 
hours, more or less. 

She was a widow without children, and almost without 
kith or kin ; but she was beloved by her servants, and by 
the faithful woman who had been companion and friend 
during the last twelve years of her life. 

After all had been done for her which surgical skill 
could suggest, but which was almost ineffectual for the re- 
lief of her sufferings, which she endured with prodigious 
fortitude, she said to her immediate medical attendant with 
a smile — 

"You must keep me alive for twenty-four hours, at 
worst. My affairs are not in order. I have not only my 
soul to shrive, but my lawyer to see." 

" I will not leave the house," was the answer. " Is any- 
thing in my power ? " 

" Telegraph to Everard Deane. He is one of my oldest 
friends, and the creature I love next best to myself ; and 
remember I will not die till I have seen him ! " 

She calculated accurately the hours that must elapse be- 
fore the possibility of arrival, and then commanded herself 
to wait with patience. 
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In the meantime she sent for her lawyer, and gave him 
instructions to draw out a will, in which the bulk of her 
fortune was bequeathed to Everard, leaving a blank for the 
name of the inheritor until her condition should have ren- 
dered the ratification of the deed imperative, her motive 
being that she anticipated some opposition on the part of 
her legatee. Througn the hours of the long night she lay 
speechless, with doctor and skilled nurse in attendance, and 
her faithful friend sitting close by the bedside but with the 
dropped curtain between them. 

From time to time the latter looked at her watch and 
announced the hour. What thoughts passed through the 
dying woman's mind in that awful quietude, so soon to 
merge in the still more awful quiet of the grave ? Did she 
remember that throughout her prosperous and joyous life 
she had taken all her good things as an inalienable birth- 
right, and employed them solely as tools and channels of 
personal enjoyment ? She had never felt any hunger of the 
soul after God, nor scarcely a momentary yearning towards 
the bleak heights of moral aspiration and endeavour. 

She had been charitable, and even generous, to the poor 
and friendless ; but her charity had never cost her a per- 
sonal sacrifice, and her generosity was compatible with a 
boundless self-indulgence. Self had been the centre of her 
system, but she had never yet realised that she was selfish — 
did she realise it now ? 

Presently she broke the silence. " Draw back the cur- 
tains; the dawn breaks. Let me have the window open. 
Send for some fresh roses, Alice, and put everything out of 
sight that could offend a fastidious eye. Everard will soon 
be here." 

She was obeyed implicitly. And then, with help from 
doctor and nurse, she was raised into a reclining posture on 
her pillows, a stimulant administered, and she renewed her 
patient watch. 

It was half-past eight o'clock when the man whom she 
thus awaited arrived. She heard the sound of his carriage- 
wheels, and turned her eyes on the doctor, who was still 
standing by her bedside with his hand on her fluctuating 
pulse. 

" Go to him yourself, and prepare him for the shock — 
^Aere is no time to lose ; " and t\ieii sVie a^^^^ \.q Wt ix\^wd^ 
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in a voice that grew perceptibly weaker, as her eyes followed 
the doctor out of the room, " when he comes, leave us alone : 
be within call, all of you, but not within hearing." 

A few moments later Everard Deane was kneeling by 
her bedside, and had pressed his lips on the pale hand she 
feebly extended. 

Lady Portisham looked at him eagerly, and smiled 
faintly. 

" You are deeply shocked and very sorry for me, Eve- 
rard?" she said. " I imagine you are the one human being ' 
who may be able to understand what I suffer. You will not 
have forgotten that I once saw you in one of your paroxysms 
of torment, and the remembrance of it has braced my nerves 
under this terrible experience; but — I see — I am cruel — 
forgive me, dear ." Her voice dropped. 

Everard's pale face worked with emotion. The rack 
could scarcely have had a sharper agony for him than the 
sight of excruciating pain which he was powerless to relieve, 
endured by a woman with heroic fortitude, and that woman 
bound to him by a lifetime's friendship. 

" I cannot speak of what I feel and you suffer," he an- 
swered ; " with you one of the lights of my life will go out. 
Can I in any way serve you ? You have sent for me for 
some definite purpose ? " 

" Yes," she said, gazing at him with what he felt to be a 
heartrending intensity. " I have sent for you to bid you 
good-bye, as friends must do who are obliged to part, and — 
to make you a wedding-present in advance of the event.. 
You must not refuse it ! " 

He looked up quickly. It is superfluous to have reserves 
with the dying ; and all the subdued and scarcely acknowl- 
edged anguish of his soul was expressed in the face he lifted 
towards her. 

" Do not," he urged, " let us speak of my affairs, only — 
I shall never marry ! " 

A spasm contracted the brow of the dying woman and 
passed convulsively through her crushed frame. Everard 
hesitated a moment whether he should call assistance, but 
she made a pathetic gesture of restraint. He rose quietly 
and rendered her what help he could — raising the drooping 
head upon his breast, and wiping the dews of agony and 
dissolution from her forehead, YJith. «i» ^k\\\fe^ Xk^^^tc^^^®. 
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which owed as much to experience as to friendship. He 
was going to replace her on her piUows, in order to rea^jh a 
cordial close at hand, when she checked him. 

" Do not move. I am a little easier so, and I must make 
haste to tell you what I want. I have made you my heir : 
I have no near relations. And — I have loved you, Everard ! 
You must humour a dying woman, and make no puerile 
objections — promise me this ! " 

He was inexpressibly touched and distressed; but the 
proposal seemed one impossible to accept. He was hesitat- 
ing in what words suflBciently gentle ne could convey his 
refusal, when she spoke again — 

"You will never marry, you said? God forgive me; 
but I could go down to my grave better content if I knew 
that you spoke the truth ! You will never marry — Lucia 
Prescott!" 

He made another attempt to divert her mind from him- 
self, but it only served to irritate her dangerously. 

" Do not thwart me ! I have no time for contention. 
Tell me what you mean, when you say that you will never 
marry — Lucia ? " 

" I mean she is heart and soul in love elsewhere, and was 
engaged before ever I had made her acquaintance ; there- 
fore, dear Lady Portisham, destroy your will. It is not yet 
too late. You see I want no wedding-gifts." 

She made no answer. He was not quite sure she had 
followed what he said until he perceived that tears, which 
pain had not sufficed to force from her eyes, were slowly 
gathering under the closed lids and trickling down her 
cheeks. 

" Oh," she said at length, in a voice of painful concen- 
tration, " fate is cruel ! A heavenly dream seems to mock 
me. Did you understand what I said just now, or was it 
too ridiculous? Fool as I am — just ten years older than 
yourself — I have loved you, I repeat. Not as a friend, Ev- 
erard, but as a wife might love; nay, more — more — as a 
woman who knew herself misprized and contemned. You 
shudder ! I am thankful I cannot see your face." 

He placed her with careful gentleness on her pillows, 
and came back to his former position at her bedside, so as 
to be in the full focus of her failing vision. 

''Live now I " he said with gleaming eyes, and voice 
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that vibrated with emotion, " and I will love you a hun- 
dredfold better than you have loved me ! " 

He lifted up her hand again as he spoke, and kissed it 
in a sort of strained exaltation of feeling. She lay gazing 
at him in silent hopelessness. 

" Too late ! too late ! I think, perhaps, I might have 
consoled you, but that thought is bom only of such an 
hour as this. Strong and well — in my old riotous health 
and spirits — ^you would not have spoken so. It comes of 
your knight-errantry, Everard ; you would not let a dying 
woman go down shamed to her grave ! " 

She was silent for a few moments, almost as if she had 
lapsed into unconsciousness, then opening her eyes, and 
looking at him with a sort of remorseful tenderness, 
added — 

" Kiss me once, before my lips grow cold enough to re- 
volt yours." 

He bent over her and kissed her once and again with 
grave deliberate tenderness; but she was right—the im- 
pulse of magnanimous self-sacrifice was subsiding. 

Had she lived, he was capable of making the surrender 
of his life to her love, but ne would soon have discovered 
that love comes not even at the call of magnanimity. 

After a pause she said — 

" You shall leave me now for a little time while I see 
my doctor and my lawyer. I wish you had been a poor 
man, that I could have enriched you ; as it is, I shall at 
least render you independent of a father's authority and 
caprices. I say to myself, ' My money will serve to keep 
my memory green in his recollection ; I shall weave myself 
into the texture of his everyday life. At times he must 
pause and think, " I owe this and that to her — poor soul, 
she loved me ! " ' " 

" I quite understand," he answered gently, " and I am 
profoundly grateful, but it must not be. I implore you to 
listen patiently a moment, for my sake, who will suffer 
such bitter pain and self-reproach if I am the cause of hurt- 
ing you in any way at this time. For me to accept your 
fortune would be nothing less than infamy. I am too rich 
as it is, and should dread to increase the responsibilities of a 
position which even now I fulfil very badly. My dear, the 
world would execrate me for my c\x^\i\\,^^^TA ^^t^"^^^"^/. 
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you would weight me with a load heavier than I could bear. 
Give it to those who have claims upon you — there must be 
such." 

" There are none," she cried with distressing eagerness, 
" or I should not have overlooked them ! You know better 
than I my sister's sad story. Everard, you are cruel I I 
wish the world to know I have loved you ! " 

" And the world would deride your love and lay it to 
my charge, as one other offence against me. We do not 
offer our dead hearts for dissection, Claudia ! Let me help 
you to decide what is best to be done. Do you know of no 
struggling lives you can brighten ? No charity, deep and 
broad enough for you to rejoice to help it forward ? " 

He leaned over her, speaking low and rapidly, and ago- 
nised by the consciousness that her mind at this supreme 
crisis should be disturbed and irritated by anxieties of 
which he was the cause. 

But even the awful shadow of death works no magic 
change in human character. Lady Portisham dying, was 
still impatient of opposition, and resolute in working out 
her own will, which now took the passionate determination 
of showing the man she had so long silently worshipped, 
some public proof of her regard. 

" You are hastening my end, Everard," she whispered, 
but with eyes aflame with excitement, " and robbing me of 
the chance to find a few minutes before I die to set my soul 
in order. Do not speak another word — I am resolved ! If 
you refuse to help me, and to send me my lawyer, who is 
waiting down-stairs, at least have enough mercy upon me 
to let others do what you refuse. Will you ring that 
bell ? " 

He hesitated, oppressed by a conflict of feeling which 
filled heart and brain with a sense almost of stupefaction. 
It is hard to resolve a problem in casuistry with the sands 
of a human life running out rapidly under the eyes. Then 
a sudden thought, coming as if from without, penetrated 
his mind, and was accepted after a moment's pause of in- 
stinctive revolt. 

" You are resolved ? " he asked in the same low but in- 
cisive accents as before, and taking again in his the pallid 
hand which lay motionless on the coverlet; "then I must 
jield. You leave me your fortune because you love me," 
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Claudia ? In that case you will suffer me to do with it 
what pleases me best. Well, I accept it on these terms ; 
here on the spot and instant as a gift, without the legal 
formalities, for which we have no time, and which count 
for nothing between friends like us. And having accepted 
it — do you follow my meaning? — I give it back to you 
again that you may dispose of what was mine according to 
my wish and direction." 

He spoke with-metallic distinctness, she following each 
word with strained effort and eyes fastened on his pale, set 
face. As he paused she gasped for breath. 

" What would you do ? " she succeeded in saying. " You 
shall have your way." 

" I would have you, in laying down your life, bring joy 
and gladness into other lives, and give a better man than I 
the chance of making a sweet woman happy. I desire you 
to make Lieutenant Marriott, late of H. M. S. AlcidoUj 
your heir, in recognition of his gallant behaviour in the per- 
formance of his duty off the Cape of Good Hope on the 
17th of last December. Shall I send for your lawyer ? " 

" You wish it," she asked faintly — " with all your heart ? 
I think I understand. It is a piece of knight-errantry 
again ! " 

'* Yes," he said with a quiet smile, " it is a piece of 
knight-errantry ; but if you would have me love you even 
better than I do, and adore your memory for sweet sub- 
mission to what seems to you my unreason, help me to 
doit!" 

"It shall be done," she answered; "but lose no. time 
about it. You will stay and help me, and witness the 
deed?" 

" I will stay that I may be at hand to answer any ques- 
tions or give any information your man of business may re- 
quire, but my name must not appear in the transaction." 

She looked at him for a few moments with an undefin- 
able expression ; then, as the sound of approaching foot- 
steps reached her ears, said in a low, hurried, shame-stricken 
voice — 

" God forgive me, Everard, and you, too, if you can ! 
but I shall die better content that it is not your vocation to 
make that sweet woman happy ! " 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

It is not often, in this prosaic nineteenth century, that 
anything so extravagant or unusual occurs as the devising 
of a rich inheritance to a stranger on the score of personal 
merit. 

Lady Portisham's untimely death and eccentric will ani- 
mated the flagging spirit of society into renewed vigour, 
towards the end of a protracted season. Lieutenant Mar- 
riott became a centre of curiosity, which was quickened to 
interest wherever he became personallv known. 

Had he cared to do so, he might have reigned as tem- 

Eorary lion at dinner-tables and in drawing-rooms which 
ad not hitherto been open to him. The merit which had 
won him a fortune was now scrutinised and estimated on 
quite a different basis from when, a few months earlier, it 
had been incidentally the subject of newspaper reports. He 
was not only a hero, but a hero with whom intimacy was at 
once an honour and an advantage. 

Lady Portisham's bequest included a charming estate in 
Hertfordshire, valued at £6,000 a year, exclusive of plate 
and pictures, and a considerable amount of personal prop- 
erty, represented by Government stocks and other invest- 
ments of undoubted security. Also there was a town house 
in Moray Place, Edinburgh, which had been an heirloom 
for many generations in the family, and which was rich in 
art treasures and decorative furniture. It was here the poor 
lady had made her incomprehensible will and drawn her 
last breath. 

It is not to be supposed that Hugh Marriott was allowed 
to appropriate his good fortune without let or hindrance 
from those few members of Lady Portisham's family who 
imagined they had legal claims upon the property ; but, as 
he showed himself not only willing but anxious to subject 
these claims to the most searching legal examination, and as 
in each case they proved unreal and fallacious, the mur- 
murs of discontent and indignation gradually died down. 
Lady Portisham's servants and dependents of all kinds had 
been generously remembered, and her jewels divided as 
souvenirs amongst her personal friends: for the rest, the 
property she thus strangely disposed ol alie lield in her own 
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right on the maternal side of tjie house, and was surely at 
liberty to devise as it pleased her, — the hereditary estates 
having passed out of her hands with the title at the time of 
her husband's decease. 

It would be hard to say which of the few persons most 
interested in this extraordinary turn in tlie tide of their 
affairs felt the greatest surprise. Hugh Marriott himself 
was for a long time incredulous as to the fact, and then 
difficult to persuade that, fact as it appeared, he had a right 
to appropriate so gratuitous a benefit. 

He had never heard of Lady Portisham in his life, nor, 
to the best of his knowledge, had she ever cast her eyes upon 
him ; also he was sufficiently modest and sensible to wonder 
very much that his simple act of devotion to professional 
duty could appear to any rational woman deserving of such 
magnificent recognition. His final conclusion was, that it 
must be regarded as an exhibition of that fantastic eccen- 
tricity of which social biography furnishes many examples, 
without offering any reasonable explanation of the motive, 
and that he was justified in taking advantage of it. 

Hugh Marriott, like all the average sons of men, throve 
and expanded under happiness: all his best impulses and 
capabilities needed the sun of prosperity for their full 
development. He was not of the fibre which supports ob- 
scurity, or misconception, or injury with heroic patience, or 
which quickens under the demands of self-surrender. 

There was perfect allegiance and manljr satisfaction in 
the grateful feelings with which he considered how this 
change of position would affect his relations with Lucia. 
The first time they met after it had become certain was one 
of such heavenly rapture of delight, that it was really con- 
soling to know that mere worldly blessings can have the 
power to bring so pure and perfect an experience. In the 
glow of success and recognition which now shone upon him, 
all doubt and misgiving, all past grudges on all sides, were 
consumed. Hugh could afford to be perfectly magnani- 
mous. Mr. Prescott, on his side, behaved with his usual 
caution. To oppose the match would now be absurd ; but 
he withdrew his objections deliberately and with a certain 
show of reluctance, and did not give in his final adhesion 
till an interview in Mr. Deane's private room in Lomh^^d 
Street had convinced him tViat ne ^laOi t^o^Okvcl^Xk^V^'^Nxl 
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that quarter from the relinquishment of the proposed alli- 
ance with the banker's son and heir. 

The accommodation granted was allowed to stand over 
for discharge on conditions so liberal and practicable as to 
fill him with secret surprise and moderately expressed satis- 
faction. But it was at the same time courteously intimated 
that no further assistance must be asked for. feut George 
Prescott now felt the ground once more firm beneath his 
feet, and could dispense with any further aid : he had en- 
dured the pinch with fortitude, and tided over the difficulty 
in a way wiiich pleasantly confirmed his self -estimate. He 
would still have preferred Everard as his son-in-law, but he 
had no personal objection to Hugh Marriott now that the 
latter was no longer poor and slighted. 

Moreover, Mr. Prescott's affection for his beautiful and 
high-spirited daughter was a very real thing ; ^d he could 
not help feeling pleasure to see the old colour once more 
freshening her pale cheeks and the light of joy in her shin- 
ing eyes — especially as it had cost him nothing. 

Also, it was not positively disagreeable to him to observe 
that* his wife now ventured to raise her head and look at 
him, without wincing as though she dreaded to receive a 
blow, and that her interest in Lucia's trousseau — for the 
marriage was to take place in three mouths after Lady 
Portisham's death — called off her mind from morbid self- 
reproach for a treachery which had, happily, failed in its 
object. 

So far all went merry at Eichmond as the marriage-bells 
which were so soon to ring ; but as the first flush of delight 
and novelty subsided, Lucia was conscious of a feeling of 
disappointment, that in regaining her lover she had lost her 
friend. 

Some indefinite feeling which she did not attempt to 
analyse (for she had no natural tendency towards introspec- 
tion) prevented her from expressing the regret aloud ; but 
such reserves have a quickening and strengthening influ- 
ence, and certainly her desire to see Everard Deane again, 
and receive his congratulations on her happiness, assumed 
increasing proportions. 

Her sister Helen was at this time staying on a long visit 

at their father's house, partly on account of Lucia's ap- 

proaching marriage, and partly because her husband had 
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been suddenly called to America on family affairs, and sLe 
had no wish to cross the Atlantic. In their free sisterly in- 
tercourse, Lucia had talked a great deal about Everard to 
Mrs. Lorimer, and had excited considerable anxiety in her 
mind to make his acquaintance. It happened also to be in 
her power — such gossip having reached her ears in her more 
extended intercourse with the world — to give Lucia a good 
deal of information about his reputed character and foreign 
extravagances, which was received by the younger sister 
with the most indignant repudiation. 

" My dear," said the youthful matron, adjusting soUcit- 
ously the fall of her drapery as she sat in a low lounging- 
chair in her sister's dressing-room, " a man is not necessarily 
less attractive because — he has seen life and enjoyed it. I 
have no doubt Sir Galahad's manners were very crude." 

Lucia blushed all over her fair face. 

" I don't know how to answer you," she said. " Only it 
is not because Mr. Deane's manners and conversation are so 
delightful that I like him, but because he is so good. He 
always gives me the idea that to please himself is neither a 
desire nor a necessity with him." 

" Perhaps he has grown tired of pleasing himself, and is 
trying the other way for novelty. Or, pemaps, as he is so 
very clever, he saw that was the best way of pleasing you." 

" But why should he specially wish to please me ? " asked 
Lucia, looking straight into her sister's face. 

" Why ? because I have been given to understand that 
he would wish to please any woman who looked at him with 
such big brown eyes as yours," returned Helen with a laugh. 
Then perceiving that the sweet face she was scrutinising 
looked grave, almost to displeasure, she added — 

" Or very likely, dear, his friendship was as honest as it 
seemed ; for I have heard he can act the saint as well as the 
sinner, and compounds for past excesses by present auster- 
ities. Be that as it may, I should very much like to know 
him. Of course he will give you a wedding-present ? " 

A few days after, as the two sisters were driving through 
Piccadilly, Everard Deane passed them on the pavement, 
and was immediately recognised by Lucia. She nad given 
the signal to stop the carriage, and uttered an exclamation 
of pleasure in such close proximity to him, that the action, 
if not the sound, attracted his attodliou. ^^\ciO^'5i^^^'^i:^% 
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and seeing no evasion possible, came up at once to pay his 
respects to her. After the first greetings and his introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Lorimer were over, Lucia said, looking into his 
face with her direct and tender glance — 

" I scarcely thought, Mr. Deane, you would have been 
the only one amongst my friends who would have failed to 
congratulate me on my happiness. You must know, of 
course, how happy I am ? I had hoped and expected you 
would have called upon me before this and given me the 
opportunity of thanking you. I mean," she added, drop^ 
ping her eyes for a moment with a sudden vivid blush, as 
she thought he looked as if he did not fully understand^ 
" that you were so good in sending Hugh to me." 

" If you will allow me, I will call and be thanked to- 
morrow," he said, smiling. And then he bowed over the 
little hand that met his with such a ready clasp, and took 
his leave. The thoroughfare was crowded, and he saw what 
Lucia did not, — the attention her lovely, eager face was ex- 
citing in the passers-by. 

He came the next day at the hour he had been accus- 
tomed to call, and found, to his great relief, that the sisters 
were together, practising with admirable perseverance the 
music of a certain comic opera which was at that time ex- 
citing the judicious public to enthusiasm. 

His great fear had been lest Lucia should desire to see 
him alone: he felt that he had no confidence in his own 
self-restraint. The time which had elapsed since he saw 
her last, and the course which events had taken, had served 
to show him that the sacrifice he had made, and the task he 
had set himself, were greater than he had at first estimated 
— greater, he doubted, than he had moral nerve to repeat. 

Cowards, he reflected, should fly ; and he had decided 
not to subject himself to the danger of another interview 
with Lucia. 

The meeting of yesterday had upset this resolution : to 
resist the entreaty of her glance, and the beseeching tones 
of her voice, was impossible ; besides which, his chivalrous 
instinct was to endure any personal discomfort if by so do- 
ing he could give her pleasure. 

But none the less he welcomed the presence of Mrs. 
Lonmer, and the resource of the comic opera, with inward 
thankfulness. 
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"My sister tells me you are a critic, Mr. Deane," said 
Helen, throwing herself with abounding sprightliness into 
the situation, " so we shall leave off as a matter of course. 
All critics are to be dreaded, but the musical critic is the 
most formidable of his kind. I could not produce another 
note." 

" Not even when you are sustained by the happy con- 
sciousness that you are able to defy criticism ! You and 
your sister were singing that duet, as I entered the room, 
with the most delightful freshness. Please to let me hear 
it again. I am willing to allow it is a rare pleasure to be 
able to praise without misgiving." 

She smiled, and Lucia said — 

" If you will play to us afterwards ; do you remember 
you once promised me ? and I know you like to redeem 
your word." 

" No," interrupted Helen ; " he shall sing for us. Mr. 
Deane has a singing face, and I prefer two bars of the 
human voice to all the songs without words that ever were 
written." 

" Then my face belies me," said Everard, smiling. " I 
never sing, nor do I play songs without words, so we are 
necessarily driven back to the score before us. Do repeat 
the duet ! " 

Mrs. Lorimer fully intended to do so: she was quite 
aware that she touched the piano admirably, and that her 
true and flexible voice showed to great advantage in the 
brilliant music of the comic opera. 

Everard was a delightful listener : not a point of her 
merit escaped him, and his careless remarks and light criti- 
cism showed a scientific culture and acumen which, though 
held in reserve as out of keeping with the present occasion, 
commended themselves to her understanding and piqued 
her curiosity. 

Here and there he had, as if instinctively, lent his voice 
to hers, either in illustration of what he was saying or to 
supplement Lucia's deficiency. And not only did Mrs. 
Lorimer find that it more than justified her first idea, but 
it touched her sister's emotional nature with something of 
a new sensation. 

Lucia left the two together at the piano^ and sat d<i^\5^ 
at a little distance, her hands ioldefli \oo%^^ \aV<et\^^^^K^. 
9 
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head a little bowed in an attitude habitual to her thought- 
ful moments, and her ear intently awaiting the occasional 
snatches of Everard's voice. 

When a pause presently occurred, she said, with great 
earnestness — 

"Why did you say you could not sing, Mr. Deane? 
You have a divine voice : I have never heard but one like 
it " — mentioning the great tenor of the day. " But do sing 
to us something different from that ! I have -several of the 
great operas, and Mendelssohn's songs, and the * Messiah ' — 
It would be an exquisite delight to hear you sing something 
really fine ; " and she got up with the intention of seeking 
out the books, with an eagerness almost amounting to ex- 
citement in her manner. 

" I see you take our social excuses too seriously,^' he 
answered. " I said I never sang, which meant not so much 
that I could not, as that I seldom cared to do so. Do not 
trouble to find any better music. I have already stayed an 
unconscionable time, and must say good morning." 

Lucia looked rather grieved than disappointed. 

" It would have been a great pleasure to me," she said 
simply, " but if you would rather not, of course I will not 
urge you. Only you must not judge of my love of music 
by my own poor performance. I still hope that another 
time you may be persuaded." 

He had almost been persuaded then, seeing how her 
heart was set upon it, but Mrs. Lorimer's bright observing 
eyes served the part of his better angel. 

" Another time," he said courteously, " I will not refuse. 
But all this has made me forget the very object of my visit. 
I came, you remember, to congratulate you on your changed 

E respects. I do so with all my heart ; it delights me to see 
ow well and happy you look." 
Then after a pause — " You are to be married very soon ? " 
" Early in October," she answered, blushing slightly, but 
not averting her eyes from his face ; " is it not like a fairy- 
tale — Hugh's good fortune, I mean? You knew Lady 
Portisham intimately ; had you any idea of this ? Did you 
ever hear her mention him ? " 

" Never," he said quietly ; " she was one of my dearest 

friends, but even such do not often discuss questions of 

property, MoreoyeVj she died verj suddenly " He 
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stopped: the subject on all sides was painful in an ex- 
treme deffree. • 

" I beg your pardon," said Lucia ; " I did not know she 
had been so much to you. It is very sad, after all, to con- 
sider that we owe our prosperity to the untimely death of a 
generous and beautiful woman : that your loss, Mr. Deane, 
should be our gain." 

" But meantime," interrupted Mrs. Lorimer, " we accept 
our advantages with a light heart. I protest, Lucia, this is 
thfe first time I have heard you express any lamentation over 
Lady Portisham's death, and — I have admired your sin- 
cerity ! " 

** I am very glad," said Everard, '^ that your sister has 
been spared any superfluous pain in the matter. Her pride 
in the recognition of Lieutenant Marriott's gallantry would 
naturally counterbalance the mild regret, which is all that 
even the most sensitive can feel for the death of one who is 
a stranger. Her friends need never wish to 'quicken her 
sensibility." 

The tears were gathering slowly under Lucia's eyelids. 

" Why are you always so very kind to me ? " she asked, 
in a low tone. " You fill me with self-reproach ! I have 
been just as selfish as Helen says, grasping my great joy 
with both hands, and never thinking of you." 

" Well, that was rather less than I should have expected, 
though quite consistent with my experience of things. Did 
I not tell ^ou joy was an egoist ? I have not the slightest 
difficulty in forgiving you ; but I suppose," he added, with 
a momentary touch of pardonable bitterness, "that Lieu- 
tenant Marriott helps you to bear the burden of this great 
joy?" 

" They are ideal lovers," said Helen, " and are always 
making me wish I had my time to come over again, under 
different conditions of course; but all the same, I tell 
Hugh he is more fortunate than any man has a right to be. 
However, I will own he takes his good luck meekly, and 
does not presume upon it." 

" I am very glad to hear it," said Everard, gravely. " I 
shall not have the opportunity of congratulating him per- 
sonally. I am going away almost immediately." 

"Then you will not be able to come to our wedding?" 
cried Lucia, in an accent of intense ^m^^c^xvX.\£vfcXi.^.. 
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" No," he said, smiling at her ; " I shall not. The damp, 
brumous atmosphere of our beloved native land does not 
suit my miserable constitution. I am going to spend the 
winter at — at Kome, probably." 

Mrs. Lorimer smiled, while Lucia continued to regard 
him with a solicitous tenderness he found hard to endure 
with equanimity. 

" Shall we have no means of knowing how you are ? " 
she asked. 

A reply from the profound reserve of sorrow and bitter- 
ness in his heart sprang to his lips, but he checked it. 

" Mr. Prescott sees my father occasionally," he answered, 
" and will be able to hear news of me. But you will find 
the realisation of your great joy more absorbing even than 
the anticipation of it. Our acquaintance has only been an 
episode in a London season." 

He pressed lightly her extended hand, retained Mrs. 
Lorimers for a moment or two, while replying to her lively 
badinage, and took his leave. 

A few minutes afterwards, during which the one sister 
continued to touch the keys of the piano in a significant 
suggestive manner, and the other sat silent and seemingly 
depressed in the chair from which she had risen to bid her 
friend ^ood-bye, Hugh Marriott entered the room. 

Lucia roused and quickened at once, but not before he 
had observed her attitude of dejection. 

" I met Mr. Everard Deane in the park," he said ; " has 
he been here, Lucia ? " 

"Are you not on speaking terms, then?" interposed 
Helen, swinging round slowly on the music-stool so as to 
bring her eyes to bear upon him. 

" I presume not," returned Hugh, stiffly. " He passed 
me with a formal recognition, not seeming to think it ne- 
cessary to congratulate me on my good fortune." 

" Did you know," she asked again, " that Lady Portis- 
ham was his dear friend ? I assure you he turned pale 
when her name was mentioned." 

" No," replied Hugh, with a sneer, repressed out of con- 
sideration to Lucia ; " I should find it hard to believe that 
any one who had stood as dear friend to him could ever 
have proved so good a friend to me." 

Helen raised her eyebrows. ^^Xo\x vv;a\.oxi\^\\ \!CiaV I 
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had not the very faintest glimmering of a suspicion before 
that you were rivals." 

" Helen ! " ejaculated Lucia, in a voice of positive dis- 
tress, and Hugh's face flamed with annoyance. 

" I wish you would talk a little less at random, Helen ; 
you will do Lucia an incalculable amount of harm ! " he 
said, with the angry bluntness justified by long acquaint- 
aiice and the approaching marriage tie. 

" Oh, Lucia, my darling, how I long to have you all to 
myself in our sweet Hertfordshire retirement ! " 

" Do you mean Lady Portisham's place ? " asked Mrs. 
Lorimer, in artless surprise. " Good heavens, Hugh, you 
are cleverer than I supposed ! It would at least have re- 
quired a seven years' apprenticeship before I could have 
alluded to my windfall with such a masterly air of propri- 
etorship." 

Hugh smiled magnanimously. 

'" I am too happy to be irritable. Do your worst, my 
dear ; those may laugh who win." 

" Mr. Deane has Tost in the race, then ? I am surprised, 
for I should have backed him in starting : I should wish 
him to be made to understand that I am quite willing to 
try and console him. He looks sad and he looks ill, — :two 
irresistible points in his favour when allied with such man- 
ners as his. Also he would not sing for us, though Lucia 
besought him almost on her knees." 

" You will make Hugh angry, Helen, by your nonsense, 
in spite of his good resolutions; and you know how I hate 
this sort of banter. It is an insult to Mr. Deane to associate 
his name with mine in this fashion." 

" To Mr. Deane ! " repeated Marriott, trenchantly. 

" Yes," said Lucia, simply ; " there is not enough in me 
to attract such a man as he is. A woman must be clever 
and captivating, like poor Lady Portisham, or he would 
not care for her. Besides, to talk in this way robs him of 
all the merit of the great kindness he has shown me out of 
the goodness and sweetness of his own nature; and he 
would do the same for any other human being who wanted 
help and sympathy as I did. I am more indebted to him 
than words can express, or any poor act of mine repay. It 
was through him that you came back to me, Hugh! " aud 
she looked at her lover, withi sw\mm\\i% ^:n^%» 
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"No, no," said Hugh eagerly, and kissing away her 
tears with passionate effusion, " I will not acknowledge I 
owe you, dear, to his interference. I should have come back 
out of the necessity of things. Moreover, I cannot let you 
nurse such a false idea of his merits — he is unworthy of 
your good opinion, Lucia." 

" Is he? she answered, with a touch of loyal disdain. 
" I do not believe it, nor will I hear what you or the world 
may have to say against him. None of us can judge the 
force of the temptations which beset other men and other 
women, or graduate the scale of good and evil. I dare say 
most of our conclusions are mistaken, perhaps altogether 
wrong. But we do recognise what is unselfish and gener- 
ous — what gives much and asks for nothing in return — and 
to my mind " 

She stopped short. " We will not discuss the matter 
any more," she added. 

" Nor even add his divine voice to the list of his other 
ineffable merits," remarked Helen sotto voce. ^ 

" You forget," said Lucia, trying to speak lightly, " that 
he would not let us judge fairly even of that. But I will 
go and see if mamma is coming to luncheon." 

As she closed the door softly behind her, a significant 
silence fell between the two she had left behind. Hugh 
looked ruffled and uneasy ; Mrs. Lorimer took up a silk 
sock she was knitting for her absent lord, and observed him 
furtively. 

Presently she asked — 

"You never saw the late Lady Portisham in your 
life ? " 

" Never to my knowledge. I have told you so scores of 
times." 

" And she never wrote to you at any period, expressing 
her sense of your surpassing merits in that little affair off 
the coast of Africa, as gushing women are apt to do, espe- 
cially if of a certain age ? " 

"Never! What are you driving at, Helen?" he re- 
joined testily. 

" And she was Mr. Everard Deane's intimate friend ? " 

" Of that I know nothing." 

Helen looked at him with her provocative smile, and 
paused : she saw h^ was looking "proiovxTi^X^ MTLCiOTxAot'waXA^ 
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— his brow contracted and lips twitching with nervous irri- 
tation. 

" Have you some momentous revelation to make ? " he 
asked, in a voice with so anxious a tone that it touched the 
deeper side of her trivial nature. 

" None ! " she said heartily, " only the sex is such an 
enigma, and I have an objection to give up a riddle. 
Hugh, Lucia is as good as gold, and you are right to dis- 
trust Mr. Everard Deane. I am glad he is going away, and 
I am glad you are to have our darling after all. Only, re- 
member, we shall never forgive you if you fail to make her 
as happy as she deserves." 

She tapped him lightly on the shoulder, and passed 
smiling out of the room. 

Six weeks afterward Hugh and Lucia were married. 
The day before her wedding she received an anonymous 
wedding-gift. It was a small Venetian casket, curiously 
and elaborately inlaid with gold — in itself no trifling offering. 
It contained a necklace and bracelets of pearls of such ex- 
quisite perfection that it would have required a more prac- 
tised faculty than the simple Lucia's to have estimated their 
value. 

Helen was with her when she opened and examined the 
packet, and uttered an exclamation of rapture. 

" Who has sent it ? Oh, Lucia, you lucky girl ! This 
is a blow it is not given me to recover. Who has had the 
taste and prodigality to endow you in this royal fashion ? " 

Lucia held the necklace delicately suspended, and looked 

at it with eyes softly shining with pleasure and admiration. 

- " I never saw anything so lovely ! Do you ask who has 

sent it? I once told him I cared for no jewels but pearls." 

"Him?" repeated Helen curiously; "I do not follow 
you ! " 

" Mr. Everard Deane," replied Lucia quietly, but bend- 
ing still lower over her treasures with a sigh of intense sat- 
isfaction. " Helen, I shall wear his gift to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

It is a curious thing to observe how human nature as- 
similates itself to new conditions. 

Hugh Marriott took his position as one of the landown- 
ers of Hertfordshire with as much aplomb and self-satisfac- 
tion as if it had come to him as a hereditary inheritance. 
He retired at once from the service, abandoning with won- 
derfully little regret a profession to which he had hitherto 
considered himself as passionately devoted. -But it is con- 
fessedly difficult to separate means from ends — the process 
from the result; and in marrying Lucia he had accom- 
plished the chief ambiti6n of his life. He had no doubt 
thought honour and distinction were the prizes for which 
he aimed, when his chief motive was to find a short way to 
the possession of the woman he loved. Fate had stepped 
in, and thrown the gift into his hands ; and henceforth the 
necessity for struggle and strain was over. 

Hugh Marriott, happily for his peace of mind, developed 
in his changed circumstances one or two latent character- 
istics. He found he had a strong bias and unusual talent 
for scientific agriculture, and threw himself with great zest 
into the business, retaining in his own hands one of the 
best farms on the estate, and announcing to despondent 
tenants and sceptical critics his intention of proving tri- 
umphantly that farming, even in this era of depression, 
could be made to pay. At the same time, the seaman's 
passion for horse exercise now took the form of an eager 
devotion to the hunting-field. He kept two or three thor- 
oughly trustworthy hunters in his stable, and rode to hounds 
three days out of the six. 

He became very popular in the county, — his handsome 
person, pleasant manners, and superficially easy temper rec- 
ommending him to casual acquaintance, whose good- will 
was apt to be confirmed by an introduction to his home and 
its mkress. 

So thoroughly acceptable did Hugh Marriott find simple 

country life, that he seldom cared to go to town. He had 

never been made free of the inner and higher circles of 

London society; and perhaps he had too much self-con- 

sciousness and self -appreciation to become very fond of it. 
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or an accepted favourite in it. He had all his life been ac- 
customed to more or less of favour and consideration, based 
on his personal merits ; and he did not care to find himself 
an undistinguished unit of a throng. He had none of the 
suave if superficial unselfishness — the courteous self-efface- 
ment — which go so far to make man or woman popular. 
Then he had no hobbies which could only find exercise in a 
great capital: he was indifferent to art, music, and the 
stage, and regarded science coldly as too nearly akin to irre- 
ligion. 

As they had no town house, it was either necessary to 
rent apartments or to stay with his wife's parents at Rich- 
mond. The latter was not to his taste, and the former he 
considered an extravagant outlay (for farming on scientific 
principles is apt to be expensive), and also an upsetting of 
desirable routine habits. He was wont to assure his wife 
" there was no place like home ; " and in reiterating the ax- 
iom, he was conscious of a glow of moral self-approval. 

It may well be asked at this stage if Hugh Marriott 
ordered his life with no outlet beyond his own gratifica- 
tion ? — if the ardent lover had become an indifferent hus- 
band ? By no means : but he considered that, as mistress 
of one of the most charming seats in England, and with an 
inexhaustible variety of elegant and womanly resources, it 
would scarcely be possible for Lucia to be happier than she 
was. She loved the country with simple passion, and there 
was no prettier scenery to be desired than that within ten 
miles of her own park gates ; she was so constituted as to 
make an actual joy out of the growth and care-taking of 
flowers; and she had greenhouses and ferneries at com- 
mand. She had a womanly love of children, and of play- 
ing the Lady Bountiful to her poorer neighbours ; and the 
admirably managed schools and cottages of Stockdale gave 
her graceful opportunities for self-indulgence. 

She had so-called friends and neighbours in plenty, and 
every luxurious appliance to make visiting and receiving 
agreeable ; and her piano, needlework, and books for her 
solitary hours at home. 

But such hours were few. She had a husband who 
never or rarely failed to meet her at every succeeding meal, 
and who, if not constantly by her side, as she might have 
desired, was never very far off, and ol 'w^cvo^^ ^^^^ ^x:^^ ^'^^ 
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gagements she was kept thoroughly informed. In the in- 
tervals of his busier and more varied life, her tender com- 
panionship and unfailing responsiveness to whatever was 
occupjring his mind at the moment, met all the needs of his 
masculine nature : could it for a moment be conceived that 
he was not equally adequate to hers ? 

Moreover, he had made a great sacrifice to Lucia's 
pleasure in the first six months of their marriage ; for he 
nad travelled with her over a considerable part of southern 
Europe, and spent two months out of the six at Rome, when, 
so far as he was concerned, the traditional honeymoon would 
have been more acceptable. 

But she had never travelled, and her enthusiasm and 
delight were so eager that he could not resist them. And 
indeed, as he was almost as much a stranger to the Conti- 
nent as herself, he admitted that it would be desirable to 
rub off their provincialism before settling down in their 
place in county society. 

It must be confessed that a tour of this description, un- 
dertaken on the one part from submission and expediency, 
and on the other with a very genuine but quite uncultured 
ardour, was not likely to be mentally very remunerative. 
Lucia, indeed, worked hard to understand and assimilate 
what she saw, making a serious and exhaustive study of the 
guide-books that were seldom out of her hands, and eagerly 
availing herself of all chance opportunities to widen her 
knowledge. They made some intelligent and instructed 
acquaintances in Rome, who helped her a little in her be- 
wildered attempt to apprehend the weight and mystery of 
the new world into which she had entered ; but on many occa- 
sions, when standing with her Murray between her droop- 
ing fingers, face to face with the statues and bronzes of the 
Vatican, or the fine marbles of the Villa Borghese, her de- 
sire to be enlightened to the height of what she had sensi- 
bility enough to perceive, was ineffably great, — grew almost 
to a passion and a remorse. 

Hugh Marriott's comprehension was as fairly intelligent 
as that of the average uncultivated Briton, lacking entirely 
that divine perception, at once humble and acute, which 
acts as a sixth and finer sense; and, moreover, he could 
not rid himself entirely of the idea that there was some- 
tbjng indecorous in standing witti \i\^ \on^V^ ^o\vii^ wife 
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a-gaze before these gleaming ranks of unclothed immor- 
tals. 

She was never weary of going to St. Peter's ; and Hugh 
saw from the expression of her face — a face he had closely 
studied — that as soon as the long shallow chrome-tinted 
steps were climbed, the heavy leathern curtain of the portal 
pushed back, and they stood in the midst of the vast im- 
pressive space, the keenness of her sensations, as she gazed 
around her, was something very much greater than his own. 

By dint of study and occasional intercourse with others, 
Lucia corrected a good deal of her original ignorance (her 
mind was a fertile and fragrant soil for the reception of 
good seed) ; and she sought and gazed with such pathetic 
wistfulness at the different objects of her awed and distant 
admiration, that it seemed as if they must be constrained to 
render up a portion of their secret to her. 

One morning she was wandering with her husband 
among the ruins of the Palatine, taking an eager interest in 
its crumbling and confused desolation, and speculating with 
considerable ingenuity as to the age and intention of the 
broken frescoed corridors, and other damp-stained and li- 
chen-covered relics of the past. 

Hugh listened to her with a sort of tender amusement. 
He had not only small sympathy with her ardour, but he 
was inclined to think it somewhat childish, or at least dis- 
tinctly feminine. 

He was looking across the Campagna, and reflecting 
that he had hitherto strangely neglected its advantages as a 
race-course ; he would see at once what opportunities the 
city afforded for repairing his mistake; perhaps Lucia 
would like to take lessons in riding. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, becoming aware that she 
had paused for an answer to some question his inattention 
had lost, " my mind was astray for the moment. What did 
you say last ? " 

" Oh, it is not of the least consequence ! " she answered 
with a smile ; " it was one of my perpetual questions which, 
I know, you could not have answered. To enjoy Rome, one 
wants as companion a man that is artist and scholar, poet 
and philosopher, in one. I was never so confounded by the 
depth of my ignorance before : I want a teacher ! " 

He felt chafed and displeased. Ite\i«A ^ ^^^s^ ^<^^\fc^ 
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opinion that it is undesirable for a wife to gauge the limits 
of her husband's mind. 

" Lucia," he said gravely, " I shall wish we had never 
come to Kome at all if it is to make you dissatisfied with 
either your sweet self or me. I hate the Corinne type of 
woman or the travelled dilettante^ whose talk is of intaglios 
and antiques, and who can discuss the date of a hieroglyphic 
with greater zest than the most momentous questions of the 
day. Keserve your ei\thusiasm, dear, for the simple pleas- 
ures and duties of home life ! " 

Lucia smiled. She had a reserve of mental independ- 
ence. 

I should like to understand things," she answered. 
We are rich enough to be idle, and I am afraid I shall 
find my idle hours vacant. I am onljr just beginning to 
think that I have not the faculty of thinking. It is as if a 
door into a new world had been left ajar, and I had passed 
in and seen it was all unknown to me. I should like some 
one to take me by the hand, lead me through, and explain 
all its meaning." 

" I cannot think what has put these ideas into your 
head ! you are perfect as you are ; — take care, darling, or I 
shall say perfect as you were." 

He stooped and kissed her, to soften what there might be 
distasteful in his manner and words, and a few days after 
they returned home. 

Mrs. Marriott was just twenty-one years old in the spring 
of the year when she returned from her wedding-journey to 
settle down as the mistress of Lady Portisham's beautiful 
ancestral home of Hawthomdene. Husband and wife each 
fell into the routine mode of daily life we have indicated 
before ; but it must be owned that the moments when a 
sense of vague dissatisfaction . and inadequacy filled Lucia's 
mind, were not terminated by her leave-taking of Koman 
antiquities. 

Her life before marriage had been a singularly narrow 
and unprovocative one, and her mental faculties, fine and 
delicate rather than powerful or acute, were not of the kind 
to triumph over its disadvantages. 

She had not left school till she was eighteen years of age, 

and the education she had received was of that ordinary 

superficial character whicTi tTiia age ot ^To^e%% \^ ^o slowly 
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superseding. The years which had elapsed since then had 
been full of the small excitements of her home life — such as 
her sister's courtship and marriage, her mother's frequent 
sicknesses and journeyings, and the absorbing interest of 
her own engagement and correspondence with her handsome 
and gallant lover. 

Of society worthy of the name she knew nothing ; and 
as little outward stimulus was applied to the girl's intel- 
lectual faculties as can well be imagined. Her knowledge 
even of books was singularly small ; for subscriptions to 
great lending libraries were not approved by her mother, 
who considered, perhaps justly, that the usual result was a 
pernicious course of indiscriminate novel-reading : and there 
was no home collection at all. Strange as it may appear to 
those who know nothing of such interiors, the booEs to be 
found in the villa at Richmond, exclusive of Mrs. Prescott's 
personal theological library and her daughters' school-books 
and presents, might have been counted on the fingers. In- 
deed, that reading was a resource for the idle was the im- 
plied theory of the establishment ; and if Lucia found her- 
self by chance losing all sense of her identity over the pages 
of some romance, or conscious of quickened breath and eager 
excited intelligence over those of the poet or the thinker, 
she had a half -confused sense of frivolous waste of time. To 
such a girl, her short acquaintance with Everard Deane — 
even the simple incident of seeing the play of " Hamlet " 
under his influence — was an era in her mental history. 

A great step is taken when the limitations of the past 
are recognised and deplored, and the soul wakes up with 
quickened and alert perceptions, eagerly gazing toward a 
wider horizon. 

The keen intellectualism and varied culture of Everard 
Deane were a new experience to Lucia, and would have told 
still more powerfully had not the incidents of her personal 
life at the time been so distressing and engrossing. Now, 
all that distress and apprehension were past : the lover of 
her youth was her husband, and the home and position he 
had been able to give her were greatly more beautiful and 
desirable than her most active fancy had ever dared to con- 
ceive. 

As Lucia walked through her stately but charming 
rooms, or wandered about the pietuxeac^yxe ^"wcdi^Ti^ ^\A^'»:^5. 
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of Hawthorndene, she had diflBculty in believing herself and 
Hugh other than as interlopers, so strange and unreal did it 
all appear. Assuredly she did not assimilate herself to the 
character of grande dame so readily as her husband to that 
of county gentleman. She played her part in society with 
sufficient grace and acceptance, her beauty and sweetness 
being pretty generally admitted, especially as they were 
coupled with becoming modesty and recognition of her su- 
periora ; but she had not the deep personal satisfaction in 
her surroundings that he had. 

Also, now that her happiness and position were assured, 
and unlimited leisure and freedom of action became her 
daily portion, she was not slow to discover that she had only 
exchanged one narrow circle of life for another scarcely 
wider. 

Hugh had his home-farm and his hunting and coursing 
for diversions ; but he was one of those men who think 
woman's " sphere " is the home or household, and who never 
desire their wives' companionship in their out-door pursuits; 
and he smiled very coldly even upon poor Lucia's suggestion 
that she should ride or drive occasionally to see thehounds 
throw ofiP. He objected to see either her horse or pretty 
pony-carriage surrounded by a bevy of men, each willing to 
make himself agreeable, and with a greater or less capacity 
for saying pleasant things. 

He was " passionately fond of his wife," as it is called, 
but his idea of a woman's loyalty was that she should care 
for no smiles but her husband's, and find all other men's 
talk a very poor equivalent for his own. If he did not go 
quite so far as to think that she should spend the hours of 
unavoidable separation in counting the minutes till his re- 
turn, he would have certainly been ill-pleased to know that 
she had found a resource in any direction sufficient to make 
her insensible to his absence. 

Lucia grew a little dull and depressed under this affec- 
tionate restraint : fortunately, in her sweet and gracious in- 
tercourse with their little world she gave Hugh no excuse 
to be jealous, but she had always an uneasy feeling that she 
was not at liberty to follow the free movements of her nature. 
It vexed him to see the eager responsive interest with which 
she would converse with some casual stranger who happened 
to talk to her upon subjects of more than everyday interest, 
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or with more than everyday intelligence. It even vexed him 
a little — though on this point he forbore to interfere — that 
since her marriage Lucia had made use of her independence 
to suiTound herself with books, and to read and study far 
more than reason or jiecessity warranted. Novels were 
dangerous, as enlarging a woman's experience of life and 
its possibilities ; and, for that matter, modern poetry was 
worse. 

Was she not perfectly charming before, and had won his 
favour thus ? He had observed works of science and philoso- 
phy on her table, which, he was quite sure, would tax his 
own intelligence to follow, and therefore he concluded that 
they were not a salutary exercise for hers. But when he 
expressed some such belief, she had failed to acquiesce as he 
had hoped and expected. 

" Nothing would give me greater pleasure than to be able 
to talk them over with you," she said, smiling ; " but that 
can scarcely be unless you will consent to read them. As it 
is, I only understand them according to my faculty of recep- 
tion ; but that grows with exercise. When we go to Rome 
again, I shall not be quite so stupid and ignorant as I was 
before." 

" Go to Rome again ! " he exclaimed, in the tone of a 
man who objects to repeat a disagreeable duty. " My dear 
Lucia, I think it is very unlikely we shall ever go to Rome 
again." 

"And why should we not?" she asked, more disap- 
pointed than she liked to betray. " Mr. and Mrs. William 
Russell are going again this winter" (finding what she 
hoped would prove an influential illustration from their im- 
mediate circle of acquaintance), " though they have been 
ever so many times before, and I had thought we might 
perhaps have done the same. You must perceive that most 
of the people we meet in society are as familiar with most of 
the great cities of Italy as you and I are with — what shall I 
say? — Westminster Abbey and the National Gallery ! " 

" So far as I am concerned," he said with a smile, "that 
is not saying much for their knowledge ; but can you tell 
me, Lucia, what better they are for it ? " 

"What better?" she repeated, raising her eyes with a 
slightly weary and impatient look. " That seems to me like 
asking what advantage have those that ^^^ o^^x >Jci^^\xAc. ^. 
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suppose they have nobler and fuller memories to fall back 
upon than we have, in the intervals of work and play ; they 
can compare and judge and enjoy with a finer faculty ; and 
they can talk so that it is worth listening to them. The 
latter counts for something, Hugh, you will allow." 

" But I don't want you to talk to me about churches or 
picture-galleries, or even to become an oracle on these points 
in society. There are a great many other things of far 
greater importance, Lucia, and I wish I saw you more in- 
terested in them." 

" What are they ? " she asked quickly. " Hugh, my 
darling, if I had your shirts to make and stockings to 
mend, or dinner to cook, I should be as happy as the day is 
long ; or if I had sick people to tend, and neglected children 
to teach or train : but ours is so admirably organised a par- 
ish, there is nothing left for me to do, and I own I some- 
times find the day too long for me. That is, I should do so 
if it were not for these books which I am trying to under- 
stand ; and please let me nurse the hope that you will take 
me abroad again some day, so that I can put my new knowl- 
edge to the test ! " 

"You are moped a little, my dear," was his answer. 
" We must give some parties, and try and get the Lorimers 
to visit us." 



CHAPTER XX. 

The finest estate in the county was that belonging to the 
great banker Marcus Deane, and was immediately contigu- 
ous to Hugh Marriott's more modest property. 

The house itself was an ancient and inconvenient struc- 
ture, with not even a claim to the picturesque ; but it was 
known and celebrated far and wide for its interior complete- 
ness and luxury, and the priceless treasures of art it con- 
tained. Also, the elaborate beauty of its extensive gardens, 
and the magnificent scale on which its hot-houses and con- 
servatories were conducted, wete points conceded on all 
sides, and from which a reflected credit fell on the locality. 

"I suppose you have seen Deane's pictures?" was a 
question by which Hugh Marriott YiaA oi\ft\iV^^u ciliaied 
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wlien first settling down on his Hertfordshire estate, espe- 
cially as it was generally followed by a chorus of laudation 
as to the unapproachable excellence of his pines and his cel- 
lars, and a regret incessantiy repeated that the owner had 
been so Ion? an absentee. Fortunately for Hugh's peace of 
mind, the house continued to remain unoccupied for the 
first fifteen months succeeding his marriage ; for the pros- 
pect of being thrown into renewed intercourse with Ererard 
Deane disturbed both his temper and his judgment. The 
unexpected discovery of the neighbourhood of their respec- 
tive properties, and the allowed superiority of the one to the 
other, had served to sow his path with thorns and brambles. 
Durinff the interval mentioned his irritation had, inevitably, 
somewnat subsided, and the growing security of his own 
position had given him a sense of social equality he had not 
succeeded in enjoying before. 

Christmas was now drawing near, and brought with it 
the news that the Deanes were intending to spend it at 
Hurstpoint : the bustle and stir of preparation to get the 
place m readiness after a very short notice to that effect, 
together with the general welcome and felicitation riven by 
the whole neighbourhood in advance of their arrival, almost 
robbed the season of its charm to Hugh Marriott. 

All his wife's relations were to spend Christmas at Haw- 
thorndene. Mr. and Mrs. Prescott were already their guests ; 
and Lucia was brightening and expanding under the influ- 
ence of family affection, which had always been a very active 
principle with her. 

Hugh, who had not yet ceased to be the lover, thought 
he had never seen her look more bright and charming than 
when dispensing her cups of afternoon tea on the day her 
sister and her husband had arrived. 'Lucia had looked for- 
ward with intense pleasure to Helen's visit, and now sat 
drinking in her vivacious chatter with affectionate enjoy- 
ment. After matters of immediate personal interest had 
been touched, Mrs. Lorimer remarked — 

" We travelled down from town with Mr. Everard Deane 
and his father ; and I was astonished to hear, Lucia, that 
they were such near neighbours of yours — ^you have never 
mentioned them 1 " 

" The house has been shut up ever since we have been 
married," replied Hugh, hastily, auA. o\i««tTvxv%, ^N5^ ^^^ 
10 
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annoyance the glow of pleasure that lighted up his wife^s 
face; " moreover, neighoours are not of necessity friends." 

" But," said Lucia, eagerly, " when friends become 
neighbours, it is a delightful satisfaction !" 

Her smile was radiant, and her voice had taken its 
sweetest inflection : there was a softened expression in her 
face, as if she were recalling pleasant memories. Hugh 
watched her with attention till, on looking up, their eyes met. 

'* We must not forget," she said, " because we are so very 
happy now, how near we once were to being miserable, and 
that it was Mr. Deane who saved us from that." 

" In what way ? " asked Mr. Lorimer. " Come, I see I 
do not know the story. My notion of Mr. Deane was hard- 
ly that of apreux chevalier. ^^ 

" My wife has a most exaggerated notion of the slight 
service he once rendered her," said Hugh, impatienfly; 
"and I do not admit any obligation to him whatever. 
Moreover, he is not at all the man whose intimacy I should 
care to cultivate." 

" Had you not better wait," asked Helen, " to see if he 
gives you the opportunity of cultivating it ? As matters 
stand, the first advances must come from him : he may find 
it disagreeable to visit at this house under its change of pro- 
prietors." 

" I would do my best," cried Lucia, earnestly, " to recon- 
cile him to that ! He will not find much changed — I sup- 
pose he used to be here a great deal in poor Lady Portis- 
nam's lifetime? I found heaps of music with his name 
upon it in the morning-room where, I have been told, her 
favourite piano stood. She was a great musician." 

" Thank heaven ! " exclaimed her husband, inwardly, 
" that you are not." 

" I only hope," said Helen, " that he may ask us all to 
dinner, and that we shall be allowed to accept the invita- 
tion ! I am informed that, though there are no women in 
the family, it is a liberal education in the art of entertain- 
ing, to see how they do it ; and now, Lucia, for the sake of 
Hugh's digestion, we will talk of something else. I am 
dying to know what chance I have of fulfilling the ambition 
of my life, and going a-hunting ! My neck is not of the 
same value as yours, nor my reputation either, so I am in 
Iiopes I shall get leave to distinguish m^aelf." 
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She went up to discnss the matter with her host, with 
her usual lively banter, which, on this occasion, he was not 
unwilling to indulge ; while Lucia sat motionless in her low 
chair, her hands loosely clasped, her eyes dreamily searching 
the depths of the glowing fire, and her mind lost in a reverie 
of anticipation and remembrance. 

As Lucia Marriott stood before her glass on Christmas- 
day morning, clothed in costly furs and velvet from head to 
foot, and blooming with health and beauty, she said to her- 
self she was surely one of the happiest women in the world. 
She was dressed for church, to which all the beings she 
loved best were to accompany her, each one of whom re- 
garded herself and her dear husband with more or less of 
proud and tender satisfaction. She was the mistress — ah, 
the so happy mistress ! — of one of the sweetest homes in 
England, which perhaps never looked to better advantage 
than under its present covering of "innocent" snow, crisped 
to the point of resistance by two nights of severe frost, and 
gleaming now under the cold radiance of a wintry sun. 

Through the still, clear air she could hear the sound of 
the church bells with thrilling distinctness, and they moved 
her heart with an almost passionate emotion of piety. Her 
simple prayer was that, had it been possible, every sentient 
thing that day should be holy and glad ; and a yearning 
pity and sympathy towards the suffering that she could not 
reach, changed her gratitude to sadness as she passed down- 
stairs by guarded windows, over thick carpets, with the 
warm air enclosing her in an atmosphere of luxurious com- 
fort, and the blessed prospect of a long and happy life 
— for see, how young they both were ! — stretching be- 
fore her. 

They were all waiting for her round the hall fire as she 
entered. 

She went up to her mother, and kissed her tenderly. 

" Darling," she whispered, " I was not half glad enough 
this morning when I wished you a merry Christmas ! You 
must feel this, for my sake, the merriest you ever had." 

Her mother looked into her beaming face, and a pro- 
phetic shadow seemed to fall across her own. 

" My dear," she said, gravely, " it is not well to be too 
merry ; and a bounding heart, like pride, often goes before 
a faJL" 
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Hugh overheard her and smiled, and approaching his 
wife, drew her hand within his arm. 

"It is time to be moving," he said, "and we have de- 
cided to walk, for the ground is as hard as iron. We are 
three couples, and we will each keep our own." 

He bent over his wife and kissed her as they passed 
through the open door. 

" 1 wish you a cycle of merry Christmastides," he said. 

" And you are quite sure you love me, Hugh, as well as 
this time last year — our first Christmastide together ? " 

" I love you better, sweetheart, and I am happier than 
then." 

The parish church was situated just outside the park- 
gates of Hawthorndene, and the direct path was just three- 
quarters of a mile in length. 

Lucia thought she had never enjoyed a walk so much : 
also, that earth had never seemed so sweet nor heaven so 
kind. The trees had a phantom-like beauty in their garni- 
ture of snow ; the pure plain of glittering white followecj 
the undulations of the ground with a delicious softness; 
the pale blue sky was full of an icy sunshine ; and the ring- 
ers in the fine old belfry were doing their best to honour 
the sacred festival. 

Just as they reached the lych-gate, which opened into 
the churchyara, a carriage drove up, and the people who 
had been standing gossipping around it instantly divided, 
and made way for the occupants to descend and pass them, 
with many indications of respect. 

Hugh Marriott drew his wife forward quickly so as to 
avoid the necessity of a recognition, but not before Lucia, 
looking involuntarily back, had responded with a smile of 
cordiality to Everard Deane's somewhat grave and distant 
bow. 

',' Good heavens ! " whispered Helen, pressing forward to 
her brother-in-law's side, " those bays are matchless ! I am 
humiliated at feeling myself a pedestrian ! But I under- 
stood Everard Deane never went inside a church." 

" You will oblige me by remembering we are inside one 
now, Helen," said Hugh, feeling more irritation than he 
cared to betray. 

II it were true that Everard Deane was no habitual 
chiircb'goer, he certainly set an ad.m\T^\^ ^x"ai\K^\^ \jci tlioae 
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who were. The pews belonging to the great houses of 
Hawthorndene ana Hurstpoint were so situated as to enable 
their occupants to command a full view of each other ; and 
Mrs. Lorimer, of course with well-bred subtlety, availed her- 
self of her privilege. 

She had a theory of her own to test as regarded Ev- 
erard, but she was bound to acknowledge she had gathered 
no fresh data from her careful observations of that morning. 

The voluntary was still being played as they took their 

1)laces, and for perhaps the space of a minute she saw he 
ooked with a searching grave deliberation of regard at 
Hugh and her sister, but his eyes dropped with an absolute 
reserve of expression, and throughout the protracted serv- 
ice she never detected them glancing in the same direction 
again. 

In the same way, and with much the same result, Hugh 
watched Lucia. She, too, looked across at Everard as soon 
as she had taken her seat, but with a perfect frankness of 
intention ; and the decided feeling of disappointment that 
she experienced from his abstracted and distant manner 
wa& clearly legible in the lines of her candid brow. But 
she was too simply devout to let- her eyes wander afterwards. 

The rector was an old man of singularly venerable aspect 
and amiable disposition, for whom the wheels of life had 
always been efficiently oiled. It was his habit to present 
divine truth or orthodox dogma in a form ofpliant adapta- 
bility to the needs of modern humanity. He was no Bap- 
tist of the wilderness, demanding the ruthless laying of the 
axe to the roots of moral evil ; no Paul of Tarsus, insisting 
upon the absolute surrender of the human to the divine 
will, as but an elementary and reasonable service. 

He said a good deal about the duties men owe each 
other, and much about the fatherly tenderness and indul- 
gence of God towards his erring creatures, but there was no 
hint of any such superfluous stringency as the crucifixion of 
the flesh, nor of the deadly struggle between good and evil 
being other than an easy and certain victory. 

But the sermon for the most part commended itself 
fairly to the genial mood of a congregation under Christ- 
mastide influences. Most of them were prosperous and 
respectable members of society ; and even those who were 
not, had a comfortable knowledge that^ou t1aa.\. A»?j ^Vi»^^ 
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the liberality of their richer neighbours had brought plenty 
and cheerfulness to their tables, and were prepared to thank 
God devoutly for the unaccustomed beef and strong ale. 

Everard Deane sat throughout with folded arms and the 
immobility of a statue ; and if a slight expression of cyni- 
cism sat on his lips, it was too subtle and reserved to attract 
attention. 

As soon as the service was over, Hugh signalled to his 
party that it was his wish to make his way out of church 
with as little delay as possible, but he found them by no 
means of his way of thinking. 

Mr. Prescott had discovered that the great banker had 
followed the rector into the vestry, and that his son still sat 
in his pew awaiting his return with seemingly invincible pa- 
tience, and he was not disposed, by a swift retreat, to lose 
the distinction of claiming acquaintence with the great man 
of the neighbourhood. Even Lucia again glanced across 
with undisguised interest, and eyes that seemed to ask for 
recognition. Hugh felt there was nothing for it but to 
submit. 

They met, owing to the diplomacy of Mr. Prescott, in 
the wide porch of the church, and in full view of the con- 
legation, and he at once claimed acquaintance, and shook 
hands with both father and son, witn an eager deference 
which made Marriott's face burn with shame. 

Then Everard came forward and spoke to Lucia with 
the old sweetness of regard and low winning utterance : no 
one who had seen his calm, level glance, and heard his 
words of fluent courtesy, could have guessed how much his 
composure cost him, nor how greatly he had desired to 
avoid the meeting. 

" The day would have been less happy to me," was 
Lucia's reply, " if you had not given me the opportunity of 
wishing happiness to you." 

" Less happy ! that means there has been no disappoint- 
ment?" 

"None." She answered in a tone that left no room 
for doubt ; and then she added simply — 

" Please come and see us soon I Helen is with us, and 
your music is still in its old place, and, .you will remember 
that you have also a pledge to redeem." 
A contraction ot pain crossed h\& t^Rf^. 
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" Ay," he answered, " I remember more than one." 

At this moment Mr. Prescott interposed. He was ex- 
tremely anxious to fix a day for the Deanes to dine at Haw- 
thomdene, and took upon nimself the responsibility of the 
invitation, only calling upon his son-in-law to endorse what 
he said, which Hugh did with obvious coldness. 

Everard listened to each with that fine air of solicitous 
attention which disguised his manner, but excused himself 
from accepting their kindness. 

" My father," he said, " is come into the country to en- 
joy perfect rest and quiet, and I have not dined out for the 
last seven years or more. You may judge how confirmed 
my habits are, when even Hawthorndene will not tempt me 
to break them." 

** I incline to think that is disguised irony," replied 
Helen with a charming smile ; '^ I shall be sure of it if 
you will not promise to come and see Lucia and me." 

" You wish me to come ? " he asked, apparently address- 
ing Lucia, but with his eyes on Marriott's face as if await- 
ing his answer. 

Hugh responded to the appeal, and the gentle touch 
of his wife's hand on his arm, as well as his nature allowed 
him. 

" We shall all have great pleasure in seeing you at Haw- 
thorndene, where you may, possibly, feel yourself more at 
home than ourselves. I am sorry you will not dine." 

He bowed stifQy, and drew Lucia on into the open air. 
His irritation was obvious when he remarked — 

" Let us make haste, or we shall be trampled down by 
their horses ! " 

But there was no fear of any such casualty, as the car- 
riage wasNsiraiting, according to orders, fully a hundred 
yards from the church door. 



CHAPTER XXL 

We see men's actions, but it is a truism to say how err- 
ing and inadequate is our estimate of them. There are 
social treacheries which look spleudifli \^ \Jcvfc ^^'^^ ^-si^saS^^N 
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and sacrifices costing blood and tears, which produce the 
effect of meanness and transgression. Even the conduct 
which is practically beneficial or heroic may be tainted by 
want of nealthy purity of motive. Kingdoms have been 
saved by others than patriots, and martyrs have died not 
always for conscience' sake ; and though the deed has stood, 
its sacramental efficacy is wanting. 

We suppose there are few things which ask for a more 
thorough integrity than a man's or woman's resistance to 
an unlawful passion. 

It is so entirely a matter of the inner consciousness, 
where we are apt to believe that our personal sway has a 
right to be despotic ; it is capable of being indulged with a 
secrecy which we assure ourselves can be injurious only to our 
own peace of mind : or should it grow beyond these bounds, 
and involve our neighbour in its blight, there is no trans- 
gression under Heaven for which so many specious pallia- 
tions can be found or extenuating parallels instanced. 

It will probably be allowed that Everard Deane up to 
this time had behaved very well : he had not only foregone 
a claim he might have urged with powerful effect, but he 
had accomplished the happiness of the woman he loved by 
a series of sacrifices of the most absolute generosity ; and he 
had done this with that higher refinement of chivalrous 
feeling which carefully guarded the generosity from being 
suspected. 

He had kept his secret faithfully up to the time of 
Lucia's marriage, and turned his back on temptation so 
soon as he found his resolution flagged. He wandered 
about Europe for a month or two, not in the mood of the 
youthful lover driven to passionate despair, and in whose 
sight the whole world is darkened, but with the suppressed 
concentrated bitterness of the man who perceives that the 
good thing which is inexorably denied him is precisely that 
which he is best qualified to value and exhaust, and which 
would have made life a sacred and exquisitely precious 
gift, instead of a burden it is not permitted to throw away. 

There is always something pathetic in the collapse of 
disused faculties : the anguish which comes with the mem- 
ory of " the things which are no more," is far less penetrat- 
ing and hopeless than the review of those which " might 
hare been.^' Everard Deane (when the natural excitement 
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of his self-sacrifice had subsided) found himself hardened 
rather than strengthened by his present experience. His 
feeling of contemptuous disparagement of Hugh Marriott 
increased, and his opinion of all women became lowered. 
To his mind, though little inclined to rate himself too high, 
it was evident that what had won Lucia's heart were ad- 
vantages of a superficial and trivial description : she was 
true, but her truth had not been reserved for the best type 
of manhood. To that, he said, he could have willingly sur- 
rendered her. 

The claims of his father, added to his knowledge that 
the newly married pair were abroad, induced him to return 
home after a comparatively short absence ; and it was to the 
credit of his heart and temper that he accepted his filial 
duties with consummate patience and devotion. 

Mr. Deane, not to be outdone on his side, and fearing 
lest his persistent tax on Everard's society should be too 
severe, proposed in the spring to give himself a few months' 
holiday, on the condition that his son would accompany 
him abroad, and act the part of amateur courier and cice- 
rone. This programme had been accurately fulfilled, and 
with so much satisfaction to the untravelled banker, that he 
had protracted it from month to month, declaring that he 
had never known before what men lost by staying at home, 
nor the true value of his son. 

To that son himself, it was perhaps the purest passage 
in his life since his boyhood, and one that served to brace 
and purge his soul, although he knew it not. He never 
weaned of making the rough places of foreign travel smooth 
for his father's steps, of suggesting and inventing pleasures, 
of acting himself the part of guide-book, giving life and 
reality to the shifting scenes of history or art by criticism 
or dissertation, at once animated and penetrating ; or if he 
did weary, he never suffered the fact to be suspected. He 
regarded all this as a sort of atonement for past neglect ; 
and no penitent ever fulfilled his task better. When at 
length they returned to England, the autumn was far ad- 
vanced, and London had long been empty. Mr. Deane had 
now decided to retire from all personal participation in the 
banking-house in Lombard Street, and to spend what re- 
mained of life for the most part in the retirement of his 
beautiful seat of Hurstpoint. In m^Jrai^ \}cksstf^ ^Kt'ss^^i^ 
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ments, he said to his son that, while anxious not to abridge 
his liberty or enjoyment of town pleasures, he naturally 
looked forward to his spending the cnief part of his time in 
Hertfordshire also ; and he was full of schemes and con* 
siderate suggestions as to what sources of interest it would 
be possible for Everard to find and develop in the country. 

The neighbourhood of Hawthorndene and its new owners 
had not entered the banker's mind as either for or against 
this arrangement, but it at once jjresented itself to Everard 
as a sinister influence in his destiny, and one to which re- 
sistance would be diflBcult, if not impossible. 

He was perfectly aware that his feeling for Lucia Mar- 
riott was, if not the same as for Lucia Prescott, at least of 
equal intensity. The one had indeed been a sort of sacred / 
fire, but it was no fault of his if it had now degenerated 
into a burning craving for the unattainable. He still said 
te himself that her happiness was of more account to him 
than his own, and that under any circumstances it was 
best likely to be preserved by abstiaining from a renewal 
of their former intimacy. It would be necessary for him to 
ascertain if she were really happy in the life — which meant 
the companion — she had chosen for herself, and if her hus- 
band treated her well : this settled to his satisfaction, reason 
as well as duty required that he should keep aloof from in- 
terference. Added te this, there were some secondary con- 
siderations which made visiting at Hawthorndene disagree- 
able. It did not suit his views to enter any man's house as 
guest unless one he would cordially have welcomed te his 
own, which was certainly not the case with Hugh Marriott ; 
also the associations of the place with, his late friend Lady 
Portisham could not fail te be painful to a man of his tem- 
perament. He could indeed endure to see Lucia there as 
mistress, but it would be hard for him to see her husband 
treading its familiar floors and presiding at its table as self- 
satisfied proprietor. Acting under these impressions, he 
had decided te avoid recognition and speech on Christmas- 
day with the Marriott household, except so far as distant 
civility exacted, and to keep the strictest guard over his 
own behaviour. The sight of Lucia, more charming than 
ever, and with the same endearing aspect of simple and 
affectionate friendliness towards himself, tried him severely ; 
but, happily tor societjj the quickened beat of mutinous 
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pulses, and the sinking of heart that follows the fresh con- 
viction of bitter, irremediable loss, can be sustained without 
betrayal. Perhaps, however, they deepened his secret scorn 
for the gentle but shallow optimism of the sermon to which 
he was forced to listen. 

His good resolutions were, as we know, overcome by Mr. 
Prescotrs determination to dine with him, and of Lucia to 
wish him Christmas joy. On a reconsideration of the matter, 
his decisions shifted a little. If, as appeared certain, the 
family at Hawthorndene, unconscious of their mistake, 
would not leave him alone, and also if Mrs. Marriott were 
so efficiently armed against him by her complete satisfaction 
with her husband and personal devotion to him, no hurt 
could accrue from intercourse, except to his own peace of 
mind, and that was at his own disposal. Still, so strong 
were the bonds of natural honour and integrity, that he re- 
frained from availing himself of Hugh's permission to visit; 
and before the time came when at length he suffered him- 
self to do so, he had met Lucia at other houses, and blunted 
a little the first keen edge of his passionate susceptibility. 

It happened that at one of these houses the venerable 
bishop of the diocese was a guest, whose admirable knowl- 
edge of and devotion to music were as well known facts as 
the self-denying discretion with which he had tempered his 
zeal to his duty. The host, who was an old friend of the 
Deanes, had asked Everard, as a personal favour to himself, 
to indulge Dr. Fleming by an immediate withdrawal after 
dinner to the music-room. He promised that the audience 
should not become a mixed one, but, if possible, should be 
confined to the bishop alone, in order that he might have 
his own way in direction and choice. 

Everard — who, while almost destitute of personal vanity, 
was full of the impersonal enthusiasm of the true artist — 
had willingly lent himself to this scheme, partly from his 
prompt kindness of nature, partly from the opportunity it 
afforded of whiling away a tedious evening of provincial 
society. He had brought with him a quantity of ancient 
Italian music, consisting of certain recondite masses and 
chants little known in England, but with which his own 
minute acauaintance with the earlier schools of musical art 
had made nim conversant ; and, according to arrangement, 
he and Dr. Fleming prepared to devote t\i^TCL^\^'$^\«i^Vs^% 
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winter evening's recital. So little popular was the perform- 
ance, and so much interrupted by comment, criticism, and 
elucidation on both sides, that the two musicians had very 
soon the unfeigned satisfaction of finding themselves alone 
with their art. To both of them time fled on winged hours, 
and it was almost with a groan of disappointment that the 
bishop, looking at his watch, announced that it was eleven 
o'clock, his routine hour for retiring. 

" How I am to thank you, Mr. Deane, I don't know," 
he added. " Few young men would sacrifice a winter's night 
to an old churchman's hobby ; but it is a night that will be 
marked with a white stone in my memory. But how have 
you managed, in a busy life, full, I am told, of travel and 
adventure, to devote so much time to one pursuit ? One 
would think your knowledge of music could only have been 
gained by the application of a lifetime." 

" It was the one aptitude nature gave me," said Everard, 
smiling, " and I have lived a hundred years. I am a much 
older man than your lordship ! " 

Dr. Fleming smiled too. " It is not hard to believe that 
you live fast and keenly. I suppose there is always a penalty 
attached to exceptional endowments. You have a divine gift ; 
I can scarcely help regretting that you were not obliged to 
turn it to public use — a voice such as yours should seldom 
be silent. Like all the best voices of this type, it seems to 
include and exhaust the possibilities of spiritual expression, 
and suggests to my mind that you are a creature of special 
accountability." 

He paused and looked with curious earnestness at his 
companion. It was as if he had laid his fingers lightly on 
the other's heart, and hesitated to try the stops of the organ. 

Everard smiled. 

" Your lordship points to where we must not follow : 
there are no confessionals in your cathedrals. But are you 
really bent on departure? It is I who am under the chief 
obligation : comprehension and sympathy such as yours we 
only meet once or twice in a lifetime. May I play you this? " 

He was almost morbidly anxious to divert Dr. Fleming's 

attention from the personal direction it had taken, and 

struck the first notes of a nocturne of Chopin's as he spoke. 

It was one in which he himself specially delighted. As he 

had bopedy bis listener not only ioxgot \,\ife\o\«^b\Lt the 
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player. The nocturne was repeated through its whole length 
a second time ; and then, witn a sigh of delicious oppression, 
the bishop said, " We may as well steal a sheep as a lamb ! 
I cannot let you go till you have sung me something more 
— even if it cost me a night's rest." 

Everard opened the " Lieder-Kreis " of Beethoven, and 
obeyed at once ; but the renewed sound of his voice brought 
an influx of listeners from the drawing-room, and amongst * 
them Mr. and Mrs. Marriott, who had not been able to dine 
at the house, but had come in later for the honour of meet- 
ing Dr. Fleming. 

When, a little afterwards, Everard, sufficiently tired, at 
last got away from the piano and looked round the room, he 
encountered Lucia's eyes fixed on his face with a new ex- 
pression in them. It conveyed the' idea not only that she 
nad been profoundly moved, but that some chord of her being 
had been struck which up to that time had been silent, 
and that she was half afraid of the vibration. He did not 
approach her, but contented himself with acknowledffinff her 
recognition at a distance. Presently he sought out his host. 

" Look here, Harcourt, I am going home without leave- 
takings ! I have a splitting headache, and the walk will do 
me good ; excuse me to any one to whom excuse may be 
necessary." 

It was the look in Lucia's eyes which had wrought upon 
him, and made of that long night- walk a protracted conflict 
between honour and desire. It told him, as well as if he 
could have read the veiled secrets of her innocent soul, that 
there lay in her nature capacities of passionate comprehen- 
sion which had never been evoked by her lover and her hus- 
band, but which his own touch might have stirred to their 
depths, had it been so given him to do. 

Had it been so given him to do ? It had ; and he had 
thrown away his prize like a fool, beguiled by the ignis fatu- 
vs of self-renunciation. He had given up this capable 
and lovely creature to a colder heart, and narrower brain 
and more selfish needs than his own ; and she would find 
out, sooner or later, what manner of man she had chosen, 
and chafe and bruise her tender conscience against the dis- 
covery. 

Had he held her to him as he might have done.^he'VQw.VS^ 
soon have taught her a deeper \o\e auA. «ii ^T^^x^}»^^% 'CssaxOs^^st 
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crude girlish fancy had conceived, and to his own distraught 
and weary spirit would have been applied the balm of bless- 
edness. 

It was very late when he reached home ; but he knew 
his father's habits — that he would be sitting up for him, 
and anxious to hear his report of the evening's entertain- 
ment He cleared his brow and went into the dining-room, 
where Mr. Deane always preferred to sit after dinner when 
alone. 

He was greeted with the usual smile of abounding wel- 
come, and drew a chair close to his father's, in the full heat 
of the still fierce fire. " It is good to be at home again," he 
.said ; " I am very tired." 

He had laid his hand on the elbow of his father's chair 
as he spoke, and, with a sudden movement of parental yearn- 
ing, Mr. Deane took it in his own strong grasp and looked 
into his face with an expression of penetrating anxiety. 

"Was George Prescott's daughter there?" he asked, 
sharply. 

For a moment the impulse was upon Everard to dis- 
charge his secret into the kind and faithful heart beating so 
close to his own, but he checked it. Life would not be 
bearable under the conditions of his father's aroused watch- 
fulness and comprehension of his state of mind : if a man 
must suffer, let him at least ask for no spectator of his con- 
tortions. 

" She was there," he said, meeting fully the gaze of in- 
spection ; " but I scarcely spoke to her. I)r. Fleming and 
myself have been ruthlessly working Mrs. Harcourt's new 
Erard for the last three hours, and m my zeal I forgot dis- 
cretion. But he is a fine old man, and handles the violin, 
if not like a master, as nearly like one as a bishop may dare 
to do." 

"And you got on together? " 

" Perfectly ; he was a capable judge, and a gentleman." 

It was this mild chit-chat that amused Mr. Deane, and 
which Everard allowed him to protract — doing his best to 
reproduce the evening's incidents — to what seemed to his 
taxed weariness an interminable time. 

The hands of the clock on the mantelshelf had made a 
full circuit before Mr. Deane rose to go to bed. Like most 
old people, be slept badly, and was avexs^ \,o ^^tV^ \iCi^\i:a. 
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"You won't find this life too heavy a pull on your 
patience?" he asked, as his son handed him his candle. 
" To me it seems that the last days of my life will be the 
best." 

" Do not be afraid ; I have taken root at last. We will 
never part, until it is your desire that we should do so." 

" Only," he added to himself, as he turned back into the 
empty room and flung himself on a couch, " to hold me to 
this promise is to rob me of the one chance of escape from 
ceirtain wreck." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

« 

EvERABD Deanb suffered three weeks more to elapse 
before he called at Hawthorndene. He had an almost super- 
stitious impression that to cross that threshold was the first 
step towards surrender to the temptation against which he 
was still holding out. 

As he approached the house he saw that a groom was 
leading two saddle-horses up and down in front of it, and at 
the same moment Hugh Marriott and Mrs. Lorimer ap- 
peared equipped for riding. 

" We are unfortunate, said Helen, holding out her hand 
with her brilliant smile. " Hugh, shall we send the horses 
back to the stables?" 

But this was a concession to the importance of his guest 
which neither Hugh's pride nor Everard's courtesy would 
allow. 

" My wife and her mother are at home, Mr. Deane," he 
said, stiffly, " though at present I know they are particularly 
engaged with an unexpected visitor ; but if you don't mind 
waiting, they will soon be at liberty — and, after all, they are 
the friends you know best." 

Everard was about to leave his card and depart, when a 
servant hurried forward with a message from her mistress, 
requesting he would come in and do her the favour of wait- 
ing a few minutes, as she would be almost immediately dis- 
engaged. 

He followed the girl through the familiar house, and was 
shown into the same apartment wTiere 'bi^'Vi^A. «^^\i\» >sis^\a3NK^ 
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pleasant hours with his late friend. As Lucia had told him, 
his music lay as if untouched in its old place near the 
favourite piano. 

He sat down in an accustomed chair, and looked about 
him for some indications of the present mistress. Not only 
the furniture of the room but its arrangement was the same ; 
it almost seemed that he might expect Lady Portisham to 
enter through the opening door. 

There was a piece of embroidery lying on the table — 
snowdrops worked on black satin — ^which showed great 
taste and skill in the needlewoman, and he knew Lady 
Portisham had never cared thus to occupy her time. He 
took it up and examined it carefully, first from an instinct 
of criticism, which he carried into all matters great or 
small, then handling it with a certain tenderness, as having 
been held by Lucia's fingers. 

Then he noticed a book half hidden in the dainty basket 
work-table, the open place being kept by a few strands of 
, the same silk as that used by the embroideress ; and in 
turn he took this up for examination. 

It was a volume of Lander's " Imaginary Conversations," 
and the mark lay at the one between Lord Brooke and Sir 
Philip Sidney. The book had been one of his earlj favour- 
ites, and he knew the dialogue well. It struck him as an 
illustration of the refinement of Lucia's mind and taste 
that such a writer should find acceptance with her. He 
still held the volume in his hand when the door opened and 
she entered. 

At the first glance he saw that something had happened 
to disturb her. Instead of the gentle, confident friendli- 
ness of her accustomed manner, she looked troubled and 
uncertain, half withdrew her hand almost before he had 
touched it, and hesitated over the conventional words of 
greeting with an embarrassment he had never observed in 
her before. 

It was at once an appeal to his better feelings. He put 
down the book he still neld, and said, with his usual air of 
quiet friendliness — 

" I am afraid my visit is inopportune ; something has 

occurred to vex you. Mr. Marriott told me you were en- 

g&ged. I will call again another day. Pray," he added, 

naif smiling at her girlish want ot se\i-coiami"a.\id^ for she 
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still continued to gaze at him with an indefinable expres- 
sion, " do not think it necessary to explain." 

Lucia dropped her eyes and drew a long breath: it 
might have been a profound sigh, or a mere physical relief 
to the tension of her feelings. 

** Hugh is gone ? " she asked ; and on his answering in 
the affirmative, she suddenly turned away and walked to the 
window. 

" Please don't go away," she said, after a pause ; " I am 
trying to think what I ought to say and do." 

" Can I help you to decide ? " 

He put the question gently, and without lessening the 
distance between them, and Lucia continued to stand with 
her back towards him, her hand shading her eyes, almost as 
if she had not heard what he said. Then, as though she 
had taken her resolution, she dropped her hand, and turned 
the full light of her suffused eyes and speaking face upon 
him. 

" It is about you that I am troubled ! What must I, 
what must Hugh and all of us, have appeared to you? We 
have taken your gifts — appropriated that to which we were 
never entitled — robbing you of what was really yours, and 
never even stopped to thank our benefactor! Our conduct 
must have seemed to you hateful, or rather of inconceivable 
ingratitude. How have you endured to treat us with so 
much patience and forbearance?" 

" I do not in the least understand what you mean," he 
said. 

" I mean," she added, with less passion, " that a curious 
circumstance has just occurred. Mrs. Alice Dunbar, the 
friend and companion of the dear lady who lived here, 
wrote to me asking permission to come here to gather to- 
gether some things that she had left behind. She is in the 
house now, and as soon as she and my mother met, they 
recognised each other as school-fellows and early friends. 
You may imagine how much they had to say to each 
other." 

Lucia paused and looked at Everard with such an ex- 
pression of pathetic tenderness as pierced his thin mail of 
resistance through and through ; but for the present he re- 
strained himself, and waited in silence for her to go on. 

" She has told us it was yon that eiidci\i'^dLXCL^\i»3^"^2o^ 
11 
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— against Lady Portisham's own earnest wishes — out of 
your abundant goodness and pity for me." 

For a moment he f orebore to answer her ; — not that he 
hesitated as to whether the moment to speak had come, but 
from that sensation of oppression which seizes us when we 
have been overtaken unawares by one of the crises of life. 
Then he looked up as once before he had looked at her — 
his face pale, but lit with passion. 

" Did she tell you so much, and you have not guessed 
the rest ? Do you think, Lucia, men like me are moved by 
pity and goodness only ? It is true I enriched Hugh^Mar- 
riott, fool that I was, moved by the mad ambition to see you 
happy, at all costs to myself ! And ever since — ever since ** 
— his voice fell a little — " I have regretted what I did, and 
would barter half of what may be left to me of life to win 
you for the other half. What do I say ? — six months — ^the 
bliss of a single day — would pay me for all which earth 
might have to give or heaven to refuse ! I love you, 
Lucia I " 

She had grown very pale while he was speaking, but 
without removing from his face the steadfast gaze, which 
seemed to grow more wistful as he went on. Her attitude 
and manner expressed nothing but an unlimited pity and 
sympathy: it never occurred to her to resent the confes- 
sion that held within it the blight of his happiness, and 
gave the key to the generosity which had secured her 
own. 

" You love me ! " she repeated, in such an accent as a 
mother might use to a suffering child; "you mean you 
loved me from the first ? " 

His impulse was to seize her in his arms and crush her 
against his breast, her sweet looks and tones working upon 
him almost to madness ; but he forebore. There was some- 
thing in her Madonna-like purity and graciousness that 
would have deepened the wrong into an outrage too base 
for him to commit. He turned from her, sat down by the 
table, and shut out the sight of her by burying his face in 
his folded arms. 

For a few moments there was silence between them, 

during which the silvery tick of the clock on the mantel- 

shelf and the tinkle of a cinder falling on the hearth seemed 

sounds of nniiatural loudness: tYi^ii \i^ \o^^^ \x?^^tcl<css^ 
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by the overmastering desire to see in what way she was re- 
garding him. She was still standing near, as if watching 
him, and her eyes were wet with tears. 

" I have loved you, Lucia," he said, " from the first time 
that I saw you ; and since then we have never met or parted 
without adding something to mj love. The one motive 
which led me to make your acquaintance was to win you for 
my wife ; and your kindness induced me to believe that, 
unworthy as I was, I might succeed. I had no notion you 
h^ a lover, for your father told mine you were absolutely 
free. That day in Kew Gardens gave me one of the cruel- 
lest blows which life had ever dealt me : it killed my per- 
sonal happiness, and a good deal more besides, of which it 
would do little good to speak, but it did not kill my love. 
I went through a fiery furnace in the days that followed ; 
but fire purges, as we know" — he smiled as he spoke — 
" and my love at least endured the ordeal. For a time self 
was burnt out, and I worked in order to help your marriage 
with your lover, as if — as if — strong words are useless ! — I 
had been nothing more than the friend I pretended." 

He stopped, for he saw the tears were slowly rolling 
down her cheeks. 

" For God's sake," he said, in a suppressed voice, " do 
not weep, unless it were granted me to wipe away your 
tears ! It is something tbat you are sorry for me— that you 
do not upbraid me for telling you this, as some good women 
would do." 

" Upbraid you ! " she repeated. " I cannot find words 
to express my shame, and humiliation, and remorse." 

" Ah," he answered, with a groan, " all that is a stone, 
and I have given you living bread I Is there no better com- 
pensation for the ruin you have wrought ? " 

Her cheek flushed, and she wiped away her tears. 

"Yes," she said, looking at him now with undimmed 
eyes ; " there is much more, only I confess it is all poor in 
comparison with what you have given me. My weak 
words cannot express what an honour I think it that you 
should have loved me ; and had it been possible, I would 
have paid you back in such a way as might have satisfied 
even you. But " — her eyes fell a little before his burning 
gaze — " you know it was not possible. I loved Hugh with 
all mj heart; and at this moment, aitet x£iat^*Caaxi.^v^c^^^ 
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months of wedded life and daily intercoarse, I loye him bet- 
ter than I did then." 

" Ay," he answered, " you would not be a woman if not 
cruel." 

She went on as if she had not heard him — 

" But could it have been otherwise, — I mean, if I had 
not loved my husband ever since I was a little child, and 
could have believed that you thought me worth the win- 
ning — I must have loved you, of necessity. It would have 
been impossible to have resisted your sweet kindness and 
indulgence; more than that — but perhaps I ought not to 
say more ! At least, believe how humbly grateful I am for 
the unselfish goodness you have shown us. Sometimes men 
fail when tried as you have been ; but you have never failed 
hitherto. I know you will not do so now." 

Her voice had an accent at once of appeal and entreaty : 
he dropped his head upon his hands again, as if to hide 
from himself the sight of her face. She went on — 

" When I spoke of shame and remorse just now, I meant, 
if I had understood better I could have spared you much. 
Now my whole heart goes out to you in the strongest desire 
I have ever felt to spare you in the future what I can." 

" Love me," he answered, without looking at her, — " love 
me a little, if only a little you can love ! There is no other 
mercy ! " 

" But as it is, I love you," she replied with a sweet bold- 
ness, ** much more than a little. I am a wife, it is true ; 
but may I not continue to love my friends as they deserve? 
and I never had a friend so dear to me as you. Add a little 
more of admiration and respect to my old feeling, Mr. 
Deane, and suffer us to be friends still ! " 

Was she wise? Her motives were heavenly pure, but 
she had a very mistaken idea of the quality and strength of 
the passion to which she made her appeal. 

" Am I then to understand," he asked, looking at her 
searchingly, "that you wish me to stay here — that is, at 
Hurstpoint?" 

A sudden flame of colour swept over her face. 

" And why not ? " she said, with some indignation. " Is 

anything really changed between us because I know for the 

first time how much we owe you? You conquered your 

feelings nobly once, when there waa no eo\i%\x«vxi\. o\ ^<^"s^- 
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tive duty; you will scarcely do less now, and shame my 
gratitude and respect? " 

" I know not," he answered, " whether you are saint or 
temptress, bat you try me terribly ! I am almost mad 
enough to frighten you out of this icy propriety, but I 
Bpare you : your mother is close at hand, and you are under 
the shelter of a roof that I have given you. But — just one 
saving word in this drought of expediency and virtue !— 
was there ever a moment since we met, either before or 
since you married Hugh Marriott, when you doubted 
whether you could not have loved me better than him ? " 

He saw that she trembled a little from her former sweet 
composure, and changed colour, — whether from shamed 
self-consciousness or indignant repudiation, he could not 
decide ; but at least his self-restraint was over. 

His face glowed with a sinister beauty, his very figure 
seemed to dilate; he stretched out his arms towards her, 
and the accent in which her name — " Lucia ! " — fell from 
his lips, made her heart thrill with a new experience of 
pain — the bitter pain we feel for a lost ideal. 

" Alas ! " she cried, looking at him with an expression 
of heartfelt compassion ; '^ and if I had been so disloyal, 
would it have pleased you ? Would you wish me to be un- 
worthy of your regard, and shamed to the very core of my 
own heart and conscience ? You, to whom I should have 
turned to help me to do right ! " 

He looked at her for a moment or two, and the expres- 
sion of his face changed ; the vivid passion faded out of it, 
and a gleam of mingled tenderness and compunction took 
its place. He stooped towards her, and raising the hem of 
her gown, pressed his lips upon it. 

" There was a time," he said, " when a good woman 
would have saved me from the follies of my youth ; she 
shall save me now from dishonouring my manhood. I love 
you, Lucia ; remember that always ! — and shall love you so 
long as my heart beats ; but, since such is your desire, I will 
prove it only by faithfulness and silence." 

There was the sound of footsteps in the passage outside ; 
Mrs. Prescott and her friend were approaching. 

Everard took up his hat. 

" I cannot meet them," he said hurriedly^ " ^a^^Q.vaik^ 
that woman who has betrayed mel kWo^ m^\ NiXi\^'^\s^<^'^ 
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is but a few feet above the garden, — I have often taken my 
departure in this way when I have stayed too long. I have 
stayed too long to-day I " 

He opened the window and sprang out — Lucia, guilty 
of an act of concealment for almost the first time in her 
life, closing it swiftly after him. She had just turned back 
towards the fire as her mother and Mrs. Dunbar entered the 
room. 

" Have I missed Mr. Everard Deane ? " exclaimed the 
latter, in a tone of acute disappointment 

" He could not wait," said Lucia ; " he left a few mo- 
ments ago. Dear mamma, we must not let Mrs. Dunbar 
leave us to-day, but persuade her to stay and make Hugh's 
acquaintance. She will have so much to tell hinL" 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

Mrs. Dunbar was not found difficult to persuade to 
remain as a guest at Hawthorndene, and in due course re- 
peated to the other members of the family the details which 
her dyinff friend had given her of the manner in which her 
publicly known intention to make Everard Deane her heir 
had been overruled by him. 

In the first instance, she had supposed that Hugh Mar- 
riott must of necessity know the circumstances under which 
he had been enriched, and had no idea she was betraying a 
secret ; but having revealed it to his wife and her mother, 
both these preferred that the narrative should come direct 
from her own lips to his ears. 

Mrs. Dunbar had been desired by Lucia not to open the 
subject till they were all assembled after dinner in the 
pleasant family privacy of one of the smaller sitting-rooms ; 
and it was with acute anxiety that she watched the effect of 
the disclosure on her husband. She was fully aware that it 
would be a very painful revelation to him, and she had 
placed herself in a low chair by his side, with her embroid- 
ery in her hand, from the instinctive wish to show her aym- 
pathj, and at the same time to avoid the appearance of ob- 
serving him. 
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The effect was greater than she expected. Hugh turned 
as pale as his sunburnt complexion would allow — even his 
lips grew white. The narrator was going through her nar- 
jative with that unction with which some minds seem to 
reproduce the ghastly details of mortal illness, and she 
had not the very least idea she was hurting her listener. 
She had loved and greatly admired Lady Portisham ; and 
as she was apt to view most things in the same light as her 
benefactress did, she loved and greatly admired Everard 
Deane also, and she had no reserve in betraying these 
feelings. 

What her story lacked in precision and detail was soon 
elicited by the sagacious and ea^er questions of Mrs. Lori- 
mer, who showed extraordinary interest in the matter. So 
keen was the cross-examination to which she submitted Mrs. 
Dunbar on difficult or doubtful points, that Hugh had not 
found it necessary to ask a single further (juestion. 

The only question he did ask was of his wife. 

" You were not in the secret ? " he said, harshly. " You 
knew nothing, and — suspected nothing ? " 

She was astounded by his look and manner, but he ap- 
peared satisfied with her distinct assurance. 

" It is certain that Lucia speaks the truth," said Helen ; 
" she was never capable of fibbing in her life. But if she 
suspected nothing, 1 beg to proclaim that I was not equally 
short-sighted. You remember that day at Richmond, when 
Mr. Deane called at Lucia's request, and passed you after- 
wards, without speaking, in the Park? You were very 
much put out by the rencontre; and I was on the point of 
opening your eyes to the truth, but I spared you." 

" Spared me ! " he repeated. " I do not understand ! " 

Helen shrugged her pretty shoulders, and balanced in 
her own mind arguments for and against a full explanation 
of her meaning ; apparently she decided on the latter. 

" I mean, you would not have been well pleased to dis- 
cover that you did not owe your fortune to the renown of 
your own merits." 

" I was never fool enough to think myself entitled to it. 
I always looked upon the bequest as an act of folly on the 
part of the testator, and under some circumstances would 
not have accepted it. But — it gave me Lucia ! " 

He turned towards her, and layiu^ \i\& \i3asA ^^^.X^sst 
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head, raised her sweet face, howed in painful complexity of 
feeling over her work, towards his. " Would to God I never 
had ! he continued, passionately ; "you would have come 
to me without the bribe of this place, darling ? " 

" You know I would," she answered, pressing her lips to 
his, " had I been allowed ; but there lay the difficulty ! Had 
Mr. Deane been less generous, we had never been so happy. 
Cannot you acknowledge this, Huffh ? " 

" Ton my soul, Marriott," said Mr. Lorimer, stretching 
out his long legs and surveying them critically, " it passes 
my comprehension why you cut up so rough in the matter? 
It was sur'ely very handsome conduct on Everard Deane's 
part, and I should find no difficulty in pocketing such an 
obligation. All you need do is to explain how entirely you 
have been in the dark, and thank him properly now you are 
enlightened." 

" Thank him ! " muttered Hugh beneath his breath — " I 
hate him ! " 

He got up and left the room ; after a few moments 
Lucia rose and followed him. She found him walking up 
and down the floor of the dining-room, where wine and 
dessert still stood on the table. He turned sharply as she 
entered. 

" Whv are you come ? " he asked. " I am only fit to be 
alone. I feel as if a blight had suddenly fallen on every- 
thing. The world — even you, Lucia — has a different look 
from what it had an hour or two ago. I repeat it — I hate 
Everard Deane ! " 

He went up to the table, poured out a bumper of wine, 
and swallowed it at a draught. Then he turned towards 
his wife again. 

" Are you come to praise him ? " he demanded ; " to try 
and bring me to a better mind ? Be advised — don't do it" 

She was profoundly disappointed and hurt — it was a 
revelation of weakness and unworthiness that cut her to the 
heart; but she had the wisdom to be silent. She was reluc- 
tant to leave him to himself, so walked slowly towards the 
fireplace, and stood leaning against the mantelshelf, a little 
turned away from him. 

Hugh continued to walk up and down the room, and to 
feed his bitterness with recollections and suspicions. 

^'AgaiUy^^ he said, suddenly stopping before her — " again 



i 
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I ask you if you knew nothing, suspected nothing, of this 
farce ? Good heavens ! what a hoodwinked fool ne must 
have thought me, taking as my right a ma^ificent bequest 
which instead I owed — Lucia, to what did I owe it?" He 
seized her hand as he spoke, and seai'ched her face with 
eager, angry eyes. 

" Can you ask ? " she said, meeting his look with grieved 
surprise. " You owe it to the goodwill of a rich man who 
gave you what he did not want in order that you" — she 
hesitated, and a faint blush came into her face — " might 
make me happy." 

" Ay, he gave it for your sake, not for mine, — you do 
well not to misstate the case. But I have another question 
to ask you. Me he hated — to the length that he would 
never give me his hand ; what, then, must have been the 
strength of his feeling towards you to neutralize the ill-will 
he bore me? Did he wish to make me happy? " 

The sneer with which he spoke was so venomous, his 
whole frame of mind seemed to her so perA'^erted, that she 
could not repress a movement of warm indignation. 

" If he did not," she answered, " and yet did it so effect- 
ually and so silently, his merit is all the greater." 

The words and manner stung him to the quick. He 
had a difficulty in crushing back tne oath that started to his 
lips; he looked at his wife, not only with an expression 
such as she had never seen before, but which she would not 
have believed his face could wear. Involuntarily he tight- 
ened the hold he had taken of her arm until he hurt her. 

" You think so 1 You are mad enough to praise Everard 
Deane to me, and talk of the merit of a man whose name is 
a by-word for vice and sensuality ! I see it all in its true 
light. He bought your gratitude by the gift of Hawthorn- 
dene ; he calculated that he might also buy your love, in the 
near future, when you had grown weary of your husband ! 

Marriage bonds have no sacredness to him . Good God ! 

do you blush and tremble ? " 

He flung her arm violently from him, and turned away. 

Lucia stood for some moments, her head a little bowed, 
as if beneath the fierceness of his wrath, and her hands 
clasped over her eyes. Her instinct was to shut out the 
sight of the man who had so cruellv outraged her love and 
her honour — at least until she could «»\x.m\x!k!Ci\i \^'^^'\i. ^isx^ 
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self-command to her aid. Her experience of her parents' 
married life had been so unfortunate, that she was perhaps 
not quite so much shocked by her husband's physical vio- 
lence as some women would have been ; nor did the instant 
purpose to leave her husband's roof because he had grossly 
insulted her in the transport of his exasperation, take pos- 
session of her mind. So great indeed was her faculty of 
feeling with others, and comprehending a state of mind 
thoroughly alien to her own nobler nature, that some 
breath of compassion softened her indignant displeasure. 
But there was no balm for the exquisite smart of disap- 
pointed hope and love inflicted on her heart by Hugh's 
unworthiness. 

But the paroxysm of his anger was over, and shame be- 
gan to quicken withinJiim. 

" You do not answer ? " he said, in a low tone. 

"You could scarcely expect me to answer reproaches 
and implications which it was a dishonour for you to utter," 
shfe said, sadly. " You make me feel at this moment as if 
you had broken ray heart. I don't mean," she added more 
gently, as she saw his changed expression, " that I shall not 
be able to forgive you, but you have spoilt our life. You 
have shaken my trust in your goodness : as you have spoken 
now, you may speak again." §he shuddered a little ; it was 
a complex emotion that seemed to grasp her heart. 

" You are cruel, Lucia ! I was mad — forgive me ! " 

" Oh yes, I will do that," she answered, stretching out 
her hand to him with tears in her eyes ; " but my sorrow is, 
that I should have anything to forgive." 

He seized her hand and would have drawn her towards 
him, but she resisted the movement; she was not of the 
type of women with whom kisses are a healing ointment 
for the deepest wounds. He was forced to content himself 
with pressing the hand he had taken against his lips. 

She stood for a few moments thus; then gently with- 
drawing it, she quitted the room. 

She wanted solitude; an imperious desire, new to her 
experience, to question her own soul, possessed her. She 
passed lightly and hastily the door of the room where 
Helen's gay voice reached her ears, and took shelter in the 
unlighted apartment where she was accustomed to sit when 
alone. It bad been Lady Portisham's favourite morning- 
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room, and was the same where she had received Everard 
that morning. It was nnlighted, as we have said, for it was 
seldom occupied after dinner ; but a low fire still burned in 
the ^rate, and a cloudless moon, now almost at the full, was 
shinmg in at the uncurtained windows. There was light 
enough to think and suffer by ! 

She sat down in her usual place, and leant her head on 
the table before her. Now that she was able to think about 
herself, she found she was trembling with excitement. 

The cry of her spirit was, " My life is spoiled ! my life is 
spoiled ! Hugh, you have broken my heart ! " 

It was not that he had been unjust and cruel to her that 
moved her so profoundly ; it was, that injustice and cruelty 
were possible to him — that he could be so blinded by vin- 
dictive passion as to be able to allow no merit in another : 
alas! that she should never -more be able to measure her 
ideal of manly excellence by his example. 

And then — for the room was quick with perilous associa- 
tion — came back the image of the contemned benefactor. 

Had he, even under the keen stimulus of personal dis- 
appointment, uttered one word in disparagement of the 
man who had first taken from him what he wanted, and 
then accepted his services with negligent ingratitude ? Had 
he, even m the crisis of his passion and his anguish, vexed 
or hurt her gentle dignity by word or touch? And (per- 
haps it was the most dangerous thought of all) how prompt 
and complete had been the generous response to her en- 
deavours to win him to conquer himself for the sake of 
honour and rectitude ! 

She had ventured to commend him for his kindness and 
consideration to others — ^"points where some men fail 
sometimes," she had said; now little she had thought of 
the painful illustration her words were so soon to receive ! 

That very morning she had rejected with loyal indig- 
nation the question he had asked ba to her unwavering fidel- 
ity ; to-night she recalled it with a sensation of agonised 
dread. 

" Love me, love me a little ! ** he had prayed. 

Lucia was repeating the words to herself, half confused 
by her unwonted introspection ; and she remembered that 
she had told him frankly that she had always loved him. 
Did she know what her own words TXi^«b\i\»*l "^^^^^^ 
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indeed always loved him in a sense which she perhaps had 
misinterpreted? Was it possible that her love for Hugh 
had been more a feeling of habit and long association and 
accepted fact than a living reality ? or rather, had she loved 
something that was better and nobler than the actual man ? 
If she had known, before she married, that Everard Deane 
loved her, and all the bitter pain his self-denials cost him, 
would it have worked a conscious change in her feelings ? 
Was all change infamous? Was it a law of fidelity that 
love should be independent of vital conditions ? — that we 
should close our hearts against the most winning manifesta- 
tions, and keep them open for the less lovable, because it is 
our duty to do so ? 

But to the brink of what madness were such thoughts 
leading her? 

With a sigh that was almost a groan of uttermost de- 
pression, Lucia lifted up her pale face in the moonlight, and 
became conscious that it was bathed in tears. She dashed 
them away, as if the mechanical action would help to scatter 
their cause, and rising slowly from her seat, decided to es- 
cape all further observation that night, and go at once to 
her bedroom. As she stood in suspense for a moment, a 
ray of moonlight fell direct on a small object that lay glit- 
tering at her feet and caught her abstracted gaze. She 
stooped instinctively and picked it up. As she did so, she 
recognised it as one of the sleeve-links Everard Deane was 
accustomed to wear ; he had doubtless dropped it that morn- 
ing. It was an exquisite specimen of antique goldsmith's 
art, such as he had no doubt picked up in some old Italian 
store, being curious in such things ; and it was well worth 
a few moments' intent study — scarcely, however, to be ac- 
coniplished by the rays of a wintry moon. 

But Lucia stood and held it, gazing at it motionless, as 
if it had possessed some weird power of fascination. 

It did in fact possess the property of mental illumina- 
tion. As she stooped and recognised it, she was conscious 
of a sudden leap of her heart, an impulse to clasp it tighter 
in her fingers, even to press it eagerly against lips and 
bosom. True, this was but an impulse — ruthlessly re- 
pressed, indignantly contemned — but it seemed to steep her 
soul in a flood of conscious guilt. 

She suffered the trinket to diop from her fingers, and 
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flung herself in a paroxysm of spiritual distress on her 
knees. 

" My God ! " she cried, " help me ! I did not know — 
my sin is not wilful ! Surely, surely resisted temptation is 
not crime ? " 

And then another idea occurred to her, and she changed 
her prayer. 

" Console him, for he must hdve suffered ! Strengthen 
me, that I may strengthen him ! " 

So poor human nature struggles and stretches out its 
lame hands into the infinite silence ; but in the struggle and 
aspiration alone there are germs and pledges of the Divine. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Perhaps the bias towards jealousy and suspicion in a 
man's mind is in proportion to his self-esteem. 

It had been a source of immense satisfaction to Hugh 
Marriott that he had been in a position to enrich his wife, 
and that this was owing to his own merits, even though he 
was prepared to admit those merits had been greatly over- 
paid. He had felt a natural exultation on this ground 
when contrasting his claims with those of Everard Deane. 
It had lifted him to the same social level, and removed the 
harassing feeling that in marrying him Lucia had sacrificed 
her worldly interests. 

But the information he had received changed all. As 
he expressed himself, it blighted his prospects, and turned 
his honey into gall. In strict reckoning, Lucia owed noth- 
ing to him on this score ; he had received everything for 
her sake, and in the shape of a free gift disdainfully cast at 
him hj her other lover, and his rival. 

Still, when the first blinding effect of his disappoint- 
ment passed, he could not help pondering a little over the 
strange form a lover's rivalry had taken, and asking himself 
if there could really be the merit his wife perceived in the 
action. But he came again to the same conclusion, that a 
man like Everard Deane could only have his own ends to 
answer, and that those ends ^et^ -jT^xxrasiX^^ Xsa^, ^^- 
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course he acknowledged that he had been wrong in express- 
ing this deliberate conviction with the violence and brutality 
he had used towards Lucia, — at least so far as impugning 
her honour and faith, which in his right mind he held to 
be absolute; but he thoroughly justified to himself his sus- 
picions of Deane. 

The element of rest was taken out of his life ; he set 
himself the odious task of keeping a constant watch on 
Deane's proceedings, and felt baffled but not convinced at 
the absence of any confirmatory result. 

Everard went much less into the society of the neigh- 
bourhood than Marriott — also he did not hunt, and rarely 
went to church ; and this narrowed very much ^he area of 
observation. Hugh would have hesitated to question Lucia 
whether she met Everard in her walks or drives ; but fortu- 
nately for his anxiety, her sister was her companion, and he 
had no scruple about examining her on the point. But 
Mrs. Lorimer's reply was always in the negative. 

" No such luck, my dear Hugh," she said on one occa- 
sion ; ^' it seems to be the odd fashion of father and son to 
confine themselves pretty much within the limits of their 
park-gates, except when Mr. Everard Deane is indulging in 
that violent form of horse-exercise which he affects. He is 
an admirable rider ; and I am told, that though he does not 
often hunt, he is allowed to have no rival in uie field." 

" And does Lucia share your admiration of his horse- 
manship ? " 

" She is not so good a judge, and on the few occasions 
when I have seen him on horseback she has happened not to 
be with me. He is very often accompanied by that Creole 
servant, and always by a magnificent oloodhound, which, I 
am told, is also of Cuban descent." 

"Accompanied ! " repeated Hugh, with his ready sneer: 
"in what capacity? — as groom or confidential friend? 
There is always something damaging in these unequal asso- 
ciations." 

" There is a story connected with it : Everard Deane 
saved the man's life under some extraordinary complica- 
tions, or the man saved his, I am not clear which. The 
only thing, my dear Hugh, which is damaged by their con- 
nection, is your inveterate prejudice against your neigh- 
bour. " 
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A week or two after this conversation, when his vigilance 
was beginning to slacken a little, Marriott was disagreeably 
aroused by Lucia's mentioning at dinner, in a quiet, matter- 
of-fact way, that she and the Lorimers had met Everard 
Deane and his father during their morning walk, and ac- 
cepted an invitation to luncheon for the following day, for 
the purpose of seeing the picture-galleries and gardens of 
Hurstpoint. 

" That is to say," she added, " that Helen and Philip 
accepted for themselves — I made my consent dependent on 
your convenience." 

" And it is only fair to say," interposed Helen, " that we 
almost invited ourselves. Philip is a good judge of pictures, 
and I could not answer it to my wifely conscience to let 
him leave the neighbourhood without seeing the gallery at 
Hurstpoint." 

"And do you choose to go, Lorimer, on the footing of a 
sight-seer — like any third-class excursionist — ^to a house 
where you have not been invited to dine ? Luncheon, to 
my mind, is a meal offered by our social superiors as a com- 
promise between neglect and equality." 

" My dear fellow, I am not going to feast my appetite, 
but my eyes ; and I don't care a straw whether the Deanes 
think Philip Lorimer above or below them. After all, 
bankers can never be regarded otherwise than as traders, 
though I am bound to say there is nothing of the snob in 
either father or son. You were duly included in the invi- 
tation." 

" Which I shall certainly decline. You have no wish to 
go, Lucia ? " 

" I have no wish to force your inclination, but I am al- 
most as anxious to see the pictures as Philip himself ; and 
I am still more anxious that you should meet any overtures 
of friendship from Mr. Deane in a frank and natural 
way." 

" I shall not go," he repeated. " You will, of course, do 
as you think right You can go without me." 

He frowned, to give the effect of authority and displeas- 
ure to his unreasonableness, and the subject dropped. 
When, however, Lucia found herself alone with him later 
in the evening, she reopened it. 

She had anxiously and witk \il\^xl^^ c,OT^\<5t^^ss:>Jsw^^. 
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considered her line of duty, and her present conduct was 
the result of the conclusions she had reached. 

"You will not be angry, Hugh, I hope, if I mention 
again the matter we were discussing at dinner, and beg you 
to reconsider your decision. I want you to go wit^l us to- 
morrow." 

" Us ! Is it possible you would entertain the idea of 
going without me ? " 

" I earnestlj hope," said Lucia, " you will not force me 
to the alternative, but it would be easy to make excuses for 
you. And I should prefer that to giving rise to the sus- 
picion that you bear malice against the man who has be- 
friended us, or feel any reluctance to my keeping up our 
former intimacy." 

She spoke m a very low tone, and there was an expres- 
sion of deep solicitude in her manner, which struck him as 
unusual. 

" So that is your way of expressing that you are unwill- 
ing that Everard Deane should guess that I hate him, and 
— am jealous of him ? " 

" Yes, if you prefer to put my meaning in such a form," 
she answered, with a grave reproach in her eyes. " Is it 
strange that I am careful of my own honour when it has 
become of so little account to you ? " 

" Lucia, surely that is not fair ! I doubt him ; Heaven 
forbid that I should doubt you ! I trust you implicitly." 

She smiled a little bitterly. 

" There is offence, Hugh, in the very assurance of your 
trust. Believe me, dear, you may trust me." 

She leaned her head on his shoulder and passed her arm 
round his neck. God helping her, she would keep her mar- 
riage vows in their integrity — in the spirit as in the letter ; 
she would not only honour and obey, she would love him as 
she had loved him in the past. That involuntary failure of 
allegiance should never be again repeated ; not in the deep- 
est searchings of her own heart should she ever be again 
constrained to acknowledge that another man was dearer to 
her than her husband. But then her husband must main- 
tain his worth and self-respect in her eyes. 

" Hugh," she said, smiling, " I fancy, since you have 

been a rich man, I miss a little of your old gallant way of 

thinking, I am quite sure in the o\4. Asb^^ ^oxsL^owld not* 
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have found a favour so burdensome, nor suffered prejudice 
or even opinion to make you unjust. Until lately you did 
not know what Mr. Everard Deane had done for you ; now 
you do know, can you as a man of right feeling refuse to 
thank him ? I accepted this chance invitation for to-mor- 
row in the hope you would allow yourself to be persuaded." 

" Are you wise, Lucia, to press me ? Don't you know 
you tread on dangerous ground ? " 

" I do," she answered. " Nothing could hurt me more 
than a repetition of that painful scene — only it must never 
be repeated. And I am so deepljr anxious, Hugh, that you 
should justify my love and pride m you." 

The softness of her manner was irresistible ; he frowned 
a little, then stroked her beautiful head with the ineffable 
air of marital proprietorship, and asked, " How far do you 
expect me to go as thankful recipient?" 

" Simply be courteous and like your best self ; frankly 
tell him you hava only justiearnt the share he took in Lady 
Portisham's will, and say what is gracious." 

" I will try, Lucia, for your sake ; but remember, there 
is no change m my mind as to the character of the man and 
his motives, nor in my personal antipathy to him." 



The protracted review of the pictures and sculpture of 
the Hurstpoint galleries was over, as was also the luncheon 
which followed ; but Hugh Marriott had not yet found an 
opportunity of fulfilling the promise he had made to his 
wife. 

Throughout the morning no privacy had been obtain- 
able, — and he was the last man to make such an acknowl- 
edgment as was lying heavy on his conscience in public. 
The Lorimers, especially Philip, were bent upon a thorough 
examinatioa of the celebrated art-treasures of the place, and 
on hearing all that their present proprietor, who had con- 
tributed largely to them himself, had to say about them in 
the way of explanation or criticism. 

Everard was constrained, very much against his will, to 
take the burden of the day on himself, and play the distaste- 
ful part of cicerone to his own possessions. 

Hugh grew weary and impatient long before the others. 
He had very small aesthetic mstmct, «aia \\. dcia.\fe^\^Jc«s.\R» 
12 
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I 
observe the mastery of the sabjects under discussion pos- 
sessed by Everard, and the equally obvious indifference with 
which he exercised it. Then Everard's behaviour to Lucia 
at once baffled and irritated him. It was courteous and 
solicitous certainly, with that indefinable suggestion of 
deference to the sex which distinguished his manner ; but 
there was not a touch of self -consciousness or embarrass- 
ment, nor hint of any feeling held in reserve. 

Another form of annoyance to his sore and sensitive per- 
ceptions was the absolute completeness of comfort and the 
thoroughly disciplined taste which marked all the appoint- 
ments and arrangements at Hurstpoint, and seemed to con- 
ceal their luxury ; it forced upon him a disagreeable sense 
of inferiority, and he at once asked himself ii Lucia might 
not think she had chosen the less instead of the greater. 
Added to this, as he watched her listening to Everard's 
careless but brilliant remarks, he knew she could not fail to 
be aware of the difference between them ip talent, taste, and 
cultivation: here was one who could have supplied the 
wants she so pathetically deplored at Eome — for he seemed 
free of the very sanctuary of art and science, the threshold 
of which Hugh was conscious he had scarcely crossed. 

He had pledged his word to Lucia that he would not 
leave the house without making some acknowledgment to 
Deane, and he therefore held himself bound to do so. He 
attacked the difficulty in the direct formal way which was 
best calculated to increase it. 

" Can I have five minutes alone with you ? " he asked, as 
they rose from table and Helen had begun immediately to 
propose their departure. 

Everard, though both surprised and reluctant, assented 
readily, and at once led the way into a neighbouring room, 
where he stood leaning carelessly against the mantelpiece 
awaiting his guest's pleasure to open the business. 

Marriott showed such obvious signs of hesitation and 
difficulty, however, that, after a few moments' awkward 
pause, Everard felt obliged to come to his relief. 

''Can I be of any service to you?" he asked, indiffer- 
ently. 

Hugh's face flushed. 

" I scarcely think," he answered, " that I am likely to 
solicit services of you ; what I 'want is to thank you for 
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those I have already received. I little guessed I owed my 
possession of Hawthomdene to your intervention, and I am 
bound to thank you for so magnificent a gift." 

Everard turned and looked at him sharply: grudging 
admission and instinctive dislike could scarcely have re- 
vealed themselves more unmistakably than in Marriott's 
look and speech. 

" You are quite right," he answered. " So far as you are 
concerned, you are certainly bound to make some acknowl- 
edgment ; but personally I am not entitled to your grati- 
tude. If you had not been possessor of Hawthomdene, you 
would not have been possessor of Lucia Prescott — ^there 
lay my motive. I gave you a fortune that she might be 
happy ! " 

Hugh quivered with suppressed anger. In the low, dis- 
tinct, but hard accentuation of the speaker, and the flash of 
his eyes, there was something aggressive — a directness of 
address and intention that showed in marked contrast to his 
habitual manner. 

" I don't know," he answered hotly, " whether you want 
to quarrel with me, Mr. Deane, but I tell you bluntly I find 
something offensive in the way you put the matter. I do 
not choose that any man should say I owe my wife — whose 
name 1 would rather not hear on your lips — to his interfer- 
ence." 

Everard smiled. "You do not choose, Mr. Marriott? 
Are you going to challenge me to single combat ? — but I 
won't resent your warmth on her behalf — ^it can scarcely be 
too fervent. Before, however, we leave this subject — now 
that it has been opened between us — I think it would be 
well to ask you one or two questions, and make one or two 
statements. I should never have sought this explanation, 
but now it shall run its course." He sat down as he spoke, 
with an air of deliberation, and paused for a moment or 
two. " Has it never occurred to you," he then said, look- 
ing steadily at Hugh, " to ask yourself why Lucia Prescott's 
happiness was a matter of such supreme importance to 
me?" 

" Why ? Had I not your own explanation of the motive ? 
What did you tell me in Bruton Street? That you preferred 
a single life, though Lucia had been commended to ^oikt 
notice, and that your intercourse \i«A \iQiCiv xiQ^0tCYKi%\sfc^«3Sv»^ 
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a pleasant intimacy on either side ! Are you going to tell 
me such deliberate and repeated assurances were false ? ' 

" They were absolutely false, and could never have im- 
posed upon any man less self-absorbed and self-satisfied than 
yourself, and a girl less singularly artless than the girl we 
both loved." 

Hugh started and shivered a little, or, at least, made 
some movement indicative of hurt sensibility. The decla- 
ration sounded to him like blasphemy. " And you venture 
to say this to me ? " he demanded, with angry insistence. 

" Venture ! Your anger runs away with your discretion ; 
but I am not to be provoked by a choleric young man. Will 
you try and explain why I, Everard Deane, was not as free 
to love any woman as yourself ? " 

" Ay, any woman ; but not Lucia ! " 

His voice shook a little as he pronounced the beloved 
name, and for the first time the glance of the other man 
softened and fell. 

" And why not — Lucia ? " he asked. 

"Because she was mine already — promised from her 
childhood, and loved and reverenced by me in a fashion in- 
conceivable to a man of your character ; because, even if I 
had never existed, it was not fit that such as you are — or if 
you like, we will say, have been — should win her. If wearied 
and exhausted profligacy is to gain in the long-run such 
exquisite purity and trust, there is no right nor justice in 
heaven or earth ! " 

" Stop ! I wish to call one fact to your mind : until you 
crossed our path in Kew Gardens I never knew of your 
immaculate existence. Don't interrupt me; I have more 
to say. You shall take your innings afterwards. I am 
quite prepared to accept your reputation at your own high 
estimate, and even to admit that the love which keeps a 
young man chaste for his lady's sake is a beautiful and 
beneficent sentiment. But temperaments and temptations 
vary ; your abstinence may have cost you less than my tem- 
perance. As for the indiscriminate abuse you cast upon my 
life and character, of which you know absolutely nothing, 
it is not my way either to deny or resent it. I have proba- 
bly not been a Sir Galahad like yourself — it is a type which 
has a singular aptitude for making itself obnoxious to sin- 
ners at large; hut it is equally true 1 \i«tN^ tiq^ \i%«tL %. Don 
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Juan or a Lovelace. Still, I grant Lucia Prescott was too 
good for me." He stopped, got up from his chair, and be- 

fan to walk the room. " I am growing hot," he said, " when 
meant to keep cool, but you have the secret of exaspera- 
tion ! I tell you that I loved your Lucia, and in a fashion 
that did her no wrong. If your love kept you pure, mine 
wrought in me a new passion for virtue: the sentiment 
which can save and sanctify is, depend upon it, not less 
strong than that which preserves. I adored your wife, Hugh 
Marriott, when you stepped on the scene and snatched her 
away from me." 

Hugh turned pale and red by turns; he was strongly 
excited. " Why do you tell me this ? " he demanded ; 
" perhaps you will have the audacity to say that you adore 
her still?" 

" That is precisely the point to which I have been lead- 
ing up. I adore her still." 

He spoke almost with solemnity, and laid a restraining 
hand on the young man's arm. 

" Wait a moment ! Do you think I tell you this to ex- 
asperate and insult you ? My motive is quite otherwise. I 
tell joxx out of regard to her happiness, to which — let me 
say it this once — I have sacrificed all that it is hardest for a 
man to forego. For her own sweet sake, I gave into your 
arms the woman whose lightest touch was rapture, and 
effaced my love so completely in her presence that she never 
guessed it. Could I have done more ? " 

Hugh passed the question by. " But now ? " he asked, 
eagerly. 

" But now," said Everard, bitterly, " comes the need of 
some small sacrifice on your part. I went away, as you 
know, before your marriage, and stayed away until other 
duties forced me to this place. I have met your wife again ; 
and, in spite of the best resolutions, I find the old feeling 
stronger than ever. You may not think it, and may put it 
down to hyperbole ; but the sight of your relations together, 
and the need of preserving a quiet and guarded manner 
towards her to-day, cost me about as much effort as, I sup- 
pose, it needs to make a man smile when the rack is turned. 
Now I am not of a tough or heroic fibre at all ; I can leap 
in the air sometimes under an impulse of generosity, but I 
am not equal to a daily and houil^ cot^S^qX ^>^ -CL^ai^2««.^. 
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Sooner or later I shall commit myself to some mad folly, 
and ruin her peace of mind, if she and I remain near each 
other." 

" This is unbearable ! " said Hugh. " It is an outrage 
that you should talk thus to me of the woman who is my 
wife ! If she could know of this, I should feel that her 
purity was sullied for ever ! " 

" Then she may feel very thankful that she holds her 
purity in her own right, and not dependent on your miser- 
able estimate ! If she did know this, shall I tell you how it 
would appear to her higher nature ? That the honest love 
I had for her, and proved at the cost of my own heavy loss, 
was a gift no woman need blush to accept; and that the 
purpose I have now formed that the happiness I have given 
her shall not be marred by the possible outbreak of a feel- 
ing I have not the strength to conquer, is as much as can 
be required of any man — be he saint or sinner. And it is 
because I have reached this conclusion that I announce it 
to you — with a purpose." 

" Would it not have been better to have carried out the 
purpose you rate as so meritorious, without taking me into 
your confidence ? " 

Everard looked at him from head to foot with an ex- 
pression in which incredulity and contempt were mixed. 

" Good heavens ! " he exclaimed, passionately, " what 
can such a woman find to love in you, except it be so many 
feet of fair proportion and so much surface comeliness? I 
have tried you all round, and not one generous instinct can 
I provoke ! You must surely understand I have not told 
you this for the pleasure or glory of it, but in order to in- 
duce you to fall in with the proposal I am about to make — 
that you will take your wife away from Hawthorndene for 
the present." 

Hugh uttered an ejaculation of contemptuous surprise. 

" You propose that I shall break up my home to relieve 
your peace of mind ! By God, Deane, your effrontery is 
matchless ! / have no fear of consequences, and am able to 
take care of what I possess. Go elsewhere yourself ! " 

Perhaps it was the harsh intemperance of the one man 
which served to strengthen the self-command of the other ; 
he had never spoken with more persuasive courtesy than 
fFhen he answered — 
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" That is so obvious an alternative, that you might feel 
sure there is some very strong reason against my adopting 
it. I have been a wanderer all my life, and have no per- 
sonal objection to becoming a wanderer again ; but simply 
I have pledged my word to my father to stay at home. On 
the other hand, I heard Mrs. Marriott express to-day, as 
well as on other occasions, a very strong desire to travel on 
the Continent again. Gratify her wish, and make my daily 
life a little easier ! " 

Hugh was silent. At length he said, coldly — 

" You ask a great deal It is not the right season of 
the year for foreign travel, and I immensely prefer to re- 
main in England." 

" Enough ! I have told you the truth, and warned you ; 
now go, and do as you think best. We have nothing more 
to say to each other." 

His eyes flashed with the disdain which, under his own 
roof, he could not bring himself to express in words. He 
got up to leave the room. ' 

" Wait a moment ! " said Hugh. " I do not mean to be 
offensive; but under existing circumstances, you will not 
come to my house ? " 

" No," replied Everard, quietly ; " I will not. Do 
not ask for any further pledges, for I will not give 
them." 

He opened the door of the room and went out. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

When a man is not perfectly satisfied with himself, he 
is apt to be hard to be pleased by others. 

Helen Lorimer asserted that she was cutting short her 
visit at Hawthorndene because of the ill- temper of the mas- 
ter of the house. Lucia, too, found, though she did not 
express it, that Hugh was becoming daily more uncertain 
and irascible. Formerly, he had been anxious to see her 
take her full share in the society of the neighbourhood ; 
now, he seemed positively unwilling toi \i«tAciV?K^'^\sftraikft.. 
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He made himself almost her constant companion, and when- 
ever she was out without him, required from her a full ac- 
count of visit, walk, or drive. 

Lucia, in the time which had elapsed since her marriage 
— or, indeed, in the few months preceding it — had matured 
much both in mind and character. Thought, emotion, and 
experience had come to her in these latter days ; she was no 
longer a mere girl accepting her handsome lover as the in- 
carnation of masculine ment and charm, but a woman capa- 
ble of reflection and comparison. 

No doubt it would have been better for her peace of 
mind had her eyes never been opened — had Hugh still ap- 
peared to her perfect and adequate to every requirement, 
and her ambition never gone beyond the wish to please him. 
But other men besides Everard Deane had taught her that 
her husband's interests were somewhat narrow and selfish, 
and that, however exemplary his morality, his manners often 
lacked the sweetness and courtesy which endear so much 
the relations of daily life. Nor could she fail to observe 
that, while professing special merit as a devoted husband 
who had never been guilty of admiring any woman but his 
wife, he generally contrived to make her personal wishes or 
predilections defer to his own. It may well be said that a 
loving wife should not have been so keen-sighted ; and, in- 
deed, we are quite prepared to allow that a certain bluntness 
of feeling and dulness of apprehension are qualities not to 
be despised as elements of marital contentment in this per- 
plexing and disappointing world. At the same time, she 
was tremblingly on her guard against the danger of allow- 
ing the idea of Everard Deane to rise in her mmd in oppo- 
sition to that of her husband. She had admitted to herself, 
amidst burning tears of penitence and shame, not that she 
loved him — that was a crime beyond her endurance to con- 
template — but that he was very lovable, and had been ex"- 
quisitely kind to her. The confession of his love had failed 
to shock her delicate conscience as it might otherwise have 
done, because that love had its origin m a time when no 
taint of dishonour touched it, and it had been confessed in 
explanation of an act of generosity which moved her pro- 
foundly. It was true he had told ner he loved her still, and 
begged for some return ; but she condoned the transgression 
as a sudAen lapse of self-control, and atoned for by the 
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promptitude with which he had accepted his duty of con- 
quest and renunciation. 

It was a duty which, up to that time, he had rigidly ful- 
filled. He had made no attempt to seek her; and even 
when circumstances threw them together, as on the day 
when she had accompanied her friends to Hurstpoint, hje 
had never failed in strict allegiance to his promise. Doubt- 
less he would conquer himself, as she would aim to do were 
she under the same sad necessity. 

She had questioned her husband in reference to his pri- 
vate conversation with Deane, but had received abrupt and 
evasive replies, and perceived that it was precisely on this 
subject that reason and patience most certainly failed him. 
Of course she drew her own dejected conclusion, that 
Hugh had failed to express his thanks in an acceptable 
manner ; but she forbore, for obvious reasons, to press the 
point. 

The constant supervision he kept of her movements 
wounded her sensibly ; she did not imagine he exercised it 
from any direct doubt of herself, but she resented the silent 
evidence thus afforded of his distrust of one whom she held 
to be trustworthy. 

Thus matters stood between husband and wife at the 
time that Mr. and Mrs. Lorimer brought their visit to a 
close. 

The severe frost that prevailed at the time unfortunately 
put a stop both to Hugh Marriott's work on his farm and in 
the hunting-field, and therefore left him abundant leisure 
for nursing his bad humours. He had all the irritability of 
a man ill pleased with himself ; he was scarcely able to deny 
that he had behaved ill in his recent interview with Deane, 
and it is needless to say that the reluctant self-condemna- 
tion aggravated his antipathy. Another trifling circum- 
stance added to his annoyance. The one resource open as 
employment or recreation under hard frost is that of skat- 
ing. Hugh was an admirable skater, and promised himself 
great pleasure in enjoying this amusement with Lucia, who 
had practised the accomplishment from childhood — and 
even from childhood with him, having often skated hand 
in hand with her boy-lover in Kensington Gardens or the 
Regent's Park. But it happened that the chief available 
piece of water in the Stockdale iie\g\i\ioux\ioo^^^^\x!^'^^ 
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grounds of Hurstpoint, where all the inhabitants were made 
free of its use. 

Hugh Marriott, however, naturally felt that he could not 
decently, after what had passed, appear there. Once or 
twice he had driven with Lucia to a considerable distance, 
w.here there was a quiet reach of the Thames ; but not only 
was the spot dangerous, but he was morbidly conscious that 
the singularity of such a proceeding excited notice and 
remark. In order to check this tendency to gossip, he 
decided it would be perhaps as well to sacrifice dignity to 

expediencv. 

Therefore, one morning in the beginning of February, 
when Lucia entered the breakfast-room and made some 
comment on the frosted window-panes and the perfect state 
of the ice, with a pretty air of being resigned to her own 
accepted deprivation, he said with unusual graciousness — 

" I have no objection to put its condition to the test this 
morning : will you go ? " 

" To Hurstpoint ? " she asked, brightening. 

" Yes, to Hurstpoint, if you like — we will walk across 
the Park." 

Hugh had presented his wife, as a Christmas-gift, with a 
skating-dress of Russian fur and crimson velvet, and he was 
justified in thinking it the most beautiful and becoming 
costume she possessed. As she came into the room equipped 
in it for her excursion, and beaming with health and anima- 
tion, he thought he had never seen her look so lovely, and 
an emotion of pride filled his heart that she was his and not 
another's — his cherished, but still more, his inalienable pos- 
session. 

They walked arm in arm towards Hurstpoint in a mood 
of mutual complacency, which had become less habitual of 
late. The ground rang like iron beneath their light rapid 
footsteps, and the sky was an ice-cold blue dome above. The 
weird beauty of the frost-bound landscape, combined with 
healthy exercise and pleasant excitement, stimulated the 
sense of vitality in each : they rejoiced in life and in each 
other with a new sense of happiness. 

When they reached the skating-ground they found them- 
selves in the midst of an animated scene, and were welcomed 
with a cordiality to which their slack attendance gave added 
^es^; it seemed as if every one they knew was there, and 
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that every one was pleased to see them. Their performance 
was an innocent triumph — watched, admired, and praised 
on all sides. Moreover, Everard Deane was not on the ice, 
nor had his name been mentioned in their hearing. This, 
surely, was more as things ought to go. Hugh Marriott 
felt more at peace with himself and mankind than he had 
done for months : had he pondered the metaphysics of life 
as taught in Shakespeare's school, he might have distrusted 
his light-hearted confidence as an omen of evil. 

They had already been on the ice for two or three hours, 
and most of the party, who had developed a healthy appe- 
tite, were proposing an adjournment to the house. It was 
the hospitable custom at Hurstpoint for luncheon to be 
spread daily in the hall for the benefit of the skaters ; it 
was thoroughly satisfactory and complete, as became the es- 
tablishment, but of quite an informal character, the guests 
being expected to go in and help themselves without the 
tax of invitation, greetings, or adieux. 

" You'll go in, Marriott ? " asked Sir Owen Hamilton, 
master of the hounds, and great man of the neighbourhood ; 
" I assure you, it is worth while. There is a nogshead of 
home-brewed in tap, as mild as milk, and as life-stirring as 

elixir ; or if you prefer Burgundy " 

" Thanks, no," said Hugh, turning and looking round 
for his wife ; " it is getting late, and we dine out — Mrs. 
Marriott will be anxious to go home." 

On this point he certainly spoke without authority, for 
Lucia would much have preferred to stay longer, although 
careful not to raise any objection to his proposal. Perhaps 
shfc was the more careful to yield implicit obedience to his 
wishes, because she was painfully conscious of a disallowed 
sense of disappointment that sne had not seen Everard 
Deane throughout the morning, nor chanced to hear his 
name mentioned. 

It so happened, however, that the explanation she dared 
not ask for was soon to be given. As they approached the 
park-gates, they saw the Deanes' carriage waiting outside, 
and Pietro standing with the open door in his hand, as if 
expecting the immediate return of the occupant. Everard 
stood just inside the threshold of the lodge talking to the 
woman of the house. At the sound of their approachm^ 
footsteps, he turned round, and a Teeo^\\]\Oi\^^^^ ^iXs^^^'^Sic- 
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able. Hugh bit his lip with fierce vexation : had it been 
possible, he would have drawn off his wife in some contrary 
direction, in defiance of civility ; but it was not possible, the 
path on which they walked having been laboriously cut 
through the drifted snow, and no other offering itself. 
They met just as Everard had stepped out of the lodge to 
enter the carriage, and Hugh observed — for jealousy quick- 
ens perception more keenly than love itself — that he had 
nev'er looked to better advantage. He was wrapped in a 
large fur pelisse, the massive folds of which concealed his 
defects of figure, and added breadth and dignity to it, while 
the fur cap he wore seemed to enhance the effect of the pale 
and vivid face beneath. Hugh could not help remarking 
how very pale his face was ; also that he looked grave, al- 
most to sternness — an expression, however, that instantly 
disappeared as his eyes fell on Lucia. 

" This is an unexpected pleasure," he said, holding out 
his hand, and speaking with that winning frankness of look 
and manner which was characteristic of him. " I have 
missed you on the ice, where I hope you have enjoyed your- 
self, to meet you here. You will be able to wish me bon 
vot/age,^^ 

" Are you going a long journey ? " asked Lucia. " Is it 
not very cold tp travel in such weather as this, and especially 
for you ? " 

It was difficult to restrain some special softening of 
glance beneath the tone of sweet solicitude in which she 
spoke ; and if he succeeded, it was not because he knew her 
husband's eyes were watching him, but merely because he 
felt her simple friendliness an irresistible appeal to his 
honour. 

" At least," interposed Hugh, glancing towards the open 
door of the carriage, which disclosed special provision for a 
traveller's comfort, and then at Everard himself, " Mr. 
Deane has done the best he could to fortify himself against 
the season and his constitutional susceptibility." 

" Not quite the best," said Everard, quietly ; " the best 
for me would have been to stay at home. I am going across 
the Alps : " he added the last words after a pause, and as if 
the result of deliberation. 

"They will be impassable," said Lucia. (The St. Go- 
^Aard Bail way was not yet opened.^ " la it. not a season of 
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quite extraordinary severity ? Yon cannot surely be going 
for pleasure ? I beg your pardon ; I did not mean to be in- 
quisitive." 

" It is not for pleasure ; more, it is on very disagreeable 
business, which leaves me no choice but to go. You have 
double reason, Mrs. Marriott, to wish me hon voyage. For- 
give me for keeping you standing so long in the cold — ^fare- 
well ! " 

Hugh watched the carriage out of sight with a strange 
eagerness. " Thank Heaven for this reprieve ! " he thought. 
"Across the Alps! What casualties may not occur and 
keep him absent for months ! " He walked on pondering. 
What had become of Everard's reluctance to leave his 
father ? Was he to suppose that he took an unseasonable 
journey to get out of the way of a temptation he had con- 
fessed? Hardly! There had seemed something almost 
ominous in the tone in which he had allowed the necessity 
of his going ; and if looks meant anything, he was certainly 
suffering either from mental or bodily discomfort. What 
stress of business could force a man of wealth and leisure 
like Deane to leave home at such a time ? 

His charitable conclusion was, that it was probably to be 
explained by some entanglement, more or less disreputable, 
connected with his past life. Only, he himself could now 
once more breathe freely and be happy. 

Everard's journey must be explained at some length. It 
was the result of a communication he had received only the 
day before, and the importance of which was quite apart 
from his personal interests. 

He was in the habit of breakfasting alone, his father's 
early hours not suiting his habits or his health, and he 
objected to have his letters brought to him. The natural 
consequence was, that they often lay unopened until an 
advanced hour of the morning, as was the case on this 
occasion. 

Mr. Deane, who was sitting in the breakfast-room busy 
with the morning papers, looked up anxiously as the sound 
of a sharp ejaculation from Everard reached his ears. 

" Notning wrong, I hope?" he exclaimed; and getting 
no reply, and seeing that his son's attention seemed pain- 
fully absorbed by the letter in his hand, he came up to the 
table where he sat. 
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" What is the matter, Everard ? My dear boy, what on 
earth can have the power to upset you like this ? " 

Everard hesitated a moment ; then put the letter in his 
father's hand, and getting up from his seat, walked to the 
window, where he stood for a few moments to recover self- 
command. 

The banker glanced somewhat impatiently through the 
letter, then took up the envelope in order to examine the 
post-mark, and threw both down as impracticable. 

" My Italian won't hold good for such penmanship as this. 
Who writes, and what is it all about? You must translate." 

The letter was dated from a Carmelite convent in a re- 
mote district of the Apennines, and the writer was one of the 
priests of the establishment. He stated that in the exercise 
of his spiritual functions he had received a confession from 
a sick or dying woman, accompanied by the urgent request 
that it might be forwarded immediately to the English gen- 
tleman, Everard Deane. Consequently, he had taken her 
deposition, duly attested by himself and a lay brother, and 
therewith enclosed it. 

The deposition was to the effect that she, Maria Perugini, 
had been the nurse in attendance upon the last hours of the 
Signora Beatrix Frascati ; had accepted from the dying 
woman the charge of her child; that the report of the 
death of that child maintained by herself some years later 
was untrue, and this fact she was prepared to prove ; also, 
to give full particulars as to all that had happened in the 
past, and where the girl was to be found at the present 
time. She strenuously desired to give these details to the 
young Inglese, who had known mother and daughter twelve 
years ago, and whose address, as he had bidden her, she had 
always preserved, in case of her standing in need of assist- 
ance. Him she could trust and no other ; and if he failed 
her, she should die with her secret untold. 

The priest added to this statement, that it was still pos- 
sible the woman might live some days longer, and that her 
desire to make a full disclosure to her English friend was 
so great as to unfit her for due preparation for death; 
therefore he ventured to suggest that, if the end she de- 
sired was to be accomplished, and he was willing to cross 
the Alps at such an inclement season of the year, there was 
not a day or hour to be lost. 
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Mr. Deane followed Everard's eager translation of this 
epistle with considerable impatience ; time seemed to him 
lost until he could hear a clear explanation of the mystery, 
and express his indignant disgust at the proposal made. 
As soon as the last words were uttered, Everard flung down 
the letter, and exclaimed in a tone of subdued excite- 
ment — 

" You understand ? you remember?" 

" I understand and remember nothing ! Twelve years 
ago you were a boy of three-and-twenty : do you expect me 
to have so good a memory as yours for all your romantic 
and sentimental indiscretions at that time? But a child, 
Everard ! I hope you will be on your guard against pos- 
sible fraud and extortion." 

" My dear father, you are making a grave mistake. I 
want you to carry your memory back till nearly twenty 
years ago, when Beatrix and Claudia Vaughan were fre- 
quent visitors at my mother's house ; and to me, poor pros- 
trate little wretch ! always the most welcome and delightful 
of companions. To see my chamber-door open and admit 
one or ooth of those bright generous girls, was like sunshine 
in a dungeon. For all that," he added, with one of those 
sudden revulsions of feelings common to his temperament, 
" I would take those days back again." 

" I cannot in the least understand why." 

" No matter ! let me go on with my story. Claudia, as 
you know, did well for herself, and married rank and age 
in the person of Lord Portisham. Poor Beatrix committed 
the unpardonable sin of loving unwisely, and carrying her 
passion to the utmost limits of indiscretion. She ran away 
with her music-master and married him — an Italian, you 
may possibly remember, who gave me lessons at the same 
time." 

"Yes, yes, it all comes back ; but I had forgotten the 
name of the scoundrel ! Her family cast her off, and from 
^hat hour to this I have never heard her name mentioned, 
nor bestowed a thought upon her. I can guess the sequel : 
you met them years after in Italy, befriended them in your 
munificent reckless manner, perhaps incurring my anger 
for what seemed personal extravagance, and seem to have 
made an unfortunately indelible impression upon the nurse, 
Maria Perugini." 
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" We will not call it unfortunate, if it is to lead to a 
righting of wrongs ; and yet surely no man was ever placed 
in a more painful and difficult position ! Don't you per- 
ceive that, if the birth and identity of Beatrix Frascati can 
be established, she is heir-at-law to the deceased Lady 
Portisham's property, which she bequeathed by will to Mr. 
Marriott ? " 

"Granted; but how does that affect you? I always 
thought the will a very doubtful and objectionable piece of 
folljr; and my liking for the Marriotts is so small, that 
their loss of a property to which they had never the shadow 
of a claim will not cause me much personal regret. Besides, 
George Prescott can well provide for his daughter." 

As Everard remained silent, Mr. Deane's perplexity and 
irritability increased. 

"What answer," he asked, abruptly, "will you send 
back to this priest? Will he not have power enough over 
the woman's conscience to force her to confess all that she 
knows ? " 

" I shall write urging that upon him, in case I should 
unfortunately arrive too late. I cannot start to-day." 

Mr. Deane's anxious and solicitous face suddenly hard- 
ened ; a feeling of angry displeasure excited him almost to 
passion. 

" Am I to understand that you are fool enough and 
ungrateful enough to think of undertaking this jour- 
ney ? " 

" Yes, if you put it in that way. But spare me, if you 
can, the further vexation of your disapproval ! Nothing 
could be more disagreeable than such a prospect is to me ; 
there is not an inch of my body nor a sensation of my mind 
which does not protest against it. Hurstpoint is precisely 
that spot of earth where I wish to remain at present, and 
few things could hurt me more than the knowledge that I 
was causing you anxiety or disappointment. Still, for all 
that, I must go." 

" I refuse to see it ! Send out a competent lawyer." 

" And if the woman should keep her vow of secrecy ! I 

remember her as a stiff-necked creature, and the child as 

one of the prettiest and most engaging of creatures. More, 

I remember how I pledged myself to poor, dying, broken- 

bmrted Beatrix to look after her little girl^and how shame- 
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fully I have failed to redeem the pledge. But, if possible, 
I will redeem it now, cost me what it may." 

" I am quite unable to see, Everard, how your oddly 
perverted faculty of self-blame finds food in this case. 
They told you the child died and was buried, and there 
your responsibility ended. I own it is a matter of immense 
regret to me that you are going to give it a new lease of 
life. What are we to do with a young girl on our hands ?" 

" That is for further consideration. Lady Portisham's 
heiress would never want friends. I wish that were the 
only difficulty; what weighs most on my mind is poor 
Marriott's discomfiture, should he find himself ousted from 
his snug quarters at Hawthorndene. The matter must be 
thoroughly investigated, and I will trust no other investi- 
gator than myself. I will not stop a day or an hour longer 
than I can help, and will take as much care of myself as if 
I held my poor existence at your valuation." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

It is not necessary to go into minute detail respecting 
Everard's journey. A passage of the Alps in midwinter, 
even some fev years ago, was a more formidable and fa- 
tiguing undertaking than now. 

But he had the advantage of a thorough knowledge of 
localities, of practically unlimited resources, and, above all, 
of the tact, adaptiveness, and endurance of the experienced 
traveller. 

Such, however, was the state of the roads, and the severity 
of the season, that more than a fortnight had elapsed before 
he and Pietro reached Arezzo, the nearest town to the re- 
mote hamlet in which was situated the Carmelite convent 
from which the priest's letter had been addressed. It was 
already three o'clock in the afternoon when they entered 
the yard of the wretched inn, which was the best accommo- 
dation the place afforded. Everard's orders were impera- 
tive. 

" We must push on at once ; see what chance there is of 
getting fresh horses, for we must ato^ TLeWcist \.<5k x^*^ ^^'^ 
13 
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eat this side of the Monte PietA. Then we will hope the 
hospitality of the fathers will make amends." 

" But you will rest while I am getting ready ? And even 
a hole like this can furnish some milK and macaroni. I 
could light a fire instantly — I saw a stack of fir-cones in 
the yard." 

Everard smiled, and glanced round the huge carpetless 
uncurtained chamber into which they had been shown, 
where the imperfect windows and ill-fitted doors admitted 
the keen mountain-air on all sides, and fluttered the meagre 
drapery of an unwholesome-looking couch which filled a 
recess m the wall. It seemed as if the accumulated dirt of 
a quarter of a century might have gathered on its filthy 
floor and windows. 

" Rest here ! " was his answer. " I will find my way to 
the kitchen, or wherever a ray of warmth is to be got, and 
raise some food for myself, while you are busy outside. In 
default of horses we shall start on foot — any boy will serve 
as guide to the Monte Piet4." 

And on further inquiry it was to this alternative they 
found themselves compelled ; no horses could be procured, 
and even if any had been at command, the road, they were 
informed, was too narrow and precipitous for the passage of 
a vehicle. Everard ruled that they should press forward at 
once, taking as guide a bright-faced boy, who was in the 
habit of carrying necessaries to the convent ; but in spite of 
his strenuous endeavours at despatch, it was nearly six 
o'clock in the evening before they reached their destination. 

That their way lay through some of the finest moun- 
tain-scenery in Europe, raised to sublimity by the dazzling 
envelopment of frozen snow, and glowing beneath the sunset 
skies with opaline hues of exquisite tenderness, was meagre 
compensation to the Creole, who followed in his master's 
footsteps like a shadow, and watched him with an anxiety 
which was akin to exasperation. Somehow or other, Pietro 
had conceived the idea that this unseasonable journey, 
against which he had heard the elder Mr. Deane so urgently 
protest, and which he himself held as perilous to the life 
and health of rational, warm-blooded creatures, had some 
connection with Hugh Marriott's interests, or, if not, was 
quite apart from those of Everard. Therefore the strain of 
fatigue and discomfort he was enduring formed another 
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item in the account against the man who had excited in his 
mind a singular antipathy. In some fanciful way he looked 
upon Hugh as being the enemy of his master, his personal 
devotion to whom amounted to a passion. 

The convent of the Monte Piet4 stood on elevated 
ground, at the base, of a mountain, which served to protect 
it on two sides from the blasts of heaven ; but not a shrub 
or tree was to be seen near it, and the herb-garden and 
burial-ground which surrounded it were indistinguishable 
under the investment of snow with which the earth was 
covered. It reared its harsh stone walls four-square in hard 
relief against the granite rock and heavenly background, 
still retaining the ineffable tints of sunset, and it presented 
as inhospitable and chilling an aspect as could well be con- 
ceived. This impression was confirmed when the gates 
were opened to their summons, and Everard and his servant 
stepped inside the outer hall or vestibule. The light was 
admitted only through apertures in the massive walls, which, 
with the rapid advance of evening, gave the impression of 
almost utter darkness, combined with a sensation of cold 
and damp so intense and raw as to strike to the very marrow 
of the bones, and almost make the teeth to chatter. The 
porter who admitted them was evidently one of the brother- 
hood ; and Everard saw, with an instinctive shudder, that 
the feet which pressed the frozen stones were bare, and the 
coarse serge gown fastened round his waist with a rope, 
from which a wooderi cross was suspended, was but a poor 
protection against the cold. 

To Everard's eager inquiries after Era Bartolommeo, the 
monk responded by making a sign of silence, placing his 
forefinger across his closed lips, and beckoning him to 
follow — an act of obedience which required them to give 
good heed to their footsteps in the thickening darkness. 
He led the two men into the refectory of the establishment, 
a chamber dimly lighted from above by an oil-lamp swing- 
ing from the ceiling by an iron chain, and furnished with a 
long wooderi table scrupulously clean, and benches of equal 
length on either side. The whitewashed walls were covered 
with finely illuminated texts of Scriptures, and quotations 
from the fathers, each of which set forth incisive com- 
mands to silence and abstinence. There was no fire, nor 
any apparent means of warming ttie Tooxa^ >i^^ \fc\ss:<^<£^^- 
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ture of which struck on the sense with almost a deathlike 
chill. 

The porter indicated the hench to the strangers as a seat, 
and passed out of the room, his naked feet robbing the 
dreary scene of the familiarity even of an echo. 

Pietro had opened his lips in disgusted protest, but was 
immediately silenced by a gesture of restraint from his 
master, who sat down, and leaning his elbows on the table, 
propped his chin on his hands, and surveyed the scene with 
a mixed expression of wistfulness and concentration. 

He was asking himself what were the compensations 
that men perhaps as keen and delicate as himself in phys- 
ical perception, were able to find in such complete and re- 
morseless sacrifice, not only of the pleasures but of the 
supposed necessities of life. Was it the one efficient way 
of subduing the mutinous flesh to the spirit — the rarefied 
and exhausted medium through which alone the Divine 
voice could reach the dull human ear ? 

Once before, long years ago, in his passionate youth, he 
had asked himself similar questions, and even subjected 
himself to an ordeal, if not quite so stern as that of these 
Carmelite monks, more perilous and repulsive in some of 
its conditions ; but it had failed, except as a new experience 
of life, and a discipline salutary in proportion to the nat- 
ural recoil it excited. 

But now, with his increased knowledge of the absolute 
barrenness of self-seeking, even under its most engaging 
and varied forms — of the pain and weariness and abortive 
effort of life — it might be worth while to try the experiment 
once again. Perhaps in some distant future, when the tender 
old father was dead, and Lucia's friendship had grown cold, 
and he was sick of bodily pain, which neither skill nor 
wealth could relieve, and of moral and mental unrest, which 
were a finer torment still, he would come here and try if he 
could starve or freeze the old Adam out of him ! 

" But I should give in," he answered himself with a cyn- 
ical smile. " I have perhaps resolution enough to endure 
the cold and the hunger ; but the dirty feet and fingers of 
the brethren, the absence of clean linen and the right sort 
of soap, would kill my zeal ! " 

Here the door opened, and Fra Bartolommeo entered. 
^verard rose and advanced to lueet \v\t>cv. 



/ 
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He wore precisely the same garb as the porter who had 
admitted them, but he was a man scarcely yet in the prime 
of life, with an erect carriage and alert eye. 

" The Inglese, Everard Deane ? " he asked. 

Everard produced the father's own letter in proof of his 
identity, and then inquired eagerly if he were yet in time. 

" Maria Perugini died a week ago ; you are too late." 

Everard uttered an ejaculation of acute disappointment ; 
also the absolute indifference of tone in which the an- 
nouncement was made served to irritate his feelings, till a 
moment's reflection showed him how small must be the in- 
terest excited by the trivial secular affairs of the outside 
world to a man pledged as was the man before him. 

" At least," he answered, " I earnestly hope that you suc- 
ceeded so far in influencing the mind of your penitent that^ 
she made a full disclosure of the secret she had in her pos- 
session ? otherwise, father, my journey will have been un- 
dertaken utterly in vain." 

Whether it was the fluent Italian in which Everard 
spoke, or the charm of his manner, which influenced Era 
Bartolommeo, is uncertain, but the habitual reserve of his 
manner quickened into an expression of interest. He 
looked at him attentively before he answered slowly — 

" She told me nothing beyond my original statement to 
you, but she gave me a letter or small packet, which I was 
either to deliver into your hands or send to you, I hope 
you may find it satisfactory." 

He produced as he spoke a small parcel, neatly wrapped 
and sealed, from the not very savoury recesses of the bosom 
of his gown, and handed it to him. Everard accepted it 
with a general impression of being baffled. He had small 
hopes of finding the letter conclusive ; moreover, now that 
the sustained excitement was over which had seemed a suf- 
ficient stimulus to his journey, he became conscious of both 
bodily and mental collapse. 

" There is no longer any need of haste," he said, " and I 
shall not hesitate to postpone the examination ot this till 
to-morrow. Meanwhile, I must throw myself and my serv- 
ant on your hospitality. I know I shall not appeal to it in 
vain. We have travelled incessantly, and at the present 
time are half dead with hunger and fatigue." 

The father smiled gravely. 
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*' That means, your last meal dates perhaps half-a-dozen 
hours ago, and that for a week you have been divorced from 
down quilts and spring mattresses ! I am sorry. This is 
not a house of entertainment ; our rule is very severe. I 
can offer you nothing but dried fish and milk, and a bare 
cell with sloped plank for bed, and single rug for covering. 
How will you endure that ? " 

He touched as he spoke, with his long thin forefinger, 
the sleeve of Everard's fur coat, and looked at him with an 
expression of irony, in which, however, an element of pity, 
almost of tenderness, seemed to mingle. 

" I the more regret it," he added, " because you do not 
look robust. 

" It will not be the first time," returned the other, " that 
I have slept in a monk's cell, and I have often endured 
worse fare and rougher quarters than you are prepared to 
give us. But — pardon me — have you no fire anywhere in 
the front of which my servant could stretch himself ? He 
is a Creole, and suffers greatly from the cold." 

" None ; fire is lignted at intervals as necessity requires, 
and then extinguished. I will fetch at once what food we 
have." 

There was no choice but to make the best of matters. The 
night showed neither moon nor stars, and to retrace their way 
in the darkness to Arezzo was impossible. Pietro bore his 
severe penance with tolerable patience — partly because he 
was ashamed to complain of what his master accepted with 
such quiet equanimity, and partly because he was 'anxious 
to mitigate that kind master's solicitude on his account. 

Fra Bartolommeo, who had returned with a somewhat 
scanty supply of the provisions he had named, watched them 
both with a curious interest. He observed that the gentle- 
man accepted graciously and ate freely of that which the 
servant rejected with ill-concealed impatience, although 
the best morsels were served out to him. Indeed, there was 
something in Everard Deane's manifestations, perfectly 
natural and characteristic as they were, that seemed to 
warm the chill current of the monk's blood, and bring the 
disused and checked yearning after human affection to his 
heart. 

" That man must have many friends," he thought, and 
sighed. 
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When the meagre repast was over, Everard asked to be 
shown to their sleeping-rooms : he privately indulged the 
hope that the temperature of these might be a few degrees 
higher than the refectory. 

The father led the way, bearing in his hand a small 
lamp that scarcely did more than make darkness visible. 
He introduced Pietro into his cell first, at Everard's re- 
quest. 

" Would it be against rule," he asked, smiliuff, " to ^ve 
my servant another blanket ? Otherwise, give him mine, 
for I am better defended against the cold than he, and shall 
probably not attempt to sleep." 

He glanced round as he spoke on the unmitigated deso- 
lation enclosed within the narrow walls. 

" How many years," he added, " have you lived in this 
frozen Inferno ? " 

" Ten. I was twenty-five when I first took the vows, 
and to-day I have reached my thirty-fifth year. But the 
Signore forgets — it is not always winter, nor are there many 
winters such as this." 

" True, or human endurance would fail even in a man 
like you. Strange! you are precisely my own age; you 
have lived ten years a life like this, and I " He paused. 

"A life like what?" asked Bartolommeo, looking at him 
with a penetrating expression. 

"Well," answered Everard, "perhaps I assume too 
much. A life, I meant, in which natural instincts and re- 
quirements, as well as that innate, imperious selfishness 
which rules us in the world outside, are ordered into subor- 
dination and trampled under foot. That the feet so en- 
gaged are naked," he added, smiling, " adds very much to 
the diflSculty and glory of the victory." 

"A victory so difficult," answered the other, "that I 
never yet saw any one amongst us attain to it. That is the 
ideal — of the selfish world outside ; shall I tell you what is 
the reality within the bleak walls of the Monte Pietd? One 
illustration is as good as another : we all watch, with as 
much keenness as we dare, the distribution of our unsavoury 
food at the bare table of the refectory, and are only re- 
strained by decency from contending for the larger and 
daintier portions which fall by chance to the share of one 
or another amongst us. It \a true, certain tac\\i^<H6. ^scA, 
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susceptibilities collapse for want of use, as a bandaged/ limb 
grows stif^ and unserviceable; but that strikes me as. a dif- 
ferent thing from self -conquest. I am a more selfish man 
than you." 

At this moment a bell ran^ through the house, striking 
the chill and gloomy silence with a harsh and piercing dis- 
tinctness. Cell-doors opened, and other figures crept slow- 
ly out into the passages, all turning in one direction. 

" It is the chapel bell," said Bartolommeo, in answer to 
Everard's look of inquiry. "You will hear it every two 
hours through the nignt ; we sleep and pray alternately dur- 
ing those intervals." 

" Pray ! for what do you pray ? Desire must grow jaded 
and sick under such incessant demands. Can a man realise 
that he is in the presence-chamber of God twelve hours out 
of the twenty-four, and be always ready with a petition to 
present ? Is such your experience, father ? " 

" It is not permitted to me to speak any more," was the 
reply ; " the hour of grace granted on your account is ex- 
pired. I go to the chapel — to-night 1 will pray for you. 

He disappeared as he spoke, and Everard, entering the 
cell and wrapping his furs more closely about him, placed 
himself on the inclined board, which seeemed to mock the 
idea of rest. For all that, with the aptitude of an old 
traveller, he slept profoundly for the next two hours, when 
he was startled into wakefulness by the thrilling reverbera- 
tion of the chapel bell. Then his restlessness and discom- 
fort became so extreme that he rose, lighted the lamp 
which Bartolommeo had left in his cell, and drawing the 
packet from his pocket, set himself to decipher the contents 
by the flickering and uncertain light. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

The information which was conveyed to Everard in 
Maria Perugini's confused and disconnected letter, we will 
present to the reader in a condensed form. 
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When Beatrix Vaughan, the beautiful and accomplished 
co-heiress of Hawthorndene and other substantial proper- 
ties, ran away from her home and married her singing- 
master, Luigi Frascati, before eight o'clock in the morning, 
at an East-end London church, her mother disinherited 
and cursed her with a promptitude and intensity that 
seemed incompatible with any softer feelings. That such 
existed was naturally to be concluded from the ardent affec- 
tion that the widowed lady had always manifested for both 
her daughters, but no expression of yearning or regret was 
ever known to escape her lips. 

The girl was of age when the marriage was accom- 
plished, and the ceremony was ascertained to have been 
perfectly valid ; henceforth Beatrix was dead to her family. 
Letters were received from her as years rolled on, but they 
were destroyed unread, even unopened. The intercession 
of friends who became acquainted with the miserable issue 
of the marriage, and the passionate expostulations of her 
sister Claudia, were equally disregarded. 

" I am no longer ner mother, for she decided to break 
all ties between us ; her interests are less to me now than 
those of a stranger ; let her reap the harvest she has sown," 
was the substance of the stern woman's reply. But she died 
prematurely — as absolutely of heart-break as did the wilful 
daughter she was supposed to have cast out of her memory. 
Her magnificent property, which she held in her own right, 
descended in its entirety to her younger daughter Claudia, 
at that time the wife of an elderly and respectable peer. 
Viscount Portisham, and, in default of any direct heir-at- 
law, was left absolutely at her own disposal. 

At the time of her death, Mrs. Vaughan was aware that 
Beatrix had borne a child to her husband, and it was con- 
cluded by the lawyers and friends of the testatrix that she 
was probably willing to condone so far the offences of the 
mother as to suffer her daughter to retain her vague chance 
of inheritance. 

Such a chance was naturally held to be remote : Lady 
Portisham had not been married more than a year, and in 
all probability she would fulfil her social duty by raising 
heirs to her husband's name, as well as to her own ancestral 
property, to the exclusion of the offspring of Luigi Frascati. 
In the meantime, she did not fail to ^^rlowxvXJssfe ^c^^^"«!t- 
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est to her, so soon as her mother's death removed the hard 
restrictions which had hitherto been laid upon her. 

She sought diligently for news of her unhappy sister, 
yearning to help and comfort her — but she sought in vain. 
She could discover no trace of the woman, whom she knew 
to have become both impoverished and miserable. Some 
three years afterwards, during one of Everard Deane's brief 
periodical returns to his native land, she learnt from him 
that her sister had died and been buried in some obscure 
village amongst the Apennines, where, by chance, he had 
discovered her. He stated that he had immediately com- 
municated with Mrs. Vaughan, telling her the hopeless con- 
dition of her daughter, and asking for instructions respect* 
ing the child, but had received no answer. Under these 
circumstances he had done what had seemed best, and had 
left the little girl, whom he described as a very bright and 
engaging creature, in the charge of the nurse, Maria Peru- 
gini, who had been a faithful and affectionate attendant at 
the sick-bed of unfortunate Beatrix. 

Lady Portisham's distress at this information was mod- 
erated a. little by the delightful prospect of obtaining charge 
of her infant niece : she was still childless, and was prepared 
to receive the daughter of Beatrix with the tenderest affec- 
tion. Her mother, she concluded, in explanation of Mrs. 
Vaughan's cruel silence, had probably burnt Everard's letter 
without reading its contents as soon as she discovered they 
concerned the outcast. 

Everard readily undertook to fulfil Lady Portisham's 
wishes, but found considerable difficulty in tracing the 
nurse, who had left the neighbourhood where he supposed 
her settled ; and when he haSd succeeded in finding her, he 
was met by the disappointing statement of the death of the 
child — a certificate of burial, in which he was unable to de- 
tect any irregularity, being shown him in confirmation of 
the fact. Maria also added details of sickness and death 
which he had no reason to suspect, simply because there 
seemed no motive for fraud; and he communicated the 
news to his friend with that measure of mild if tender sym- 
pathy which the death of early childhood excites. 

Prom that time to the receipt of Fra Bartolommeo's 

letter the incidents of Beatrix Vaughan's miserable marriage 

had almost been dismissed from Ma mind. Now^ however, 
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every circumstance connected with it that had ever been 
known to him, recurred vividly to his recollection. 

Luigi Frascati had loved the beautiful English girl he 
had married with far less passion and devotion than he had 
excited in her : it was chiefly her position and fortune which 
had attracted him. 

So soon as he became aware that his expectations on 
this score were doomed to complete disappointment, and 
that, in fact, he should never be enriched by her to the 
amount of a shilling, rage and malice succeeded to his 
brief complacency. He not only neglected but ill-treated 
her, forcing the proud, high-spirited girl to drink to the 
dregs the cup of marital outrage and humiliation. 

Their only means of income was Frascati's profession, 
which he was too maddened by disappointment and too in- 
dolent to exercise, so that in process of time Beatrix was 
herself compelled to become breadwinner for the family — 
to which child and nurse were now added — by giving les- 
sons in music and her own language. 

In the eighth year of her marriage her husband finally 
deserted her, and it was soon after this event that Everard 
had chanced to discover her in a dying condition, had ten- 
derly and generously supplied all her wants and met her 
wishes, and had made provision for the welfare of her child. 

Unquestionably he applied himself now to the examina- 
tion of Maria's papers, with an eager hope that her state- 
ments would not be substantiated. Better far that the in- 
nocent child should be resting in her Roman grave than 
that such painful complications should arise as would inevi- 
tably follow on the proof of her existence. 

Still he was prepared to sift the evidence with deliber- 
ate conscientiousness, and to restore the rights of the young 
heiress, should her identity be established, without regard 
to personal feeling, or, what was far harder to disregard, the 
feelings of others. If necessary, Hugh Marriott must be 
dispossessed and humiliated, and his own motives made 
doubtful and perverted ; and further still, in all the angry 
suffering that would follow, Lucia herself would be in- 
volved. 

He read with an eagerness so great as to render him in- 
sensible to the cold or the discomfort of his position, bent 
over the father's small and flickeivag Vwca?^, 
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Maria stated that she had spread the report of the child's 
death in obedience to the pledges she had given to her 
mother, which bound her to save the daughter from the 
custody and brutality of her father. Beatrix had inherited 
the artistic and musical tastes of both her parents, and as 
soon as Frascati learned that his wife was dead, he wrote a 
peremptory letter to Maria, commanding her to deliver up 
the child to his guardianship. 

His motive simply was to turn her infantile talents to 
account for his own profit. At seven years old the little 
Beatrix touched the piano brilliantly, and sang like an 
angel. The exhibition of her childish gifts had been one of 
the points of sharpest contention between husband and wife 
during the last wretched years of the poor mother's exist- 
ence, and she had bound Maria by the most solemn prom- 
ises not to surrender her for this purpose under any pres- 
sure, however severe. 

In obedience to this obligation the faithful woman had 
carried her treasure from place to place, baflBing the father's 
cunning with an even keener subtlety, but became finally 
convinced that in the end she would have neither the right 
nor the power to keep back the girl from her natural guard- 
ian. Still, to consent to give her up to a man whom she 
knew to be destitute of pity, honour, or shame, and to break 
an oath given to a dying woman, seemed still more impos- 
sible. 

Then the idea occurred to her mind of placing Beatrix 
in some remote religious sisterhood, to which her exquisite 
voice would recommend her, and to spread the report of her 
death. In England such a fraud would be wellnigh impos- 
sible ; in the heart of Southern Italy it was not so. Maria 
took her confessor into her confidence, and enlisting his 
sympathies on the ground of the peril to which the girl 
would be exposed, she succeeded in her plot. Beatrix was 
constrained to simulate sickness — the report that it was an 
infectious fever of a severe type being carefully spread to 
keep intrusion at a distance — the parish priest visiting her 
both in the exercise of his spiritual function and as the 
medical adviser of his parishioners. 

She was supposed to have died and been buried — a 
scheme not diflScult to carry out under the circumstances of 
isolation in which Maria and her reputed daughter lived, 
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and the haste of foreign interments. In truth, she had 
been secretly conveyed by night to the convent of Santa 
Teresa, near Piacenza, on the borders of Lombardy — a lo- 
cality so far removed from her own home being selected, 
partly to baffle future inquiry, and partly because the Lady 
Superior of the convent was known to the priest who had 
interested himself in the fortunes of the child, and had con- 
sented to receive her. 

From that time to the present, wrote Maria, Beatrix 
Frascati had remained in the same convent, and in complete 
ignorance of her parentage : under what conditions, she did 
not know, as the girl had been received on the express 
stipulation that all intercourse with the outside world should 
cease, and that she should take the vows of the order on 
arriving at a suitable age. Of her health and welfare Maria 
had received tidings at distant intervals from th^ priest, 
who occasionally visited his native town, Piacenza, and the 
convent of Santa Teresa, and who would confirm in every 
particular the statements she had made. 

Name and address were duly given. 

Also, she had given to the Lady Superior a box contain- 
ing clothes, papers, and other effects which had belonged to 
the mother of Beatrix, and would alone suffice to establish 
her identity. 

Maria's motive in making this deathbed confession was 
that, Luigi Frascati being dead, no reason existed longer for 
the seclusion of his daughter; and remembering that the 
English stranger, Everard Deane, was known to the moth- 
er's friends, and had proved himself generous and faithful 
in bygone years, she devolved this trust upon him, in reli- 
ance upon his fidelity. His duty was to extricate the girl 
from her long death in life, and restore her to England and 
"her friends. 

So prompt and implicit was Everard's acceptance of this 
trust, that three days after the perusal of Maria Perugini's 
communication, he succeeded in finding himself face to 
face with the Mother Superior of Santa Teresa. He had 
taken OTeat pains to propitiate this lady, so as to avoid vex- 
atious hindrances to his recovery of the girl, providing him- 
self with letters of elaborate recommendation from the 
most influential of his Italian friends, and submitting to 
her a copy of Maria's letter (which he se\it Vvfc\ \\s. ^^«o^^^ 
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of his visit), as also a confirmatory statement from Fra 
Bartolommeo. 

Also he had ascertained that, by a rare stroke of good 
fortune, the same priest who had been the means of 
Beatrix's introduction to the convent, was at that time at 
Piacenza, and prepared to lend whatever assistance was in 
bis power, — not altogether uninfluenced by Everard's an- 
nouncement that the yonng lady's friends would be pre- 
pared to pay handsomely for the shelter and education 
which had been provided so generously for so long a period 
of time. 

The investigation of the contents of the box deposited 
with the sisterhood at the time of the child's entrance was 
so conclusive of the truth of the story told, that no opposi- 
tion was attempted to the wish to restore her to the world 
and her friends. 

"The more so,*' said the Lady Superior, "that it was 
becoming evident to the whole convent that the girl had no 
vocation. But you will like to see her?" 

" Assuredly," replied Everard, " if I may be allowed ; " 
and he waited for the appearance of the girl with the most 
intense anxiety, which he endeavoured to conceal by a 
solicitous consultation with the Superior as to which of the 
sisters might be inclined to undertake the charge of con- 
ducting her to England. 

At length he heard footsteps approaching — the muffled 
regular beat of the sister's feet who had been commissioned 
to fetch Beatrix, and a lighter but scarcely more rapid foot- 
fall ; then the door opened, and both entered. 

The girl advanced a few steps into the room, and then, 
with her hands crossed on her bosom, made a profound rev- 
erence to the Superior, precisely repeating the action on be- 
ing presented to Everard. 

She was eighteen years of age, rather below the medium 
height of womanhood, and slight to fragility. Also she 
stooped a good deal, the result perhaps of weakness or con- 
stant sedentary employment, other than which she had 
scarcely known. When she was neither learning nor teach- 
ing (for the convent of Santa Terdsa was a great educa- 
tional establishment), she was bending over her embroidery 
frame or musical score, or weariedly repeating her prayers 
in the endless succession of chapel services. An hour's 
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routine exercise in the convent garden was all the recrea- 
tion she knew ; her chief pleasure had been the stolen kisses 
and the furtive chatter of the little children whom she 
helped to teach, and who belonged to the happy world out- 
side. 

Without them she sometimes thought she must have 
died. 

No wonder her cheek was pale, the outline of the oval 
face too sharp, the large dark eyes — resolutely fastened on 
the ground — languid and heavy. Yet none but the most 
careless observer would have said there was no beauty in 
the face, so great was its delicacy of line, so superb the mass 
of shining hair, dusky to blackness, and the thick fringe of 
the curling eyelashes. 

Her dress was singularly ungainly ; a brown stujQf frock, 
short enough to display her coarse woollen stockings and 
clumsy shoes, and so scanty as to defy grace of arrangement. 

As Everard looked at her he experienced a sensation of 
the warmest indignation and the most tender compassion. 
Was this checked and passive creature the outcome of the 
charities of conventual life, and of the lovely, joyous child 
he had received as a sacred deposit from the arms of her 
dying mother? She looked as if love, joy, and laughter 
were unknown conditions of life, and she was standing be- 
fore him trembling with a nervousness almost amounting to 
terror. 

" My dear child," he said to her in the language familiar 
to her, and with an accent gentler than had perhaps ever 
reached her ears before, " look up ! I am an old friend 
who loved your mother very dearly, and nursed you as a 
baby." 

He tried to take her hand, but she drew back in seem- 
ing distress ; the lids of the downcast eyes quivered, but 
were not even furtively raised ; the dainty mouth trembled. 
He was afraid she was going to cry ; not a word could he 
obtain. A feeling of commiseration and despair came over 
him. He turned to the Superior — 

" It is natural that she should be shy, and I will not 
tease her. I must ask you still to take care of her a little 
longer. As there seems some difficulty in finding a suitable 
person here to accompany her to England, another idea has 
occurred to me. There is a lady connected ^f itk \iA^ ^ass^- 
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ily by long years of friendship, who, I feel sure, will under- 
take the duties of a mother towards her. I will send for 
her at once, but it will probably be more than a week before 
she can arrive. But this delay will give me the oppprtunity 
of making arrangements for the aischarge of the heavy 
obligations under which you have laid us." 

The Superior bowed. " In that case, you will probably 
not care to see the signorina again until the arrival of 
madam ? " 

" No," he said, smiling ; " I fear it would give her 
doubtful pleasure." 

It was a matter of serious regret to Everard that he 
should thus be compelled to protract his stay in Italy. His 
strong desire to return home was, he told himself, on ac- 
count of his father, and of the pressing affairs that would 
demand instant attention ; for the sake of his own health 
also, sorely tried by fatigue, exposure, and discomfort. 

But he knew that all this counted for nothing in com- 
parison with the imperious yearning to meet again the love- 
ly wistful eyes which had last looked into his with such 
tender solicitude, and to hear the sensitive voice, every in- 
flection of which was known to him, express joy to see him 
safe home again. 

How, he was constantly asking himself, should he break 
to her the news of her husband's downfall ? or rather, how 
should he break it to the suspicious and vindictive man 
himself? It would be hard to persuade Hugh that his act 
of passionate self-sacrifice was not a fraud and provocation 
after all. 

He had written to Mrs. Alice Dunbar, urgently desiring 
her to join him with as little delay as possible, and giving 
her sufficient particulars of the story to warm her affection- 
ate heart towards the recovered kinswoman of her beloved 
friend. Lady Portisham, and had also despatched Pietro half- 
way to meet her in order to hasten her an-ival. 

During the dreary interval of waiting, he employed him- 
self in collecting every scrap of information that bore upon 
the interests of the young heiress, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing from the priest, still staying at Piacenza, a detailed 
written statement of the fraud he had helped to perpetrate, 
and the motives by which he had been influenced. 

The box which had been delivered into Everard's keep- 
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ing contained letters and papers conclusive of the identity 
of Beatrix Frascati on her mother's side. 

There were pathetic journals of the once joyous and 
high-spirited girl, to whom life up to her wedding-day had 
been nothing but a festival, which, having glanced at, 
Everard put aside as too sacred for his intermeddling. 

There was a charming miniature of the child herself at 
the age at which he had first known her, — a smiling, bloom- 
ins, happy creature, whom it was hard to identify with the 
pale and melancholy brown-garbed maiden he had lately 
seen. Still the resemblance was to be traced, as well as her 
likeness to her mother, of whom the box also contained a 
picture, taken when not much older than her daughter, 
out as radiant and spirited as she was shadowy and de- 
pressed. 

" But," said Everard, " it shall not be my fault if we do 
not warm the poor child's frozen heart and gladden her life. 
I have a heavy debt to pay to the daughter of sweet Beatrix 
Vaughan." 

At length Mrs. Dunbar arrived, and twenty-four hours 
after saw Beatrix Frascati domesticated at their hotel. 
Everard was eager to depart, but he could not refuse a lady 
the day or two of rest she required, or the opportunity of 
getting some more suitable apparel for his ward. 

He himself wisely forbore to press his presence or atten- 
tions upon the painfully reserved and frightened girl, who 
seemed to doubt her right to look, move, or speak at her 
ease. Her life was bound round with mental fetters which, 
he soon perceived, would take longer to cast off than he had 
at first supposed. 

The one present point of satisfaction was, that the 
homely affectionateness of Mrs. Dunbar seemed gradually 
reducing her timidity and exaggerated respect. 

On the evening before their departure, which had again 
been unavoidably postponed, he had entered the salon of 
their hotel, expecting to find Mrs. Dunbar waiting to dis- 
tribute the cups of afternoon tea, which he generally suc- 
ceeded in getting administered to him wherever he might 
be. But she was busily engaged in making some last prepa- 
rations for the morrow, and had intentionally left Beatrix 
as her representative, being greatly solicitous to overcome 
her un-English dread of speaking or being E^okftk\^'<Rk\s^^sjcc^ 
U 
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man, other than a priest, and knowing how implicitly Eve- 
rard's kindness and tact conld be trusted. 

Obedience had been, up to that time, the acquired in- 
stinct of the girl's life ; but she was secretly trembling with 
nervous apprehension. She was sitting in a low chair close 
to the wood-fire, which had been stimulated by fir-cones to 
an intense heat and vivacity, with her little table properly 
set out, and the tea at the right point of infusion. 

She wore a pretty woollen gown of crimson stuff, with a 
graceful adjustment of muslin and lace about the throat, 
which had the effect of making her look more like other 
girls. 

" Madam told me I was to pour out tea for you," she 
said, in the lowest of tones, and without raising her eyes 
from her tray. 

Everard drew his chair close to the fire and looked at her. 

" She is certainly very pretty," he thought to himself ; 
" but it is lamentable to see how her hand shakes ! " Aloud 
he answered — " Your mother, Beatrix, has poured out tea 
for me many a time when she was about as old as I suppose 
you are now, and I was a poor miserable little cripple, 
strapped down to a reclining- ooard." On this occasion, as 
he nad promised himself, the long lashes were suddenly 
raised, and he encountered the first full gaze of her beauti- 
ful eyes. 

Her lips opened instinctively, disclosing small square 
teeth, white and regular ; but they closed in silence again. 
y " You have given me cream but no sugar," he said, after 
tasting the cup she had nervously handed. 

" I have observed that you did not take any," she fal- 
tered, with the painful hesitation of one accustomed to in- 
stant and sharp rebuke. 

" Your observation is correct," he replied, smiling ; " I 
was cruel enough to wish to test it. And now, as we have 
been left to amuse one another, shall I tell you a little about 
England and myself and about your mother, Beatrix, and 
her old home ? " 

Her eyes quickened and colour rose ; but beyond a ges- 
ture of assent she made no further reply. 

Everard had a delightful faculty of talk, and on this 
occasion he was bent upon informing his ward of her 
motber^a story, as well as of her own future prospects. 
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He described slightly his own afflicted boyhood, because 
he saw it excited in Beatrix a feeling of sympathy and pity 
which was calculated to break down her reserve, and he 
dilated on her mother's beauty, kindness, and brightness of 
temper, not only because it was her due, and all his memo- 
ries were grateful, but that it brought a flush of pride and 
pleasure to the pale cheek of her daughter. Of Beatrix's 
inheritance he did not think it as yet wise to speak ; but he 
described Hurstpoint to her as her future home, and spoke 
a good deal of his father, commending him to her filial care 
and affection in the future, readily perceiving how much 
easier it would be to her to prove her gratitude by acts than 
words. Now and again her eyes met his in the abstraction 
of her rapt attention, and a monosyllabic inquiry dropped 
from her lips. He felt a step towards intimacy had been 
gained. 

Before they reached England the icy fetters which bound 
her had been a little further thawed by the constant fore- 
thought and consideration of her travelling companion. It 
was still impossible to induce her to express an independent 
opinion or hazard a spontaneous remark ; but she no longer 
shrank into herself when he approached her, or trembled 
with nervousness did he unexpectedly address her. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

It was a lovely morning in the end of March, with a 
breath as warm and odorous as a medieval May ; or at least 
the air was odorous which had first swept across the violet 
beds, over which Lucia Marriott was rapturously bending. 

The sound of carriage-wheels on the gravel-drive caused 
her suddenly to change her position and look round ; she 
recognised it as the pony-phaeton of Lady Hamilton, the 
gra7ide dame of the neighbourhood without controversy, 
and one respecting whom Mrs. Marriott's inclination was a 
little uncertain. She enjoyed her neighbour's spirited and 
somewhat cynical banter when kept within certain limits, 
but there were times when her freedom of speech and man- 
ner made Lucia blush and feel \x\iCCiT£\lQt\aic\^« ^>^ ^i^ 
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high-bred ladies, versed in the great world and its ways, 
permit themselves the same licence ? 

Lady Hamilton on seeing her hostess on the lawn, 
threw the reins to her groom, and advanced to meet her. 

" Do not come into the house, my dear, for I would 
rather stay and gossip outside. I am come for an exhaust- 
ive gossip, ^nd hope you are in the vein — I assure you it is 
fine art, and has its ebbs and flows. You look saucy — what 
do you presume to mean ? " 

" That whenever I have the pleasure of meeting your 
ladyship, I am fortunate enough to find it at full tide," said 
Lucia, dropping a charming courtesy. 

Lady Hamilton laughed good-naturedly and tapped her 
cheek. 

" I am glad to find you in such good health and spirits, 
my dear, but you have probably heard my news. At last 
Everard Deane is come home ; which means one has again 
the chance of talking to a man who does not misconceive 
your meaning, and can answer without setting your teeth 
on edge. For my part, saving your presence, dear sir," she 
added, addressing Hugh, who had just discovered the ladies 
and had hastened to join them, — " I hate a country gentle- 
man, or rather, I do not know one ! " 

" I am not crushed ; I hardly dare to rank myself under 
the category," answered Hugh. "But I thought I heard 
you speaking of Hurstpoint — so the wanderer is come home 
again ! " 

" He is, and under such extraordinary conditions that I 
rushed over this morning to see if his nearest neighbours 
could throw any light upon the matter. He has brought 
back a foreign young lady, incapable of English, her duenna, 
and a French maid. If it were not for the duenna, I should 
hazard a guess that it was his bride. What does this mean ? " 

" Let those speculate who care," said Hugh, loftily, " it 
is all a matter of profound indifference to me. I saw the 
carriage drive past yesterday and caught a glimpse of 
Deane ; I thought he looked wretchedly fagged and ill." 

Lucia was silent. It struck her mind with a painful 
chill that her husband had not mentioned Everard's return : 
also she was anxiously asking herself whether the quickened 
beat of her pulses, and the vague swelling of heart which 
the zzeTTflf produced, were to be repressed and condemned as 
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criminal, or allowed as the innocent manifestation of her 
grateful friendship ? 

" I am not muQh given to speculate about our neigh- 
bours' affairs," she said, in a tone so serious that Lady 
Hamilton looked at her attentively, "but we met Mr. 
Deane on the point of departure, and he admitted that the 
business which took him abroad was disagreeable. I hope 
it has not proved more so than he expected." 

" One fact is patent," remarked Hugh, " that the disa- 
greeable business which he was compelled at such a season 
of the year and with his wretched health to do for himself, 
instead of devolving it on another, must have been of a 
closely personal nature, and would probably not bear inves- 
tigation. I confess the popularity of Everard Deane in this 
neighbourhood is a source of constant surprise to me ; his 
comings and goings, his health and interests, seem to be 
points of such unreasonable and undeserved importance." 

Lady Hamilton laughed. 

" My dear Mr. Marriott, when you have lived as long as 
I have in the world, you will have learnt that every man 
and woman gets dealt out to them precisely what they de- 
serve. We love what is lovable, and admire what merits 
admiration. Of course, to a sweeping assertion like this 
there may be exceptions, but it holds for the most part. As 
for Everard Deane, he is unselfish and sympathetic ; he is 
fastidious, as a man is entitled to be who has gifts and 
graces, and yet he is full of ardour, pluck, and adventure. 
Also, he has the uncommon merit of rating himself below 
his true value : he has fine manners, a beautiful face, and a 
voice which could scarcely plead to any woman in vain. 
For all these things we like him, and he deserves to be 
liked." 

" I believe," said Hugh, with a sneer, " that success with 
women is the secret of success with them ! My views are 
obsolete ; I decline to accept this specialty as amongst Mr. 
Deane's merits. It is his reputation as a libertine, with his 
position as public favourite, which vex my notions of right 
and wrong." 

Lady Hamilton shrugged her shoulders. 

" All I can say is, that I heartily wish the chaste and 
ascetic virtues would commend themselves to society with a 
little more grace and courtesy I TVi^ ^xxjAa ^xjl^ "^^^ ^^"^^^-^ 
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even granting their claims, are invariably odious — it is only 
a question of degree. Everard Deane never sneers, Mr. 
Marriott ! " 

" But," said Lucia, in a low but firm voice, " is it quite 
certain that Mr. Deane deserves the bad reputation he has 
got ? May not the very qualities you have mentioned have 
helped to produce false impressions, and rare slips and short- 
comings been magnified by rumour into consistent ill-doing? 
Has conduct, base or disreputable, ever been proved against 
him ? " 

Her colour rose, and face and figure seemed to gather 
expression as she spoke ; she returned her husband's angry 
glance with a certain sweet and steadfast dignity, which had 
the effect of constraining him to silence. 

" Mr. Deane," she added, " has been so generous a friend 
to us — quite outside the common bounds of generosity — that 
it would hurt my mind grievously to think of him as even 
some of his friends would lead us to think." 

" If that is a cut at me, my dear, I am prepared to re- 
ceive it meekly, as chastisement deserved. I like what you 
say very much, and am prepared to acknowledge that no 
little intrigue of Mr. Deane's has ever come under my per- 
sonal notice, and lots of his friends, if pressed, would say 
the same. Still, he has the reputation of being a man of 
gallantry; whether built up on the traditions of his Oxford 
career, or on the imperfectly known eccentricities of his 
conduct abroad, I cannot say. Anyhow, I am charmed to 
hear a handsome young woman defend her friend, even 
when he is a male friend, and especially in the presence of 
her husband." 

" Lucia has the most exaggerated faculty of gratitude I 
have ever known," said Hugh, feeling it necessary to say 
something. 

" Of which you get the benefit as well as others," re- 
turned Lady Hamilton, smiling. " I am going to Hurst- 
point now; will you come with me?" — addressing Lucia. 
" You know you ought to call on the young lady." 

" I think I will wait a little longer," returned Lucia, 
quietly. " I am not an old and honoured friend like you, 
but if I can be of service in any way, please be good enough 
to let me know. I shall so enjoy a girl at Hurstpoint ! " 

Lady Hamilton kissed her as she bade her good-bye. 
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" You deserve all the fine things our friend Everard says 
of you," she said, " and I will see you again in a day or two, 
and report how matters stand." 

But long before Lady Hamilton redeemed her promise, 
the air was full of rumour, which, busying itself with the 
interior of Hurstpoint, circulated through every nook and 
cranny of Stockdale society, and of necessity reached the 
occupants of Hawthorndene. 

In the first place, it was soon discovered that the lady in 
attendance on the foreign girl that Mr. Deane had brought 
home with him, was no other than the late Lady Portis- 
ham's well-known and attached friend, Mrs. Alice Dunbar, 
although she had not yet been seen outside the park gates, 
and it was whispered did not desire to be recognised or vis- 
ited at presenti What could this mean but that there was 
some secret to conceal ? And as it could scarcely touch the 
quiet and respectable lady herself, it must concern the 
young stranger under her care. 

Lady Hamilton, it was known, had seen her ; but Lady 
Hamilton was keeping her own counsel, and had no expla- 
nation to give. 

The fact that Everard Deane had been ill ever since his 
return, and that it was on this account the house was kept 
quiet, was not to be accepted as sufficient explanation by 
any one who knew the world, and who also knew how very 
often these illnesses occurred. In the course of time the 
young lady was seen driving out, with Mrs. Dunbar in at- 
tendance, — and her appearance was keenly criticised, with 
an odd bias to the unfriendly. Another point of ani- 
madversion was that she did not appear at church, but 
that old Mr. Deane with Mrs. Dunbar sat in their pew 
alone. 

Lucia observed — it was the third Sunday after their ar- 
rival — how pale and stern the venerable master of Hurst- 
point looked ; and a pang pierced her heart when the idea 
occurred to her, that serious anxiety for his son might have 
produced the unusual expression. 

The weather had changed within the last few days : the 
premature spring seemed to have been strangled in the hard 
grasp of returning winter ; the welcome sunshine and genial 
breezes had been succeeded by frosty nights and cutting 
east winds by day, that reduced the tem^^T2A»\xx^ V^ ^^-^^i^^ 
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situations below freezing-point. It all told against an in- 
valid's convalescence. 

Lucia, who was alone that morning, waited in the 
church porch after service until Mr. Deane came out. She 
was always aware of a certain formality in the banker's 
manner towards her, which unquestionably implied an ab- 
sence of personal regard, but it had never been more marked 
than on this occasion. 

" My husband and I," she said, holding out her hand to 
him, " are very anxious to hear that Mr. Everard Deane is 
better." 

" He is not better, madam, I grieve to say," was the an- 
swer, and he scarcely touched the little gloved hand that 
sought his; "nor is he likely to be, under present circum- 
stances of anxiety." 

And the old man turned aside with a stiff bow, to speak 
to some other importunate friend, as if there was notning 
more to be said. 

Lucia walked home with a heavy heart. A grey sky 
brooded overhead, the keen air stung her cheek as it touched 
it, and she shivered with a sensation of cold that seemed to 
penetrate deeper than flesh and blood, and made her spirit 
shrink. 

" Not better ! " she repeated to herself. " Was he then 
very ill ? suffering acutely, as she had heard people say he 
was accustomed to suffer ? What was the meaning of Mr. 
Deane's marked allusion to ' circumstances of anxiety,' as if 
she or her husband were in some way implicated ? She had 
often recalled Everard's leave-taking, and the significant 
manner in which he had said or implied that she had spe- 
cial cause to wish him ' hon voyage,'* Had it then failed to 
be such ? " 

As she entered the hall, Hugh, who considered himself 
as an invalid, excused by a slight cold from Sunday duty, 
came out of the dining-room to meet her. 

He looked pale and disturbed. 

" Make haste and take off your things," he said, " and 
then I have something to tell you." 

" Cannot you tell me at once, Hugh ? Have you heard 
bad news?" 

He hesitated. 
Not personally bad news ; you need not alarm yourself," 



(( 
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Lucia took off her cloak and bonnet, and laid them down 
on a table at hand ; then she led the way back into the well- 
warmed dining-room, where she saw her husband had been 
sitting. Her mood was one of unusual excitement. >She 
was conscious that every pulse in her body was beating 
hard, and that she had turned very pale. 

" Tell me now," she said, in an eager and almost im- 
perious tone. And as she spoke she mechanically pushed 
back the hair from her forehead, and pressed her hands 
against it with a sense of painful oppression. " Tell me 
now," she repeated ; " it is about Everard Deane ! " 

Hugh uttered a passionate expletive ; his face assumed 
the expression his wife had seen but on one occasion before 
— it grew hard and vindictive. 

"You are a good guesser," he said, with concentrated 
rage. " It is about Everard Deane. I have received a note 
from him." 

He seemed to hesitate, especially when Lucia held out 
her hand as if to demand the sight of it ; but after a mo- 
ment's consideration, he pulled a crumpled morsel of paper 
out of his pocket and threw it towards her. Surely, he may 
be pardoned if he watched her blanching cheeks and quiver- 
ing lips as she read it, in an agony of bitterness ! 

She put down the note, seeming as she did so to call all 
her faculty of self -repression to her aid, and looked with 
strained composure at her husband. 

" I will go at once," she said in a low tone, moving 
towards the door as she spoke. 

Hugh intercepted her. 

" Pardon me, Lucia, you will not go at all." 

He was white with excitement, and his tone that of a 
man who has strung himself to the uttermost point of re- 
sistance ; but he was very anxious not to forget himself as 
he had done once before, and was trying hard to preserve 
his self-command. 

It was, however, difficult to keep his good resolutions 
when he met his wife's eyes full for the first moment of in- 
dignant astonishment, then softening to pathetic appeal. 

"You cannot mean it?" she cried. "Hugh, you will 
break my heart ! " 

He bit his lip in silence, and renewed his purpose ; he 
knew she would plead again, but it w«& m ^ ^\Slfc^^s^\ss\^^. 
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" Can you be a man and resist a letter like that ? " she 
urged, in a voice so low and suppressed that it was barely 
audible. " He has written to you himself — you may see 
with what difficulty — asking your permission to see me, in 
order that he may tell me something that weighs on his 
mind and aggravates his condition — as a personal favour 
from friend to friend, and — ^you refuse ! " 

" I do refuse," he replied. " What right has Everard 
Deane to have any communication on his mind for your 
ears only ? Let him tell it to me ! I will not lend him my 
wife to soothe his deathbed — no, not even at the cost of her 
own suffering ! " 

Lucia shuddered ; then suddenly stretched out both her 
arms towards him — her eyes were swimming with tears. 

" Go with me ! " she implored. " Hear every word we 
speak, and learn the wrong you do us both ! I do not ask 
for anything more — only, let me go ! " 

Love has been said to be strong as death, and cruel as 
the grave ; probably it was such love as moved Hugh Mar- 
riott's reply : — 

" Not," he answered, " if by so doing you would save 
his life. Do not urge me any more — I am resolved." 

She turned from him, and sitting down in a chair, cov- 
ered her face with her hands ; he saw that her whole body 
shook with agitation. And well it might, for she was fight- 
ing the sharpest battle she had ever fought — a wife's love 
and duty contending against passionate yearning and the 
tenderest regard. 

Hugh touched her arm. 

" Promise me, Lucia, that you will not disregard my — 
my feeling in this matter. I mean — it is as well to be plain 
— that you will not disobey me." 

She did not answer or look up. 

" My honour, my happiness are involved," he added, 
almost in a tone of entreaty. 

Then she lifted her head proudly, and looked at him 
steadily. 

" Neither is involved ! Your refusal is an insult to me 
and a cruelty to him, but that is the power your position 
gives you, and I suppose — I do not know — that it is my 
duty to submit. At least I will obey you to-day. More 
than that I will not promise. 1 mean^ if I hear to-morrow 
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that Everard Deane is indeed dying, and still wishes to see 
me, I shall go to him at all costs — save that of my own con- 
science." 

She rose up and left the room. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

When Lucia reached the hall she paused and looked out. 
The skies were still the same leaden grey as if weighted with 
snow — a gale was rising, and the trees swayed and groaned 
in the blast, shedding their tender leaf-buds on all sides. 
Some downfall threatened ; but while the wind was so high, 
she concluded that it was not likely to descend, and her state 
of mind urged her to seek relief out of doors. In the house 
she was not sure of interruption from her husband, and she 
needed to be alone to think. 

To think ! alas, it was rather to suffer and to feel ! 

She put on her cloak and bonnet, which still lay where 
she had placed them, opened the door and went out. 

Everard Deane dying ! The generous friend who had 
been so ill repaid, and who perhaps owed his present sick- 
ness to fresh efforts in their behalf. But, again, was she 
blinding her own heart and conscience in calling him friend 
only — was he not lover too ? 

And if he were ? could love, deep as the springs of be- 
ing, dry up at arbitrary command ? was it not enough — 
ay, even in the sight of God — that he held his passion under 
the restraints of duty and regard for her honour, and even 
abstained from sight, or word, or touch ? 

Could any knight of old have been more faithful to his 
vows of chastity than he, the so-called libertine, had been 
to his pledges of silence and fidelity ? 

But death levels not only the conventions but the law- 
ful restraints of society : if the curtain were so soon to fall 
between them in eternal separation, would it be a crime to 
kneel for a moment at his side, suffer him to hold her hand, 
and bid him a tender adieu before the eager and loyal heart 
ceased to beat ? 

It would not render her less faithiul ot \<Kess» ^cssJ^&ci^'vsi 
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sacred vows in the future: but to be forcibly restrained 
from this last act of human charity, would burden her life 
with an endless remorse. 

Of what he had to say she thought little ; but she was 
intensely conscious of the cruelty of forbidding him to 
say it. 

She had walked rapidly, and had now reached the park 
gates which opened on the road leading from their own 
house to Hurstpoint. She paused and looked wistfully in 
that direction. At the same moment she perceived in the 
near distance a neat brougham being rapidly driven in the 
direction where she stood, and recognised it at once as that 
of Dr. Hallam, the well-known and distinguished local 
physician. No doubt he was just come from the Deanes' 
house, and could give her the information for which her 
soul was thirsting. 

Did any moral or social law forbid her to question him ? 

She opened the gate with a hand that trembled with 
eagerness, and as the carriage drew near made a signal to 
the coachman to stop. 

The doctor put out his head and recognised her, then 
opened the door and stepped out. She was suddenly struck 
by an unusual reserve and coldness in his manner. 

" Did you wish to speak to me ? " he asked. " Nothing 
wrong, I hope, at Hawthomdene? I was coming up to 
your house — if you are returning, may I offer you a 
seat?" 

" There is nothing wrong at home," said Lucia, becom- 
ing painfully conscious of the awkwardness of her situation. 
" I recognised your carriage, and took the liberty of stopping 
it to ask after news of Mr. Everard Deane. Is he so very 
ill?" 

She thought she spoke with perfect self-command, but 
the ears that heard her were acute, and detected a ring of 
pain. He looked at her steadily. 

" Pray step in," he said. "We can talk as we go. I 
have not a moment to lose." 

She obeyed, and they drove quickly up the avenue ; but 
Dr. Hallam appeared to have forgotten that her question 
remained unanswered. 

Lucia bore the suspense for some moments in distressed 
sJlence, then said — 
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" You do not answer ; I am afraid you do not like to tell 
me bad news." 

" It is bad news for his friends," returned the physician, 
curtly ; " he is very ill indeed. We have telegraphed for 
Dr. Adam Park, but the answer Mr. Marriott returned to 
Mr. Deane's note of this morning has done him more harm 
than the great man will do him good." 

Lucia strained her hands together. 

" Answer ! I — I was not at home when the note came. 
I did not know an answer had been seiit ; but, no matter, 
Hugh will explain." 

Even in the first moment of her anguish and indigna- 
tion, the instinct of loyalty moved her to preserve her hus- 
band's credit. 

" Oh, you were not at home ! " said Dr. Hallam, with 
more complacency ; " perhaps if you had been, the answer 
would have been different. My business now is with your 
husband ; shall I be able to see him ? " 

" I will go in and inquire," she returned, conscious for 
the first time of some awkwardness in the situation. 

But the sound of carriage-wheels had attracted Hugh's 
attention in his state of restless anxiety, and it was he who 
stepped forward to help her to descend. When she raised 
her eyes to his face, she encountered an expression of hard 
displeasure, which found some vent in the sharp bitterness 
of his voice — 

" I will ask the meaning of this another time," he whis- 
pered. " Dr. Hallam has brought me some message, and I 
must receive it alone. Had you not better go to your own 
room ? " 

It was not a suggestion but a command. Lucia looked 
up for a moment with a flash of hurt dignity, but suddenly 
her eyes fell before her husband's stern regard, and without 
protest or reply she turned from him and walked slowly up- 
stairs. 

Hugh watched her till she was out of sight, then with 
some indistinct apology to Dr. Hallam, led him into the 
room he had just quitted. 

The physician approached the fire eagerly, extending and 
chafing his white well-formed hands, and poising first one 
daintily shod foot and then the other upon the fender. He 
was a little man, with slight well-knit figure^ a.ci^\lvc^<^ ■1&'^- 
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tures, and an acute eye. While he thus stood and warmed 
himself, he was furtively watching Marriott. 

" It is atrocious weather," he remarked ; " the worst pos- 
sible for man or beast. The east wind cuts like a knife : it 
is hard to keep the current of life flowing in one's veins ! " 

" May I offer you a glass of wine ? " said Hugh, turning 
back to the table, which was spread for luncheon. " One is 
doubly bound to keep your blood in healthy flow, in order 
that you may do the same for others." 

Dr. Hjtllam shrugged his shoulders. 

" God knows how little we can do in that way ! You 
will understand, Mr. Marriott, without further prelude, that 
I come to you direct from Hurstpoint." 

" Yes?" asked Hugh, in a constrained voice. He could 
not command himself to ask any direct question. The next 
words the doctor spoke might determine whether the stone 
on which his happiness threatened to be broken was likely 
to be moved out of his way. 

" I may as well say at once," resumed the other, " that I 
am in Mr. Deane's^ confidence. I knew he had written to 
you this morning, and what he asked, and I was present 
when your reply was brought back to him. I think, if you 
had seen the pain and disappointment it caused, you would 
have regretted having sent it." 

"My regret is," said Hugh, stiffly, "that any man, 
whether sick or well, should have been so ill-advised as to 
make such a request. It was impossible to grant it ! " 

" We will waive all discussion of the point, if you please ; 
that is not the object I have in view. You proposed in 
your letter to go and hear what Mr. Deane has to say, in- 
stead of your wife. He accepts that proposal, and I am to 
urge you to lose no time in carrying it into effect." 

" But surely, if his condition is so critical, it will be un- 
advisable to expose him to the excitement of a painful inter- 
view? " 

" That," returned Hallam, " is a point for his medical 
advisers to decide. Nothing can be worse for him than the 
fret and chafe of disappointment and anxiety ; every symp- 
tom becomes aggravated, and the worst conseq\iences may 



occur." 



Hugh made no answer ; his heart was beating hard and 
strong under his frigid manner, for in truth his selfish in- 
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stincts were waging a sharp battle with his moral sense. To 
desire the death of this man was not only a crime, but an 
infamy; he must take careful heed to preserve his soul 
from the stain of active transgression. If fate had in store 
for him this blessed relief, he at least would do nothing to 
accomplish it. " You distinctly assure me," he said, " that 
it will be better for Mr. Deane's health of body and mind 
that I should go and see him ? I am convinced the meeting 
will be painful and exciting, and I am personally very re- 
luctant to submit to it. Be good enough to remember. Dr. 
Hallam, that I deliberately wash my hands of all responsi- 
bility in the matter." 

" There is one point of the responsibility," replied the 
doctor, sharply, " from which you cannot escape, — I mean 
the exercise on your part of the greatest discretion and con- 
sideration. ' It will depend on you to reduce the pain of the 
interview to a minimum ; but it is superfluous to urge this 
under the circumstances of the case." 

"And with those circumstances I am very imperfectly 
acquainted. I do not even know what is the mortal disease 
from which jrour patient is suffering, and why it provokes 
such special interest and sympathy." 

" I should hesitate to call neuralgic rheumatism a mortal 
disease, unless it should attack the chief organ of vitality, 
which is the thing to be feared in this case ; but surely you 
can have no difficulty in understanding that special suffer- 
ing excites special compassion ! With Everard Deane the 
extreme susceptibility of his nervous organisation, added to 
the weakness of his constitution, exasperate the ordinary 
conditions. Perhaps you may scarcely be aware that what 
causes one human being only a slight sensation of pain may 
produce torture iff another ? " 

Hugh smiled. "To my mind it is simply a question 
of fortitude. The man who cries out is not of necessity 
suffering more pain than the man who grins and bears 
it ; but perhaps he is in the way of exciting more sympa- 
thy ! " 

" But this man does not cry out I There is something 
that even you might find pathetic in his pluck and sweet- 
ness of temper — two qualities not often allied. The way, 
too, in which both father and son control themselves for 
each other's sake is an example I heartily wish. cc^xil^V^p^ 
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more generally followed. But, for all that, it would be the 
death-blow to the one if the other were to die." 

" And will he die ? " 

" I am not sure. This morning I was in despair, think- 
ing he must sink under the severity of his repeated attacks ; 
but he has rallied again a little since then. We have tele- 
graphed for Adam Park, to satisfy the father's anxiety ; but 
he can do no more than we have done. It is not a case of 
uncertain diagnosis, or where much can be effected beyond 
experimental alleviation." 

" Oh, he will get well, depend upon it," said Hugh, with 
sudden harshness ; " he is one of those men who delight in 
keeping the susceptibilities of their friends on the stretch. 
I will go to Hurstpoint as soon as I have dined." 

*' It would be unreasonable to expect more," returned 
Dr. Hallam, drily; "only I hope the dinner-hour is not 
very late, or may be anticipated a little. The reason of 
Everard Deane's anxiety to see you soon is because he fears 
Dr. Park might forbid the interview. You will bear this in 
mind in making your arrangements? Thanks; no more 
wine. I must be off." 

Hugh accompanied him to his carriage. 

" You remarked just now you were in Mr. Deane's con- 
fidence," he said with some hesitation, as the doctor was 
taking his seat ; " have you any idea what he has to tell 
me?" 

" It is bad news, I believe. I was at liberty to divulge 
so much as some sort of preparation, but of the nature of it 
I know nothing. I am due again at Hurstpoint between 
seven and eight, and, if you choose, I will call for you and 
take you along with me." 

Hugh assented, watched the carriage out of sight, and 
then went back into the dining-room with a cud of very 
bitter fancies for rumination. Bad news ! there is scarcely 
a more potent spell to conjure with : many of us may be 
strong enough to stand up against it when it is told, who 
have small patience to abide the telling ! 

He wandered up and down the floor for a little time, fall 
of such fierce passionate disquiet as he had never felt since 
the day of first seeing Lucia and Everard together. This 
man, who had been his bane throughout, was drawing his 
wife^s heart out of her bosom by the pretence of an immi- 
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nent and agonizing deathbed ; and yet, after all, he would 
fail to die ! As for his bad news, what power could Deane 
have in his hands to hurt him? On this point Hugh was 
inclined to be defiant. But he would go up-stairs and 
speak to his wife, he decided : it was necessary to remon- 
strate with her on the impropriety of which she had been 
guilty, and justice and charity too might require him to 
tell her how the arrangement stood between him and Eve- 
rard Deane. 

On entering Lucia's dressing-room, which he did with- 
out knocking, he saw she was kneeling before a couch with 
her head buried in her arms ; but whether she was pouring 
out her soul in prayer for her lover, or only hiding the 
tears her misery forced from her, he did not choose to 
speculate. She sprang up at once on his entrance, showing 
a pale face wet with tears, but remained silent, without any 
attempt to approach him. 

" 1 forgot to mention just now," he said, in the harsh 
off-hand way which bears witness to secret self-dissatisfac- 
tion, " that I answered that note of Deane's this morning by 
proposing to go and see him instead of you. Hallam came 
to fix a time for the interview. I am going after dinner." 

" After dinner ! Then his danger is not immediate ? " 

" By God ! Lucia," he answered in a suppressed tone, 
" you try me more than I can bear ! That is a question I 
cannot answer, nor care to answer, except, perhaps, in one 
way. I mean, that the life on which your happiness seems 
to hang is just the life that is hateful in my sight. Do you 
understand what you are doing when you show me that 
Everard Deane is more to you than any other man — than I, 
your husband ? " 

He had expected some indignant disclaimer or tender 
appeal, but none came. He approached a step nearer her, 
his eyes alight with anger. 

" You do not even deny it — you accept your disgrace ! 
More, you have utterly shamed me by betraying your anx- 
iety to Dr. Hallam. Conceive of his going back to Hurst- 
point and telling the man you waylaid his carriage to ask 
news of him ! " 

He extended his hand as if to grasp her shoulder, but 
restrained himself with a great effort. Her absolute pas- 
si veness of attitude and the set exijT^^«vci\iQl\i^x\aR.O^^- 
15 
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fled him : it seemed as if she were holding some feeling or 
purpose in reserve, and his inability to understand the state 
of her mind exasperated him still further. 

" Will you speak ? " he said, roughly. " Let me know 
at once the extent of your dishonour — own that you love 
this man ! " 

" And if I did — own it," she answered in low but dis- 
tinct accents, " what action would you take ? " 

" What action ? The action that every befooled and 
outraged husband takes in such circumstances I If I could 
not cast you out of my heart, Lucia, I would at least cast 
you out of my house ! " 

" Would you ? " she asked. " Would you have no pity 
at all — not hesitate a little ? Would you forget all the past, 
and ruin my whole future life for an involuntary fault, re- 
sisted to the uttermost, and to which voice or form has 
never been allowed ? Would you be so cruel, Hugh, and — 
unjust ? " 

He looked at her with horror : this was worse than his 
worst fears. When he had said he doubted her he had lied 
unconsciously ; he had believed in her fidelity and sensitive 
honour until now. 

" What do you mean ? " he said vaguely, in his unutter- 
able distress. " Am I to understand that you admit it — 
worse, excuse it ? That you, Lucia, my wife, plead guilty 
to loving another than myself ? I — I never meant what I 
said when I accused you. I thought your liking, your 
gratitude, absurd — exaggerated ; but not that it was love ! 
Unsay what you have said — you will drive me mad ! " 

He turned away from her and threw himself into a 
chair, averting his face from her. Whatever littleness of 
character he possessed, his love for his wife was a strong 
and generous* sentiment, built up, not on passion and pos- 
session, but on a frank recognition of the sweetness and 
goodness he had thought her special attributes. That she 
should cease to love him was scarcely worse than that she 
should cease to be worthy of his love. Hugh was one 
of the many who in the pride of their own (untempted) 
virtue feel that a moral transgression — even though invol- 
untary — repented — retraced, still leaves between them and 
the sinner a barrier never to be overpassed. 

Lucia looked at him for a moment with an expression 
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of distressed compunction, then came forward and knelt 
down by his side. 

" Hugh," she said, " will you be patient while I try and 
explain? I am like those groping in the dark who are 
feeling for a hand to guide them ; I don't understand my 
own heart or see my duty clearly. I am not sure whether 
I am not wronging myself and making a terrible mistake in 
saying what I have said. But, any way, are not you my 
husband, whom I have loved from a little child and must 
love to the end of my life ? Are we not pledged to each 
other for all time — ^for better or worse ? You cannot throw 
me aside ! " 

" Cannot I ? " withdrawing his hand from his face, and 
looking down into the pleading eyes whose softness hard- 
ened his heart. " Does better or worse include the possibili- 
ties of a wife's faithlessness or a man's measureless capacity 
of condoning it? Trust me, Lucia, I will set you free to 
follow your own shameful inclination! Will you go to 
your lover to-night — instead of me ? it is not yet too late. 
Curse him ! " he added between his shut teeth. 

" I will never go to him ! " she cried with sudden en- 
ergy. " My duty lies here," touching his arm as she spoke ; 
" and the purpose of my soul is to do right. Only — ^you 
must help me ! " 

She stopped to control her voice, which was full of 
tears, though her eyes were shining with excitement ; then 
suddenly changing tone and attitude, and flinging her 
arms about him as she knelt, she went on more passion- 
ately — 

" Hugh, think how you would try and save me from 
cold, or hunger, or bodily peril ! Will you not do the same 
because the danger that threatens me is greater than any of 
these ? I have searched my heart through and through ; 
and even now I do not know whether the love I feel for 
Everard Deane is in any way an act of disloyalty to you ; 
but I am afraid lest the time should come when the doubt 
will be settled — when I should be so miserable as to be sure 
of my guilt. I have confessed the truth, so far as I can 
find it out, that you, who are stronger, may help me against 
myself. Who should save me but you ? " 

He had agaim turned away from her and covered his 
face with his hands ; but she felt tk^ U^\sN!ci\\\i'^ ^\- "^^^ 
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limbs against which she leaned, and at least he had not re- 
pulsed her. 

But it was the cruelest moment of Hugh Marriott's life. 
Her posture of humility, the pathos of her voice and the 
force of her appeal, he felt unable to resist ; but had he 
tenderness and magnanimity enough to do what she asked 
him ? was he great enough to forgive the woman he adored 
for loving him less than he loved her — less than her duty 
and his rights? 

" God help you ! " he said at last, in a smothered voice ; 
" there will not be much in my power, Lucia ! " 

" Everything is in your power," she urged, pressing 
closer against him. " Love me still, and I will love you bet- 
ter than of old — hold me tighter, Hugh, and I cannot go ! " 

The expression she used cut him to the quick — hold her 
against her will ! He put her gently away from him and 
rose up ; he was trying hard to control himself so that no 
rash expressions of either his love or his bitter hate should 
escape nim. 

" I have loved you, as you know, all my life," he an- 
swered, " and yesterday I should have said I should love 
you to its end. To-day I do not know what to say or how 
to answer you. You break my heart by your appeals. Am 
I to force your faithfulness ? " 

" Yes," she said ; " in the sense that goodness and pa- 
tience constrain gratitude and love. Bear with me a little 
while, and I will pay you back with the devotion of my life, 
if that is worth your having." 

He shook his head. " I don't think we will talk any 
more now on the subject, Lucia, for I can't talk calmly. I 
have been robbed of what I valued most, and what I be- 
lieved was safe from attack, still more from surrender ; but 
I will do nothing rash or unkind. Everything henceforth 
will be different, and only time can show whether I shall be 
able to bear the difference." 

He hesitated, looked at her as she stood before him with 
bowed head and face contracted with pain, and then went 
up to her and laid a kiss upon her forehead. It was not 
an impulse of affection so much as a pledge for tolerance 
and forgiveness. 

In return, his wife bowed her head upon the hand he 
had placed upon her shoulder, and pressed her lips upon it. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Circumstances, no doubt beyond his control, delayed 
Dr. Hallam's movements so far that it was almost nine 
o'clock before he called at Hawthorndene to fulfil his en- 
gagement with Hugh Marriott. Husband and wife, after 
mutual consideration, had fulfilled the routine duty of din- 
ing together, or rather Lucia had obeyed an intimation to 
that effect from her husband. There was nothing that 
could have been more distasteful to Hugh than that his do- 
mestic relations should become a subject of gossip with his 
servants. 

But unfortunately his self-restraint did not go far enough 
to enable him to keep up his ordinary manner towards his 
wife: he was stern, stiff, and taciturn. To Lucia it had 
already become an agonising question whether she had not 
wrecked their happiness by a refinement of conscientious- 
ness exceeding the strictest demands of duty. Pale and 
subdued, she sat opposite the man whose satisfaction in 
their relations had been absolute a few hours before, but in 
whose breast she had herself sown the seeds of bitter disap- 
pointment and distrust. The " difference " of which he had 
spoken was already painfully felt : had it been necessary to 
risk his peace of mind ? could she not have suffered alone 
and conquered herself better without that hard confession ? 

It was a relief when a servant brought in a message from 
Dr. Hallam, saying his carriage was at the door, but he 
would not get out, and hoped Mr. Marriott would not keep 
him waiting, as he was already very late ; also, that the night 
was bitterly cold, and he had better put on an overcoat. 
Hugh coloured with passionate feeling as he received this 
message : had not events so changed the position of affairs 
that he could not be expected to keep his promise? He 
glanced towards his wife, and met her sad and anxious look 
fixed on his face. 

" You still expect and wish me to go ? " he asked, sternly. 

" Yes," she answered, with more firmness than he had 
expected. " Every one need not suffer for my fault." 

She stopped, then added in a lower tone, with that fine 
courage which distinguished her — 

" You will remember that he is \et^ \Yi*l'''* 
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" I will remember that you love him, Lucia ! " he replied 
with concentrated bitterness, and went out. 

The two men drove rapidly through the silent night, 
the stinging frosty air being saturated with the beams of an 
unclouded moon at full. They were both silent : we will 
suppose the doctor's thoughts were professionally engaged ; 
Hugh sat with folded arms and hat pulled low down over 
his brows in such a mood of sullen wretchedness, that he 
had a difficulty in keeping it within the bounds of decent 
self-restraint. 

Even now he doubted if he had been well advised to 
consent to this forced interview; if he should be able to 
prevent himself from cursing the man who had fooled him 
with a worthless gift, and surrendered a treasure after he 
had rifled it of its value. 

When they reached Hurstpoint, servants evidently on 
the watch ran softly out to open the carriage-door noise- 
lessly and conduct the visitors into the house. Hugh, as 
he entered, glanced round the hall — as thoroughly warmed, 
flower-adorned, and cheerful-looking as ever. There is some- 
thing profoundly pathetic in the routine observance of these 
external forms under the remorseless conditions of human 
loss and change. 

Before he and Dr. Hallam had crossed the hall to the 
staircase, Pietro stepped forward to meet them. Hugh 
could not but observe that the man's face looked haggard 
and careworn, and his eyes red as if he had been weeping — 
though this sign of weakness was likely to rank as an offence 
in the young Englishman's view. 

" How is your master ? " asked Dr. Hallam, sharply. 

" Worn out with watching ajid waiting, but very quiet. 
Why did you not bring him before ? " 

Hugh glowed with anger, but it was thrown away on 
the preoccupation of the other. 

" Show the way up-stairs, Pietro ; I will go in first and 
prepare Mr. Deane." 

The room which they now entered was not a bed-cham- 
ber, but a library and sitting-room combined — the accesso- 
ries of which were on the same scale of luxury, suggestive 
of self-indulgence, Avhich never failed to excite Hugh's 
scorn and displeasure. The very couches and chairs, in 
their ingenioua adaptationa to bodily eaae^ provoked his 
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temper. Exquisite replicas of antique statuary gleamed in 
crimson-draped recesses ; the walls were covered with paint- 
ings, bas-reliefs, or prints, wherever the bookcases left an 
available space. The high and curiously carved mantel was 
a marvel of medieval ingenuity; and its niches enclosed 
specimens of Asiatic pottery and ivory carving, grotesque 
and consummate in execution, which might have driven 
the most ambitious collector to despair. There was no 
light but that supplied by the fire of fragrant pine-logs, 
which blazed up the wide chimney, and the moo^n, which 
shed her full rays through the windows from which the 
heavy draperies nad been pushed back: the perfume of 
violets from a large bowl on a distant table filled the room. 

Everard Deane was lying upon a couch that occupied a 
recess in the wall, and was wrapped in a large sealskin 
pelisse, which doubtless served the purpose of the sick 
man's usual investment of sheets and blankets, as nothing 
of this kind was to be seen. A coverlet of some soft wool- 
len stuff had been thrown off, and was lying in a soft heap 
on the floor. The pillows which supported his head were 
covered in crimson silk, and gave to Hugh Marriott's per- 
ceptions the finishing touch of the strange and fantastic to 
the scene. They served also as an effective background to 
the almost mortal pallor of the face which pressed them, 
and the features of which looked as if they had been cut in 
marble, so fine and sharp was their outline. The eyes were 
shut and the lips firmly closed ; while the hand, which was 
thrown across the breast, was rigidly clenched! 

He was not quite alone, as Hugh had at first supposed ; 
for a girl of an age he was not able to determine — she being 
so much in the background as to be imperfectly seen — was 
seated on an ottoman watching the invalid in such a posi- 
tion as to be beyond the range of his vision, and as motion- 
less as a statue. The apparition of this girl sharpened the 
bitterness of Hugh's feelings, which had for a moment 
yielded to an instinct of compassion as his eye fell on the 
sick man. He guessed it was the newly imported stranger, 
and it seemed another bizarre and characteristic incident. 

Dr. Hallam stepped softly to the couch and looked at 
his patient. 

" He is asleep ! " he remarked in a tone of satisfaction. 
" How long ? " 
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He addressed the question to the girl, who answered by 
holding up the delicate forefinger of one hand, and laying 
the other on her lips. 

The doctor silently indicated a chair to Hugh, who sat 
down, feeling like a man who is walking in his sleep. In 
the effective picturesqueness of the sick-room and its acces- 
sories, or rather in the complete absence of everything which 
could rank as such, there seemed to him something unnatu- 
ral and unreal ; nor was the impression reduced when he 
saw Pietro enter and take his place noisele^ly at the foot of 
his master's couch, with his eyes fixed on his face. For ten 
minutes an unbroken silence reigned ; the watchers seemed 
almost to hold their breath, and that of the sick man was 
quietly drawn ; then he stirred uneasily, the lips twitched, 
the brow contracted, and the hand, which had relaxed, was 
again clenched hard — consciousness had returned, and with 
it the relentless despotism of pain. 

Hugh sat and watched him with a hard scrutiny. The 
indications of acute suffering were so unconscious and pal- 
pable that he could not resist their evidence, even before the 
patient's lids were raised and disclosed the dim and sunken 
eyes ; but his sympathies were bound in the fetters of his 
vindictive jealousy. 

" Let him suffer ; he has cursed my life," he said to him- 
self. 

Dr. Hallam stepped forward and leaned over the couch, 
so as to exclude the sight of Hugh, who drew back accord- 
ingly- 

" You have been sleeping — ^you are better ? " 

" Better ? yes, let us say so ! You have brought the man 
I want?" 

" He is here ; but I still doubt if I am justified in letting 
you see him ; let us wait for Adam Park. I should like to 
divide my responsibility 1 " 

" My dear Hallam, don't drag nie over that ground 
again ! You consented, and I slept on the strength of it. 
Give me some coffee, Pietro, and then clear the room. I 
have no time to lose." 

Hugh observed that the girl had glided out of the room 
into another which opened out of it, and soon reappeared 
with the coffee, which she handed to Pietro without coming 
into sight 
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"Thanks, kind Beata; but it is time for children to 
be in bed," said Everard, on whom no movement seemed 
to be lost. "Don't resist, but come and bid me good 
night." 

She came forward at once, sank on her knees by the side 
of the couch, and pressed her lips upon his hand. 

" Good night for you would be good night to me," she 
whispered. " Say you are easier ! " 

She spoke in a language Hugh recognised as Italian, but 
could not follow. - The exquisite modulation of her voice 
pleased even his reluctant ear. 

" I am easier. Sleep well, dear child, and let yours be 
the first face I see in the morning." 

He could not have given her a deeper satisfaction. A 
lovely blush spread over her pale face and delicate throat. 
When she reached the door she turned and made a general 
obeisance to the rest of the company, which was as charm- 
ing as it was un-English. 

" Thank Heaven," said Everard, " that she and the dear 
old father have consented to go to bed ! If it were not, 
Hallam, for Pietro's womanish eyes, I could groan now a 
little at my ease." 

" You do not know," cried Pietro, eagerly, " Mr. Marriott 
is present ! " 

Everard looked vexed, and the painful colour rose slow- 
ly in his face. 

" That is hardly fair," he said, as Pietro raised the pil- 
lows, and held the coffee to his lips with equal tenderness 
and dexterity, " to leave me unwarned ; but I will be thank- 
ful that I have not disgraced myself, and that he has been 
good enough to come. Will you let me see you ? " 

Hugh came forward reluctantly, and with a stiff inclina- 
tion ; but there was something in the eager and wistful ex- 
pression of Everard's face watching his approach, which 
moved him in spite of himself. 

" I am sorry to see you so very ill," he said, in a con- 
strained tone. 

Everard made a movement of dismissal before answering. 
Both doctor and servant withdrew to the further apartment, 
and the former dropped the heavy velvet curtain over the 
door of communication. 

/'You are sorry, Marriott!" answered Everaxd^^N^ "^w 
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slight smile — " well, it is hardly worth while to carry enmity 
into the grave." 

He paused, whether to conquer some paroxysm of pain 
or of feeling, Hugh felt doubtful, then added — 

" Will you think me a fool, and refuse to answer if I 
ask, is Lucia sorry ? " 

Huffh felt sick at heart ; involuntarily he grasped hard 
the back of a chair near which he was standing. 

" She is sorry," he said, dropping the words sternly from 
his unwilling lips. 

" Yet you would not let her come and see me ! You had 
the power to deny a sick man's craving, and you used it. 
What harm should I have done her ? I might have clasped 
her hand in the valley of death, and left you all the same a 
lifetime's blessedness." 

*' I do not think you will die," said Hugh, with growing 
hardness of look and tone ; " dying men are not alive like 
you. But, if you please, we will discuss nothing but the 
matter of business about which you have sent for me." 

" For her — not you ! I wished to tell her — who would 
have believed the truth — in order that she might soften it 
to you^ who will find it hard to accept. This you refused, 
so 1 must tell you my own way." 

He stopped again — for speech, or rather the continued 
repression of any outward sign of physical distress, was 
hard to sustain — then added — 

" You must pardon my abruptness, for I have not 
strength to enlarge. You noticed the girl who left the 
room just now ? She is the late Lady Portisham's niece, 
the only child of her elder sister, and heir-at-law to the 
Hawthorndene estates." 

Hugh's first sensation was that he had received a cruel 
and unexpected blow, which stunned him for the moment ; 
the next was a moment of scornful incredulity, to yield 
finally to an emotion of the most furious indignation. 

The idea which possessed him was that Everard himself 
was at the root of the mischief, and had brought about his 
downfall, if such were indeed threatened, by the exercise of 
some fraudulent contrivance. The notion was untenable 
for a moment in the light of reason ; but his reason was ob- 
scured by passion. 

An oath, not impulsive, but of concentrated malignity, 
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passed his lips; the face he turned towards Everard was 
white with hate and fury. 

Everard slightly raised his eyebrows. He had no key to 
Marriott's state of mind, and was simply amazed at his want 
of decency and self-command. 

The man was a greater brute than he had supposed. 
Alas, poor Lucia ! 

" I am sorry," he said, " you take it so hard ; but it is 
not my fault. The matter has worried me a good deal ; but 
I have no free will in regard to the course of it. I felt 
bound to tell you myself, but perhaps I have made a mis- 
take. You will, of course, have full opportunity of investi- 
gating the truth of my statement ; and I need scarcely say 
that all that can be done in the way of compromise and ar- 
rangement " 

Hugh interrupted him. 

" Stop," he cried, in a tone hoarse with passion. " Drop 
this farce of generosity and good-will: it is played out. 
You think I have been your dupe all through, but you are 
wrong : I never believed in you ! From the first hour my 
instinct taught me, that what looked like generosity and 
merit in you must be some deeper form of evil. I under- 
stand clearly why you cheated me with the fraudulent gift 
of Hawthorndene, and as clearly why you now deprive me 
of it — keeping your heiress hidden till it suited your pur- 
pose to produce her. I understand that you are as utterly 
without conscience or pity as the very devils in hell ; only, 
please God, please God, you shall not get what you want : I 
will yet save what you would destroy ! 

He pushed back his chair and began to pace the room, 
the thick carpet muffling his footsteps; but the movement 
operated on Everard's nerves like vitriol on an open wound. 

" For God's sake, sit down ! " he said, in a suppressed 
voice. 

Hugh turned sharply round and looked at him, his eyes 
fascinated by the indications of pain, that obviously reached 
the point of torture, and of fortitude so absolute as to extort 
his recognition. 

" Do not look at me ! " said Everard, with a faint smile, 
" it is the one thing I cannot bear. I am in the clutch of 
another paroxysm ; if you are not as pitiless as the devils in 
hell, yon will go and leave me alone.' 
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Hugh hesitated. A moment before he would have said 
any emotion of sympathy towards the other was impossible ; 
but there was something in Deane's combined extremity 
and resolution which suspended for a moment the force of 
his enmity. 

" I would rather help you if I can," he answered awk- 
wardly enough, going up to the couch, and making a move- 
ment as if he would have raised him on his pillows ; but 
the attempt was resisted with a decision not to be mis- 
taken. 

" The only kindness you can do me is to go. Do not 
touch me, for mercy's sake I Yet, wait a moment." 

A few minutes elapsed before he was able to speak again, 
then he said — 

" I have not breath for many words, only — break the 
news I have given you gently to her, and — don't let her 
know anything of what you have chanced to witness. I am 
better now." 

Hugh felt an indefinable pang. In the light of these 
manifestations it was hard utterly to hate or contemn the 
man ; any way, he had chosen an ill time for the expression 
of his wrath. 

" Before I go," he said, " I have a word to say. I meant 
every syllable of what I said just now, though, naturally, I 
was under strong excitement ; but I ought not to have for- 
gotten the condition you are in. I beg your pardon for 
this." 

He had expected a prompt response, estimating the 
value of his apology by the effort it had cost him. But 
Everard remained silent. Presently looking towards him, 
he saw that Hugh was still standing stiffly by his side await- 
ing an answer. 

" You are expecting me to say I accept your apology, 
and in the sense of bearing you no malice, I do. But it 
is a poor equivalent for blows so brutal and unmanly as 
yours. You are under some insane delusion, but — let it 
pass ! " 

Hugh hesitated and coloured. "Do you wish me to 
understand that you dispute or deny the view I take of your 
conduct? that you claim to be honest and straightforward 
in this matter ? " 

"2V"o," returned the other, with his slight smile; "I 
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don't mean that. I can scarcely conceive of myself as de- 
fending my life or its motives against your interpretation of 
them. But I am sorry for one thing : I had wished you 
and I to carry out the settlement of Miss Frascati's claim 
between us, but you have rendered that impossible. In the 
future the lawyers must manage it, and that is the one thing 
I planned to prevent ; but it is not quite certain that with 
that future I shall be mixed up." 

Hugh felt himself dismissed, but also an unaccountable 
reluctance to leave matters as they were. As he looked at 
Everard, who when speaking seemed galvanised into eager 
vitality only to intensify the collapse of reaction, the doubt 
pressed upon his own mind whether, after all, his future 
was not as limited as he himself and some of his friends 
thought it. 

If this were the last time they were to meet, and there 
were a possibility that he had wronged him, he would like 
the parting to be different. After a few minutes' painful 
pause, he said in a constrained voice — 

" I will go now ; have you any message to send to — 
Lucia?" 

Everard opened his heavy eyes, in which for a moment 
the fires seemed rekindled. 

" None — by you. You forget I have prayed to you once 
in vain." 

Then he added with evident difficulty — 

" But to you I leave a message. Be good to her under 
all changes — my love has never smirched her purity. I have 
heard you profess your firm belief in God — ask Him to make 
you worthier of the gift you have got, and to give you finer 
and clearer notions of what hurts and heals. It would 
comfort me, if I were dying, to know that you better de- 
serve her." 

Hugh held out his hand in silence ; he was more moved 
than he liked to express. But Everard made a slight gesture 
of restraint. 

" It would be a hard matter to shake hands with my 
dearest friend, but any way, it would be mockery for us to 
do 80. As you pass out, please touch the bell." 

Hugh obeyed, waited a moment to see that Dr. Hallam 
had re-entered the room, and then found his way out of 
the house. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

Such was Hugh Marriott's mood that he determined, 
after a good deal of deliberation, not to tell his wife the 
startling news he had received from Everard Deane. 

In the first place, their relations had become very much 
strained, and he avoided her society with a determination 
which cost her the most exquisite pam; also, he considered 
that until he had more definite and legal information on the 
subject, no action was required on his part, and it was un- 
necessary to trouble her peace of mind. He contented him- 
self with telling her that the business had to do with matters 
connected with the Hawthorndene property, and stood over 
for further arrangement. To this he added that there was 
no denying the fact of Everard Deane's severe illness ; but 
details he gave none, nor did she dare to ask for any. 

He had said to her on the following day, that, as a matter 
of conventional propriety, a messenffer should be despatched 
to Hurstpoint every morning to make inquiries after the in- 
valid; and this arrangement was duly carried out. She had 
received the suggestion in silence — to have thanked him 
would have been an offence ; but the receipt of the answer 
to the inquiry was one of the most painful incidents of the 
day. If Hugh happened to be present, he would watch the 
effect of the tidings with a hard scrutiny that cut her to the 
heart. 

The noble boldness which had hitherto enabled her to 
maintain the sacred rights of a strong but authorised friend- 
ship, had deserted her ever since the miserable hour when 
grief had taught her that the feeling she cherished went 
beyond such limits and usurped the claims of duty. 

Her husband's bitter reproach, that no man's life was so 
dear to her as Everard Deane's, had been one her sensitive 
conscience dared not repudiate, and with this had come to 
her the conviction that she ought to make confession of her 
sin. If Hugh Marriott had possessed the magnanimity to 
which his unhappy wife directed her appeal, she might have 
judged wisely ; but lacking this, it was a mistake. She 
would have fought better and more successfully against her 
love if she had not given it the form and force of this ad- 
mission, and weakened her hands by the knowledge that she 
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had lost a great portion of her husband's affection and re- 
spect. Gould he have taken her closer to his heart, recog- 
nised her ceaseless effort, and encouraged and rewarded it, 
he would not only have recovered but increased her devotion 
to himself. 

But this was not his way. To forgive a moral trans- 
gression almost seemed to him like becoming an accessory 
to the deed ; and we are bound to allow that it would have 
been a hard part for any man to play ; only in her case the 
deflection from the straight line of duty had been so slight, 
and her purpose to return to it so absolute and so ardent. 

Hugh, as we have said, avoided her society, and treated 
her, when they were together, with coldness and constraint, 
which forced her still more upon solitude, and the danger- 
ous examination of her own aching and distracted heart. 

Then the fluctuating reports of the health of Deane 
served to keep her own sternly repressed anxiety and her 
husband's irritation in constant exercise. 

There is something exhaustive of patience in the con- 
dition of a man who will neither die nor get better : and 
for some weeks Everard Deane kept his friends and enemies 
in this state of suspense. In the close and limited society 
of Stockdale, his illness, and the circumstances attending it, 
were matters of frequent and interesting discussion ; and 
Lucia's heart often ached with a passionate pain. She 
could not forget that he had earnestly desired to see her, or 
deny that to kneel by his side for a few minutes and see for 
herself the ravages of disease, and what chances of life re- 
mained, and express the scarcely understood movements of 
her own soul, would have been a measureless relief . She 
felt sure that had this been allowed, no word, or look, or 
touch would have escaped her that would have gone beyond 
the limits of womanly compassion and sympathy ; but possi- 
bly, on this point, she overrated her strength. 

Meanwhile Hugh Marriott received no further intima- 
tion respecting the new claim to the Hawthorndene prop- 
erty ; and this fact, though easily to be explained, excited, 
as time went on, a certain sense of securitv. He reflected 
that he had the right of actual possession ; that Everard 
Deane, over and above other delinquencies, was eccentric 
and impulsive. It was possible he had espoused a cause, or 
laid a plot, that he was unable to carry out — th«»t \>va»^ ^^ 
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stood the test of legal manipulation — otherwise common 
honesty would have led to some steps being taken to redress 
the wrong. 

Then, again, he stood in need of distraction from per- 
sonal trouble, and the season of the year was precisely that 
which gave most zest and interest to farming operations; 
under any circumstances it was neither wise nor profitable 
to neglect the accumulated work arising from a late and 
untoward spring. So he threw himself with abated ardoui:, 
and a dull sense of chronic disappointment, into these out- 
of-doors pursuits, with a constantly strengthening impres- 
sion that he should reap the fruit of them in due course. 

On another point Hugh Marriott's sagacity ultimately 
justified itself. 

Everard Deane did not die, but after repeated relapses, 
began to make a slow but assured recovery. The world said 
that it was another of Dr. Park's professional successes, 
which, when Dr. Hallam heard, he accepted with a quiet 
smile and slight protesting shrug. He was quite satisfied 
with the recognition of his merits by his patient, who at- 
tributed his recovery to his judgment and skill alone. 

There was no longer need of daily inquiries at Hurst- 
point, but local curiosity still hung about its inmates ; the 
relations of Everard with the young foreigner, and those of 
the latter with Mrs. Alice Dunbar, being of engrossing in- 
terest. 

Lady Hamilton had already adopted and disseminated a 
theory on the subject. 

" He will marry her," she said to Lucia ; " men such as 
he always choose at last a girl out of the nursery." 

She had run down from town for a few days' rest from 
the hard work of the season, and had driven over at the 
first opportunity to see her young friend, and gather up the 
floating threads of gossip. 

It was a delicious morning in June, and she had wan- 
dered across the park with Lucia to a certain meadow on 
the home-farm which skirted the public road, and where 
the process of hay-making was going forward. Hugh him- 
self was busily engaged in watching, and to a certain extent 
directing operations, with that superfluity of zeal and inter- 
ference which is apt to mark the amateur farmer. 

There was not a cloud in the faint blue sky, and the re- 
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mote distance was lost iti that tender vapoury haze which is 
held to be a good sign of settled weather. From the copse 
which flanked the meadow on one side, and the leafage of 
which had not yet lost its tender vernal green, was heard 
that full chorus of singing birds which is, after all, of such 
brief duration. In an opposite field a flock of full-fleeced 
sheep, ripe for the shears, were nibbling the crisp pasture 
audibly, so still was the warm air, while their discarded 
lambs, at that precise stage of growth when they are the 
most comely, were rushing backwards and forwards after 
their manner, in aimless protestation of the joy of pure ani- 
mal existence. 

Lucia stood and ^azed till the tears came into her eyes : 
nature, in her emotionless tranquillity and mechanical ob- 
servance, presses with a dreary weight at times upon the 
restless and aching human heart Even Lady Hamilton 
felt touched by the same influence. 

" Such a morning as this," she said, " makes one long to 
be a child again, with one's chances all before one, and 
one's wretched blunders not yet committed. I wonder what 
we should make of life if we had a second chance ! " 

"We should blunder still," said Lucia, "only it would 
be on the other side." 

Lady Hamilton smiled. "My dear, you are growing 
worldly-wise ; that means that your childhood, which has 
lasted longer than most, has at last taken flight. But I 
hear carriage-wheels in the distance ; we will wait just long 
enough to see whether it is worth while to advance or re- 
treat." 

" It is the Hurstpoint carriage," said Lucia, glancing 
back, for Lady Hamilton ♦as short-sighted; and then "she 
stopped, conscious that her heart was beating wildly, and 
that if her companion looked into her face she would surely 
read what the trouble was that had cut short her age of in- 
nocence. With a great effort she added quietly — 

" There are two ladies inside, and Mr. Everard Deane." 

" Then we will offer him our good wishes — I believe it 
is the first time he has been outside his own gates ; " and 
Lady Hamilton sent out a cheering greeting in advance, 
and signalled to the coachman to stop : he drew up at the 
point where they were standing. 

Lucia dared not look up : it waaoiieot\\i^TfiL'Ji'?iv,^'«isS:5S^ 

16 
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moments of her life. The agitation of her mind was so 
great as to deprive her of self-command, and convince her 
of sin. She knew she dared not raise her eyes to look at the 
man towards whom her whole soul yearned with passionate 
sympathy, lest he should read her secret in them. She felt 
infinitely thankful that Lady Hamilton's eaffer friendliness 
and fluent speech covered for the moment her own bewil- 
derment; but her turn would come, when proper words of 
couCTatulation must be found. 

But the sound of Everard's voice, weak and subdued 
from its accustomed searching sweetness, su{)plied the ne- 
cessary stimulus, and changed effort into impulse. She 
lifted her eyes and looked at him, and the moment she did 
so self-consciousness was lost in commiseration. She held 
out her hand, with the words she had framed to say arrested 
on her lips. 

He was lying back in the carriage, so muffled in wraps 
that the outline of his figure was not discernible, but it was 
easy to judge how wasted and shrunken it was from the 
attitude of collapse, and the pallor and haggardness of 
the countenance. No one could look at the man without 
perceiving that he had gone through a terrible experi- 
ence. 

Lucia realised the idea with an emotion little short of 
agony : after all, how inadequate her pity had been ! 

" I — I scarcely know how to congratulate you,'* she 
stammered, her voice full of the tears she drove back reso- 
lutely from her eyes ; " I can scarcely believe you are better. 
I hope, at least, you do not suffer now ? " — ^waiting for his 
answer with an eagerness she was quite unconscious she was 
betraying. Everard's sunken eyes quickened and flashed; 
he still retained her hand in his weak grasp, which, because 
of its weakness, she did not resist. 

" I suffer — horribly ! " was the answer ^ven by his secret 
consciousness, as her look of piteous yearning and tones of 
instinctive tenderness pierced him to the quick. Oh, to 
take her in his arms, hold her against his breast, and rifle 
those kind lips and eyes of their cruel sweetness — for just 
once ! And tnen he turned upon himself with cynical bit- 
terness, remembering his utter weakness and ghastly looks, 
which made even oi passion and desire a mockery and bur- 
lesque. AJoud he said — 
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" I felt I was no fit object for ladies' eyes, and drove this 
way expecting to escape tnem ; but I am really better, thank 
you, though it is hard to believe. I have given my friends 
no end of trouble, but let us forget all that ! I am anxious 
to present to you a dear little friend of mine, Mrs. Marriott 
— Beatrix Frascati ; Mrs. Dunbar, I think you know." He 
dropped her hand and sank back into his seat into the same 
attitude of weariness and debility from which he had with 
difficulty roused himself. 

Lucia observed that the eyes of the young stranger fol- 
lowed every change of movement and expression with a 
quiet but intense anxiety ; also, that she looked very ear- 
nestly at herself as she acknowledged Everard's introduction 
by a few gracious words. Indeed, there was a tender sweet- 
ness in Lucia's face and manner which could scarcely fail 
to win a young and sensitive nature. 

Everard perceived the impression produced, and made 
an effort to express what Beatrix was too shy to say for her- 
self. 

" We shall all think it very kind, Mrs. Marriott, if you 
will come and -see Beatrix at Hurstpoint. That is what she 
wants to tell you, though she has not courage enough to 
trust her English in native ears." 

" Of course Mrs. Marriott will come," interposed Lady 
Hamilton, " or we will come together. I am bent on being 
good friends with your charming signorina ; there is noth- 
ing that pleases me better than being a young girl's idol. 
We will improve her English, and in return she shall cor- 
rect my Tuscan, of which at one time I was not a little 
proud. Mrs. Dunbar is an old friend of mine to boot. 
How delightful to have at last some women at Hurst- 
point ! " 

Everard shivered involuntarily. 

" We must not stand any longer, I am afraid," said Mrs. 
Dunbar, roused to her duty as nurse by a guarded glance 
and touch from Beatrix ; " there is too much air across 
these fields for Mr. Deane." 

" Too much air ! I assure you, my dear, there is not a 
leaf moving, and that he looks better already for a little 
friendly chat. Besides, I see Mr. Marriott resuming his 
coat preparatory to coming up and speaking to you ; you 
must wait five minutes longer. B^ \Jcifc ^^iT" ^^ ^^ySiS^v^^^, 
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watching Hugh's approach, and addressing Everard — who, 
she saw, was watching it too, — " don't you think the lucky 
master of Hawthorndene a very handsome fellow ? " 

*^ I think him the handsomest man of my acquaintance ; 
and there is something almost exhilarating to a death's-head 
like myself, in the look he has of perfect health and 
vigour.' 

He spoke in so low a tone that Lucia could scarcely 
catch the words, and apparently with no sense at all of envy 
or of complaint, and at the same moment Hugh came up, 
carrying his straw hat in his hand, the full sunshine falling 
on the tall lithe figure in its becoming suit of grey, the fair 
bronzed face and crisp curling hair. 

Lady Hamilton took possession of him at once, and in- 
troduced him to Beatrix, in spite of Hugh's quick move- 
ment of disinclination, for she was anxious to spare Everard 
any further exertion. 

Hugh's recognition was so slight and discourteous as to 
cause Lady Hamilton some bewilderment, and to bring a 
flush of vexation to Everard's face. 

He wished they had driven on and avoided this rencon- 
tre; the young man's manner to himself was made up of 
embarrassment and defiance, dashed with a contemptuous 
pity. Hugh thought he had never seen any man look so 
ill before, and glanced towards Lucia, not only to mark how 
she was conducting herself, but with an instinctive desire to 
call her attention to the contrast they presented. He was 
actually inclined to believe that each was responsible for 
their respective conditions, and to take the credit of his 
advantages. 

Everard watched him with half -closed eyes, as Hugh ex- 
changed civilities with Lady Hamilton, and addressed a few 
'Words of greeting to Mrs. Dunbar, in a stiff, ungracious 
way: he had answered very briefly his inquiries after his 
own health, and, as before, had failed to see Hugh's offered 
hand. He was watching Lucia with equal intentness, and 
perceived that she was following her husband's manifesta- 
tions of temper with an obvious anxiety he had never re- 
marked before. 

" I see — they are no longer happy together ! " was the 
conclusion he reached. " Under that belief, temptation will 
come to me in a form that >\ill defy resistance. That is," 
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he added, with a bitter smile, " if such a moribund wretch 
as I is capable of being tempted, or of the poorest effort at 
resistance ! " 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

A TEDIOUS convalescence not only tries a man's temper, 
but presents a wide and almost defenceless position to the 
attacks of his spiritual enemies. 

During the long oppressive summer hours, when Everard 
Deane lay nailed by weakness to his sofa, his mind and im- 
agination were untiringly at work. 

He passed his life in review — as we are all apt to do in 
the crises of our experience — but for the most part with but 
meagre results. 

The survey cost him such agonies of passionate shame 
and remorse as are alone tasted by those capable at once of 
a keen perception of the heights and possibilities of virtue 
and of a practical denial of its claims. 

Then he took up and handled again the vexed questions 
of religious belief, to reach the same result as before — an in- 
tellectual suspense of judgment contending against an ach- 
ing sense of spiritual need, for which there seemed no relief 
but painful submission. 

At times the idea would come to him to try another 
solution of the problem, and work from the outer obedience 
to the inner acceptance — to give up all the delights and in- 
dulgences of sense, and devote his fortune to good works 
and the shattered remnant of his life to unstinted service in 
the interests of humanity, under very hard conditions. 

In a word, to fulfil the will of God, in the hope that, in 
this way, God would make Himself known to him ; to re- 
duce to daily practice the strictest requirements of the 
Christian creed — not as emasculated and degraded by mod- 
ern adaptation, but as he found it set forth m the life of its 
Founder — and to desire no reward other than the rest of 
conviction, and the taming of heart and will to the rule of 
an absolute self-renunciation. 

We have said before, he would have been capable of such 
an experiment, and had even -pattAaXVj \x\^^\\». "W^ax^^^s^. 
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elements in his character equal to profound reaches of self- 
sacrifice; and his imagination, with its fine faculty of 
strength and resistance, would have helped him to endure 
the Me of saint or spiritual hero. 

But all this might be said to be a sick man's dream : he 
was tied and bound by natural and social restraints. With 
an aged father, who acted upon him, he could turn neither 
monk nor missionary — and, under any circumstances, not in 
his present state of health. He had also burdened himself 
with other claims : he was the guardian of Beatrix Frascati's 
life and interests ; and he was so mixed up with those of 
Lucia Marriott, that he could never abandon her to chance 
circumstance. 

And then dropping with a ^oan into the accustomed 
current of feeling, he would give himself up to dwelling 
upon the idea of her. 

He recalled every incident of their intercourse, every 
trivial but characteristic indication of her nature, weighing 
with nicest accuracy their bearing upon her regard for him- 
self and for her other lover, and coming to the conclusion 
that he had broken his happiness on the bleak rock of self- 
sacrifice, and that possibly he had broken hers too. 

But be that as it might, his feeling for her now — the 
craving for her presence, for the sound of her voice and the 
touch of her hand — was growing beyond the bounds wherein 
he had hitherto restrained it. He felt certain that if he had 
not been disabled by sickness, he should have haunted, or 
rather entered her house, thrown away his pledges and re- 
serves, and extorted from her some response to me passion 
which was consuming his strength and manhood. Had he 
not seen that in her piteous ejes, when they had last met 
his, which meant not compassion only, or tender sympathy 
of grateful friendship, but love — ^although she might not 
know it ? 

And he had received another impression ; she was un- 
happy. Her husband's love was growing cold — he was ex- 
acting, selfish, and hard to please ; and she was bruising 
her heart against rough places, and doubtless tormenting 
her conscience for an involuntary disloyalty. It was just 
possible that lovely sensitive nature was yearning towards 
himself with a disallowed but exhausting desire. In that 
case no consideration, bumau ot dmtL<&^ should prevent 
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him from offering her all the satisfaction that might be 
derived from the heights and depths of his own love for 
her. 

This state of mind was not calculated to help his re- 
covery : the fever and restlessness which refused to yield to 
medical treatment, and made returning strength impossi- 
ble, baffled his doctor and distressed his father. 

" I am disposed to ask you, Everard," said the latter to 
him one day, " why you don't get well ? Hallam talks as if 
it were your own fault. Can this be possible ? Have you 
not been ill long enough ? " 

" Too long, as my friends must feel even more than my- 
self." 

Mr. Deane came up to the couch where he was lying, 
and looked at him with an expression of severity rarely 
seen in his face, when it was turned towards his son. 

" Your life is very precious to a good many of us," he 
continued ; ^^ and you owe it as a debt to me, at least, that 
the anxiety you have caused us lately should not be thrown 
away. Why cannot you rest, and sleep, and revive ? " 

There was more pathos in his sternness than in his ten- 
derness. The eyes of father and son met, the blue serene 
^aze of the elder man contrasting painfully with the weary 
intensity of the younger. 

" You have a secret, Everard, but I guess it. Why did 
not you take her when you could have had her ; or, if you 
chose to give her up, have you not courage enough to bear 
the consequences ? If you acknowledge no obligation of 
duty in this matter, at least consider what is due to your 
own manhood and to me." 

" I will try," was the answer ; " your claim cannot be 
withstood. I will have Beatrix more with me — get out 
more in the open air, whenever the sun shines, and sliut the 
door against thought." 

He did make a resolute effort in this direction, and good 
results followed. The season admitted of lying or sitting 
out of doors with rather less than the average danger of 
catching cold, and his father induced him to take daily 
drives, offering himself as companion, which called Everard 
out of himself, through the necessity of allaying Mr. Deane's 
affectionate anxieties on his behalf. But, above all, he 
suffered Beatrix to play the part of t\i^ \x!L\xi^\:t^\^wN^>^- 
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fore Saul. Her musical talent had been well cultivated, and 
she sang church music divinely ; she never wearied of sing- 
ing to Everard, accompanying herself on the exquisite little 
piano which occupied a comer of his apartment. If she 
succeeded in singing him to sleep, she thought it the tri- 
umph of her art. 

Perhaps it was a ^eater triumph that, after a time, she 
roused him to participation ; he was able to leave his sofa, 
to sit by her side, to criticise and direct ; then he began to 
give her lessons in secular music, to lend his voice to hers, 
and to enlarge indefinitely the horizon of her ideas. 

He found her, when she had emerged from her envelop- 
ment of nervousness, impressionable in the highest degree. 
The power and pathos of his own voice conquered her en- 
tirely, and drew out, as it were, her soul to his feet ; while 
his vivid and instructive talk quickened an intelligence 
which had been repressed but not weakened. He made her 
read English with him, and took Shakespeare as their text- 
book, scarcely knowing that the action of his mind upon 
hers and the keen lights of his intellect were almost too 
swift and incisive for her long-shrouded faculties. Then 
he encouraged her to talk to him of her past life, by telling 
her something of his own, and gave her gradually to under- 
stand that she was to occupy a position of distinction for 
which it would be necessary to qualify herself. 

At present his teaching might do as a supplementary 
aid to Mrs. Dunbar's, but after a time she must have mas- 
ters, and be made an accomplished English lady. As Bea- 
trix Prascati sat at his feet, both literally and figuratively, 
and drank in every word that fell from his lips with the 
ardour and humility of true discipleship, she secretly hoped 
that the necessary training might be long delayed. 

By this time her birth and claims were beginning to be 
pretty generally known in the neighbourhood. Mrs. Dun- 
bar was of a communicative and confiding turn of mind, 
and thoroughly acquainted with the family history ; also, as 
no pledge of secrecy was required from her by the Deanes, 
she felt herself at full liberty to gratify the curiosity and 
enlighten the conjectures of her friends. Tlie upshot was 
that poor Hugh Marriott's threatened hold of the Haw- 
thorndene estates was the leading interest of the hour. 

Now that Everard Deane had leco^ered a fair measure 
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of his usual health, it became necessary to take proceedings 
in the matter. Mr. Deane had proposed to relieve his son 
of personal interference in so painful and delicate a busi- 
ness, and to present himself to the world as the guardian of 
Beatrix Frascati, and the defender of her rights. 

The legal notice for which Hugh had waited so long in 
vain was duly received, and he found himself summarily 
called upon to surrender absolutely the inclusive bequests 
he had received under Lady Portisham's will, as well as to 
refund all moneys due to the estate. It is true, he was at 
the same time informed that these legal claims would not 
be enforced in their integrity ; but in his state of mind 
such an intimation seemed only adding insult to injury. 

Perhaps it would have l>een expecting too much of 
average human nature for him to feel otherwise than that 
he was greatly wronged. Therefore he needed a scapegoat, 
and he found one in Everard. That he had been in some 
way, more or less, misled, defrauded, victimised by Deane, 
under the pretence of generosity, was certainly not a logical 
deduction from circumstances, but the conviction of his 
embittered prejudice. 

Another outlet for his irritation was his wife ; he had 
felt deeply how this change of circumstance and position 
would affect her, and was far more angry than reheved to 
find with what comparative composure she received the 
blow. 

" I never felt as if we had a right to it," she said ; and 
then she added, " of course we shall give up possession at 
once, and leave this neighbourhood ? " 

" We shall do nothing of the kind," he said harshly. " I 
shall contest the matter at all points in a court of law, 
and at least recover heavy damages for the fraud put 
upon me." 

He knew this was an idle threat, and that such a con- 
test would be as untenable as dishonourable, but he was 
really disposed to push matters to this extremity. 

" I do not think," said Lucia, " that as a man of honour 
you can do this. Our duty seems quite simple : we must 
give up without hesitation what we have no power to keep, 
and accept the concessions offered, feeling such are certain- 
ly what we have a right to expect." 

" I will accept no conoeasiona^ ^\x^^^^\ ^i^-^'^'^i^ ^jsss^ 
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be legalised shall be paid, but that is precisely the thing I 
mean to put to the test" 

*' And then ? " asked Lucia. 

" Ay, then ! " he answered bitterly. " Life is soon 
stripped of its illusions. I shall begin the world bankrupt 
on all sides." 

" Not poorer," she said eagerly, " than we were before 
this ill-omened fortune came to us ; and yet I ought not to 
say that, for at least it gave us to each other in a union that 
can never be broken. Hawthorndene, Hugh, formed no 
part of our castle-building when we were boy and girl to- 
gether. Let us go back to those dreams and — fulfil them ! " 

"What do you mean?" he cried. "How dare you 
mock me with such words as these ? If you are going to 
accept your fate quietly, it will be on the lines of duty and 
sacrifice ; say you go with me into poverty and exile, sh^l I 
not know you would rather have remained here — ^behind? 
I understand ! It is easier to reconcile yourself to my ruin 
than to give a word or thought of blame to the man wjio 
has wrought it. But you are right one way, Lucia. You 
are mine in a union not to be broken, and I will keep you ! " 

" Do," she answered. " I have no other hope or wish ; 
only sweeten it a little by a few kind words at times, and a 
belief in my earnest desire to be all to you that you will let 
me." 

" Ah, but I care nothing for the outward decency of 
conduct and profession when you are false to me at heart ! 
It is not possible for me to be kind to you when I have seen 
you pining day by day with anxiety for another man ! How 
is it your colour is come back and your spirits better within 
the last few weeks, and you are able to touch the piano 
which has been silent so long? Do you suppose I do not 
know ? Everard Deane has taken a new lease of life, and 
there are vast possibilites in the future." 

"You are cruel," she said, "and unjust. You put it 
out of my power to answer such accusations as these." 

He got up and walked about the room — ^an invariable 
habit of his under excitement. He was full of bitterness on 
all the points of the present situation, and his temper seemed 
to demand an outlet. 

" I would leave this place at once," he began, " only I 
wiU not have it said I ai^ beaten before we begin to fight. 
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Still I am not sure your mother's house would not be the 
best place for you, Lucia." 

"I am quite willing to go there ; or let me go to Luxton 
— to Helen — she has so long wished it." 

" You catch too eagerly at the chance of separation. On 
second thoughts, I will keep you under my own eye. Either 
Mrs. Prescott' or your sister would only be too glad to re- 
ceive visits from Everard Deane." 

Lucia's colour rose. There is a limit to even a noble 
meekness. 

" Hugh," she said, " these ungenerous taunts must cease, 
or I shall not ask your permission to visit my mother or my 
sister. You cannot accuse me of look or word which has 
transgressed my duty as your wife ; it is cruel and unmanly 
to take advantage of a confession made under the hard 
pressure of conscience, and which admitted, God knows, no 
voluntary fault." 

He looked at her with sudden, almost pathetic tender- 
ness. 

" It is ; I grant it : but I have no power to be generous 
in this matter. Don't you know when you say your fault is 
involuntary, you say the cruellest thing of all? I could 
have borne it better, perhaps, had it been any other man 
but the man I have always hated. Another thought occurs 
to me. You understand, of course, that, thrust out of Haw- 
thorndene, I shall be driven back on my profession ? If I 
am lucky enough to get a ship, you shall go with me, Lucia 
— absence, distance, the salt-sea waves smdl wash out this 
little stain. You will go ? " 

Lucia turned very pale. 

" I will go," she answered in a low voice ; " but you 
know I am a miserable sailor." 

He laughed. 

" That is a difficulty time and erperience will get over. 
I doubt if you know more of the sea than the passage be- 
tween Dover and Calais. The smooth expanse of the Pa- 
cific, let us say, will reconcile you to being a sailor's wife ! " 

Lucia raised her eyes full of unspoken protest. 

" I will go," she repeated, " if you wish it, at any cost." 

She felt inclined to rise from her seat and leave him 
alone, but resisted the impulse as open to misconception. 
Instead of doing so, she took up aouvft ^xx^fex^x^^er^ M"^^ 
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near her and bent her head over it, — ^life looked very sad 
and hopeless. Woald she indeed be able to do her outward 
duty, and check the growth of that alienation which Hugh's 
persistent treatment was calculated to bring about? 

It was a relief when a servant brought in Lady Hamil- 
ton's card. 

"Shall I go to her?" she asked, "or will you like to 
have her shown in here ? " 

" I have no objection to see her ; she will tell us what 
the world is saving, and sometimes it is as well to hear." 

Lady Hamilton announced the object of her visit almost 
as soon as the door had closed behind her. 

" I take it as a good omen," she said, " that I find you 
both together. I am going to have a great gathering next 
week — a sort of what local journalists call olla podrida — a 
cast of the social net in neutral waters, to gather fish of all 
sizes, — in other words, a garden-party ! You and Mr. Mar- 
riott must come. I would not write, because I knew you 
were difl&cult people." 

" You present such a tempting programme," said Hugh, 
" no one could refuse." 

" Oh, all the neighbourhood is to be there ! It would be 
bad policy not to have the big people asked to meet the lit- 
tle ones. I have some quite distinguished recruits from 
town, — a Cabinet Minister not much known beyond the 
House, I am prepared to grant, but he will count all the 
same — ^a bishop, and an African prince, on his travels. You 
will come and look at the African prince, Mrs. Lucia?" 

" So far as I am concerned, I would come without the 
African prince, but perhaps Hugh won't care to do so. I 
need not tell you," she added, wifli the sweet frankness nat- 
ural to her, " that we are, if not exactly in trouble, at least 
in a very painful and unexpected position. It is not pleas- 
ant to meet people who are all discussing your private 
affairs." 

" My dear, that is the very time we should meet people. 
You, at all events, have done nothing wrong, and to shun 
society would be a mistake, as if your merit rested on Haw- 
thorndene only. For once public feeling runs counter to 
Everard Deane. People say he should have discovered his 
heiress before, or left ner undiscovered. That is unreason- 
able, ot conraQ; but we all agree tlv«it it ia a hard blow for 
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you, and that we shall not be either able or willing to fill 
your place — if indeed that place is to be empty." 

" I suppose there is not much doubt about that," replied 
Hugh, very much soothed by Lady Hamilton's observations ; 
"but I think of fighting the matter. You look sur- 
prised?" 

" I never advise fighting except when sure of victory, 
and that, I fear, would not be your case. Another solution 
of the difl&culty has occurred to my ingenious mind : that 
you should rent Hawthorndene of the little Italian lady, 
and that, as equivalent, she should accept Mr. Marriott, who 
has proved himself so good an agriculturist, as factor of her 
estates. Then nothing need be disturbed ; it would simply 
be a case of having a little less money to spend. You are 
not disgusted with my interference ? " 

" Not," said Hugh, with rather a faint smile, " till I 
know to whom you made the proposal ? " 

" To the master of Hurstpoint, old Mr. Deane ; but I'm 
bound to own that it found no favour with him. On an- 
other occasion I repeated it to Everard, adding that it 
would be so easily in his power to render Beatrix Frascati 
independent of Hawthorndene. Does that also strike you 
as ill advised ? " 

Hugh crimsoned to the roots of his hair. 

" I am not sure I follow your meaning, and I have no 
opinions in the matter." 

" He had no difficulty in understanding me, and he 
seemed to find my suggestion very unpalatable ; but to my^ 
mind it would be an act of charity all round. He is so' 
good to this girl, that she is in love with him with all the 
innocent ardour of eighteen ; and I ventured to point out 
to him that the hand of Providence evidently pointed in 
that direction, having brought him a bride under his own 
roof, like a second Kebecca, without any trouble on his part. 
To this he answered the parallel did not hold, for he 
had fetched her himself, and she had cost him no end of 
trouble." 

" You mean he rejected the idea of marrying ? " said 
Hugh, nervously. 

" It meant thai I also ventured to remind him of his 
good old father's anxiety to see him settled and bound by 
domestic ties, about which he has talked ta \s>kftk ^srrs^'^ ^ 
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times, but I had no better success. He said Mr. Deane had 
consented to forego that wish ; and under any circumstances 
would never conceive so monstrous an idea as sacrificing a 
child-angel like Beatrix to his age and infirmities. To hear 
him talk, you would think him an octogenarian ; and even 
if he were, he need not despair of appropriating any child- 
angel afloat on her wings in London society, who might 
chance to please him. xou agree with me, Mr. Marriott?" 

" I agree, of course, with everything that Lady Hamilton 
says about the society she knows better than myself ; but it 
is odd that there are no such merciless defamers of their sex 
as women themselves. To be sure, I have small faith in 
child-angels ; but at least, if they existed, they would be 
proof against men like Everard Deane." 

Lucia, whose pain and embarrassment were becoming 
almost intolerable, and who dreaded lest her silence should 
betray her, made an effort to divert the conversation by ask- 
ing if the young lady under discussion was not very accom- 
plished. 

" An accomplished musician, my dear, and a dainty em- 
broideress of stoles, chasubles, and altar-cloths, but nothing 
more — ^and five years hence she will be a beauty. But you 
will improve your acquaintance on Friday." She rose as if 
to take her departure, but Lady Hamilton's last words were 
a well-known characteristic. 

" By the way," she continued, addressing Hugh, " have 
you heard that a public thanksgiving at our parish church 
next Sunday has been suggested in recognition of Everard 
Deane's happy recovery ? He is to be led to his seat sup- 
ported by his venerable father on one side, and the lovely 
and innocent child on the other, with the attached house- 
hold bringing up the rear with tears of joy in their eyes. 
Our good vicar is to preach on the saving grace of chastise- 
ment, taking as his text the more or less appropriate words, 
' Before I was afflicted, I went astray.' " 

" Are we then to understand," asked Hugh, with a sneer, 
" that the hero of the ceremony is prepared to give moral 
guarantees for the future ? " 

Then Lucia spoke, her cheek a little paler than usual, 
and her eyes lighted with a glow of indignation no personal 
consideration was strong enough to hold in check. 

"iSare]/," she said, "it is well known why Mr. Deane 
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went abroad, and what sacrifices he made in this matter? I 
cannot understand why the consequences of his disinter- 
estedness should be reckoned up against him even in jest. 
Dear Lady Hamilton, I thought you were his friend ! " 

Hugh's face darkened ominously, but Lady Hamilton 
was in no way disconcerted. 

" What a Donna Quixote it is," she said, " always break- 
ing a lance for the oppressed ! But she is right. My tongue 
runs away with me, my dear, at times ; and a woman who 
has the reputation of saying smart things would sacrifice 
her best friend to her reputation. But I will turn the tables 
by asking your husband. If severe sickness is a sign of 
Heaven's judgment on the transgressor, how are we to in- 
terpret the loss of a fair estate ? Come early on Friday, 
Mrs. Marriott, or I shall think you are bearing malice 
for my jokes and bad taste." 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

Lady Hamilton's garden-party was favoured by one 
of the finest days of the season. It not only did not rain, 
but the sun shone persistently, so as to render anxiety about 
the weather impossible ; also, it had done the same the pre- 
ceding day, so that there was no lurking fear of wet grass 
or damp benches. The ladies were able to appear in their 
most diaphanous costumes ; and the gentlemen found the 
supply of ices and iced drinks equal to the demand. 

But as follows inevitably, there were counterbalancing 
disadvantages : the temperature was so oppressive that the 
croquet-lawns and tennis-courts, on which Lady Hamilton 
had depended as supplementary resources, were deserted, 
and the company gathered in languid groups about the 
shaded garden-seats, or stood aimless under the trees. The 
result was a severe strain on the mental resources of all, to 
which the guests might conscientiously decline to respond, 
at the obvious cost of increasing the pressure upon their 
hostess. Another point that added to her sense of failure 
was that she perceived the cream of her society had natu- 
rally gathered to the surface \ " the beat i^qj^Xj^" ^^^s^ \.^- 
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gether in knots or couples, whUe the residaom held them- 
selves in a sort of dreary aloofness, sitting a little removed 
from what appeared to be the places of honour, and watch- 
ing the rest of the company rather as spectators than 
guests, with an obvious appearance of discontent and dis- 
comfort 

It is as yet an undiscovered art to effect even a tempo- 
rary amalgamation between the higher ranks of county so- 
ciety and the class immediately below them. The land- 
owner and tenant may be hail fellows amongst the stubbles 
or in the hunting-field, and their wives aware of each other 
in the parish schools or church-porch ; but on the unaccus- 
tomed lawns or in the unfamiliar drawing-rooms, the line 
of demarcation starts into strong relief. 

The Cabinet Minister, who was personally one of the 
most insignificant men on the ground, was enjoying a flir- 
tation in a sequestered corner with one of the most brilliant 
girls of the Hertfordshire preserves, but who did not know, 
and cared still less, what department he represented ; the 
bishop, with a group of children about him, was making 
himself and them happy; and the African prince had 
failed to put in an appearance. 

Lady Hamilton was painfully aware that the social 
mercury was lowering rapidly, and looked round for help or 
redress. 

Hugh Marriott was leaning against a tree contemplating 
his shoe-ties. 

" Good heavens ! " she exclaimed, approaching him, 
" the process of petrifaction seems already to have begun 
with you. I was about to ask you if you could suggest 
nothing that might help to make these dry bones live. It 
is becoming serious." 

" Perhaps the Caffre may arrive even yet." 

" I have abandoned hope. There is a girl here that 
can play on the harp — almost a lost art nowadays. I wish 
it had occurred to me to have mine disentombed and brought 
out, it would have made an opening to an amateur alfresco 
concert. Have you any encouraging proposal ? " 

" None, unless Miss Frascati should chant us a MisererCy 
or I should volunteer to dance a hornpipe. But surely a 
man of Mr. Deane's social resources would be better to con- 
suh than a rough sailor like myself I Is he not here ? " 
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Hugh glanced towards her with secret anxiety. 

" If he is I have not seen him, and he is hardly a man 
to neglect his duty to his hostess. Beatrix came along with 
Mrs. Dunbar, bearing apologies for delay. But where is 
your wife, to my mind the sweetest woman of them 
all?" 

"Five minutes ago I saw her with the young lady from 
Hurstpoint, and I promised to wait for her here. We are 
going out to dine and must not be late." 

What he said was perfectly true. Lucia and Beatrix 
had strolled away together across the velvet turf towards a 
distant shrubbery which looked invitingly cool and green 
under the burning azure of the sky. They were each a 
little shy of the other, but Lucia was very anxious to make 
friends with the stranger, not only for her own sake, but to 
prove that no feeling of bitterness restrained her goodwill. 
The result, however, was not satisfactory. Beatrix could 
not be induced to trust her English except in monosyllables, 
and shook her pretty head continually as not understanding 
her companion, who, on her part, was still less able to make 
her schoolgirl smattering of Italian a medium of communi- 
cation between them. U nder these difficulties, and an odd 
perception that the girl did not seem to reciprocate her at- 
tempts at friendliness, Lucia's spirits fell, and she became 
conscious that both in body and mind she was far below her 
usual level, a feeling she had been struggling all day to re- 
sist. 

When she saw Mrs. Dunbar coming towards them with 
a somewhat flurried and anxious air, as if uneasy at having 
lost sight of Beatrix, it was a relief to give her up to her 
guardian. 

" I think we had better all go back together, my dear 
Mrs. Marriott," remarked that lady, " so many people have 
been asking for you. Lady Hamilton is trying to get some 
of the ladies and gentlemen to sing — without any accom- 
paniment, you know — and that is why I have come to fetch 
Beatrix. They are all dying to hear your lovely voice — 
wouldyou mind singing a song, my dear?" 

" Would it be right ? Would Mr. Deane think it right ? " 

She looked at Lucia for an answer, but Mrs. Dunbar 
spoke. 

"Lady Hamilton would never propose wi^i\jLVCt^ ^^ifesb^ 

17 
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was objectionable, and Mr. Deane woald always wish you to 
be amiable. Shall we go back ? " 

They had just reached the point they aimed at — a se- 
cluded bench lost in a thicket of laurels, and out of sight 
and sound of the ^ay crowd. Lucia sat down : the heat 
was intense, her head ached, and a dull sense of oppression 
weighed upon her. 

'^ I am not musical,'' she said, '^ and shall not be missed. 
I will stay here a little while and rest. I dread the idea of 
retracing my steps in this blazing sunshine." 

" Then I will let Mr. Marriott know where we have left 
you." 

"Please don't! I want to be quite quiet for a little 
while, and should be sorry' to take him away from the 
rest." 

Mrs. Dunbar protested, but finally acquiesced, and in a 
few moments she was left alone. 

The silence after their departure seemed profound. It 
was a neglected corner of the grounds, skirting the quiet 
country lane which was divided from it by a thick hedge of 
box and holly, in which a little wicket-gate was set 

But passers-by there were none : the whole rustic popu- 
lation were in the broiling harvest-fields, and it was rarely 
that carriage or pedestrian passed that way. She could hear 
the twitter of birds amongst the branches, and the sound of 
an occasional dry leaf which was dislodged by their move- 
ments and fell to the ground. She sat so motionless, with 
her eyes closed and head leaned against the tree-trunk be- 
hind her, that her presence did not startle the birds. She 
had truly said that her head ached, but her heart was heav- 
ier still. Harsher and crueller words had been dealt out to 
her by her husband than she had before heard, ostensibly in 
blame of her defence of Everard to Lady Hamilton, but in- 
dicating an unrelenting severity against which she felt her- 
self powerless. 

Would life be endurable under these conditions ? life, too, 
at sea, of which she had a constitutional dread, and where 
she would be cut off from the alleviations of friendship and 
family affection ? 

Would to God she had kept her secret confined to her 
own breast, and not put into such cruel hands this weapon 
against her I Her confessing had been a vain attempt to 
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enlist her husband's strength to help her weakness. He had 
only used it to oppress and humiliate her. Could he not 
see how hard, how almost impossible, he made the return to 
full-hearted allegiance ; and that the want of that forbear- 
ance and tenderness which would have secured her love and 
gratitude, was driving her further from him ? 

She was hardly aware that her eyes were so full of tears 
as to escape the closed lids and to be trickling over her pale 
cheeks, till the sound of the quiet opening of the little gate 
caused her to start up in alarm and try to conceal them 
with nervous distress. 

Everard Deane came forward with his hat in his 
hand, and an expression on his face of strong restrained 
feeling. 

"Is it you, Mrs. Marriott?" he asked. "I saw in the 
distance a figure sitting here so motionless that I feared 
something was wrong; but I did not know it was you. 
Something is wrong — you are in trouble ? " 

His voice was steady, but with an inflection of imper- 
sonal anxiety which conveyed a deeper assurance of sym- 
pathy than the most passionate protestations would have 
done. Lucia felt its power and its sweetness with an acute- 
ness which doubled her anguish and her shame. She was 
conscious that her power of resistance was at its lowest ebb. 
Unless he spared her, she was at the mercy of her own mis- 
erable weakness — deplored, repudiated, it is true, but none 
the less a fatal hindrance to her fight. 

Moreover, she could not deny her tears, her pale cheeks, 
her attitude of profound dejection, as she stood turned 
away from him, and leaning for support against the tree 
near her. 

Everard stood looking at her in' silence for a few mo- 
ments. He saw precisely how the case stood — that is, he 
saw she was too deeply agitated to recover her composure, 
and that his presence added to her difficulty and distress. 
He had said to himself again and again that if ever he and 
Lucia stood face to face, as they had done on a former occa- 
sion, no power should deter him from taking in his arms 
the woman he adored, and giving to the passion that wasted 
him the poor relief of the kisses so long delayed. 

The idea of her sweet lips meeting his, her tender bod^ 
strained against his breast, net ^ijwt^ \st^^\)cL ^sii^^-^^^^ ^a.^^. 
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moved him to a frenzy of yearning and desire. And now, 
no combination of circumstances could well have placed her 
more utterly in his power. 

He stood, as we have said, looking at her, and feeding 
his ardour at every glance, his lips slightly apart, his face 
flushed, and his half -closed eyes scintillating with passion. 
It was not love only that moved him, but an almost limitless 
compassion, and a fierce indignation against whatever gave 
her pain. 

" Lucia ! " he said, in a tone that was at once confession 
and appeal ; but he did not seize her in his arms, or even 
lessen the distance between them, her obvious weakness 
being the one thing powerful enough to hold his impulse 
in check. 

She turned at the sound of his voice, and looked at him. 
She had none of the arts of a woman of the world, and not 
much power of self-containment. Besides, to deny her ob- 
vious distress and agitation, or to find some ingenious ex- 
planation of it, would have been next to impossible to her 
simple and truthful nature. 

" You have surprised me when I was very unhappy," 
were the words that dropped hesitatingly from her lips, 
" but it is impossible for me to tell you why. If you would 
be really kind — as you once promised to be — ^you will leave 
me without asking me any more questions." 

"I have no questions to ask," he answered; "your 
face and manner tell me everything. What I expected 
has happened. You have found out the mistake you 
have made. You are a disappointed woman — an unhappy 
wife." 

He came a little nearer to her. 

" When last I spoke to you alone you silenced me — do 
you remember ? — from the triumphant height of your per- 
fect satisfaction and happiness, and had small sympathy for 
my need and wretchedness. You can feel for me better 



now." 



He stretched out his hand to touch hers, but she shrank 
back from the contact. What did he mean ? Was she so 
miserable that he had guessed her shameful secret? The 
terror of the thought nerved her courage. 

" There never was a time since I knew you, Mr. Deane," 
Bbe ausweredj with a certain a^eet, loiov^litYi " that your 
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welfare was not dear to me ; you never suffered — anything 
— without my feeling for you — deeply. Your long illness 
has given me great anxiety, and your recovery " 

She stopped, moved by a sudden and overpowering im- 
pulse that a moment's reflection would have condemned as 
dangerous and disloyal. 

" I hope you did not think I refused to come when you 
sent for me on that Sunday ! " The pathetic appec^l in her 
voice was iiTcsistible. 

"Good God!" he said, "how shall I forbear? You are 
now, as before, merciless, Lucia, by.holding the cup of your 
pity to my lips and then forbidding me to drink. I sent 
for you then because I thought myself dying, and could not 
let life go without bidding you farewell. Now I am alive 
again — and with that craving for your love which I should 
have taken out of the world with me, still unappeased. It 
has been, ever since I knew you, at once the saving and the 
ruin of my life ! Yield a little to my desperation — grant 
me living what you surely would not have denied me on my 
deathbed, — kiss me — Lucia ! " 

He stretched towards her his arms as he spoke. The 
face raised so close to her own was lighted with passionate 
appeal ; the tones of his voice were of a sweetness penetrat- 
ing enough to lure her to her own undoing. 

For a few sickening moments she felt a doubt of her 
power of resistance, — ^a fear lest she should yield to the de- 
sire that shook her own agonised soul — lest she should sink 
into his imploring arms, and suffer him to satisfy himself 
with kisses. 

Had there been no such impulse of weakness, her victory 
would have been less. As it was, she drew herself away 
from him with a low cry of horror — not provoked by any 
anger against him, but by the passionate strength of her 
self-condemnation — and covered her face with her hands as 
if to shut out an object she loathed or dreaded. Everard's 
mood of tension relaxed; his arms dropped by his sides, 
and the colour and glow went out of his face, leaving it 
white and stem. 

" It is good women such as you," he said, " that drive 
men mad. You warm my heart first, that you may chill it 
with fuller effect afterwards ; you draw me near, the better 
to repulse me ; you give me in exc\\«Ai%<i lot Tsc^Vs^^'NNste^^. 
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or if not hatred, an insufferable sentiment of blame and 
pity. And yet — 1 love you ! " 

He looked at her searchingly, but she did not change her 
attitude ; he saw she was trembling from head to foot. 

" Do I hurt you, Lucia? " he went on, in accents so kind 
that her heart secretly cried out to him for mercy. "I 
would not willingly do that. Or is it that your simple 
purity is so shocked by the wickedness of my behaviour ? 
Dear, you know I loved you long before you were a wife, 
when I even thought you might be mine, and cheated many 
an hour by planning how I would make you happy, and my- 
self more worthy. Suet love does not dry up at the word 
of command, not even when duty speaks it ; nor can what 
was once pure to the height of man^s poor faculty become 
corrupt because arbitrary circumstance has turned the cur- 
rent wrong. I shall love you, Lucia, to the last hour of my 
life ! " 

" Oh, my God," she prayed in the recesses of her tor- 
mented soul, and behind the veil of her sheltering hands, 
" save me, or I shall tell him that I love him ! " 

" Let me see your face," he said again, after a pause 
spent in watching ner, " and judge how far your anger goes 
against me. I took your hard commands before, and com- 
pelled myself to silence — for obedience follows true love as 
its shadow — but then you were a happy wife. It will be 
harder now, perhaps too hard. At least, comfort me on one 
point, Lucia — he is not unkind to you ? I can bear my own 
misery, but scarcely yours." 

Lucia started violently, and her hands fell from her face; 
for a moment her dilated eyes met his with an expression 
so stricken with terror that ho made an involuntary move- 
ment towards her, fearing she was likely to faint. Was it 
possible that the words he had just spoken could have pro- 
duced so great an effect upon her tender conscience ? 

Then he became aware of what had caught her strained 
sense earlier — the sound of rapid footsteps approaching 
them. He had been standing with his back towards the 
garden, and so profoundly absorbed as to have become almost 
unconscious of their surroundings. ' 

He now turned quickly round, and in so doing, met Hugh 
Marriott face to face. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

There are no crises more supreme in life than those 
which arise from the culmination of human passion. 

There glowed in Hugh's countenance such concentrated 
wrath and scorn that it was almost exalted to the sublime ; 
his very figure seemed to dilate as he stood before the guilty 
pair, as he believed them, and struck them with the cold 
lightning of his clear blue eyes. 

Lucia remained standing in the same attitude as that 
into which the sight of him had transfixed her, while her 
appealing gaze encountered her husband's with a speechless 
misery in it that at once distressed and baffled Everard. 

As for himself, such a position as he occupied is beyond 
doubt the most painful, humiliating, and difficult that can 
befall any man in whom honour and sensibility are not ex- 
tinct. 

He touched Marriott's arm with the purpose of with- 
drawing his attention from Lucia. 

" Try and find words ! I am quite prepared to hear and 
answer anything you have to say; only believe that Mrs. 
Marriott is innocent of word or thought that could offend 
you. I seized the opportunity that tempted me beyond con- 
trol, I forced her against her will to listen to me. 

" I don't know," he added in a lower tone, " if it will do 
any good to say that nothing but rash words on my part 
have provoked her just displeasure." 

Marriott stepped back with a gesture as if the contact 
were defilement, and looked at him from head to foot, his 
face working with passion. 

" These are words of course," he articulated, with cutting 
sharpness, " which men without honour on all points are, 
however, bound to use. I refuse to make a controversy of 
such a matter as this. Will you cross the Channel with mo ? " 

Everard rather felt than saw the look of startled terror 
in Lucia's face. 

" No," he answered quietly, " that I will not do. The 
fault lies only at my door, and is not to be cancelled by 
adding madness to folly. Bear one word further — do not 
revenge yourself on me by visiting it upon one who is ab- 
solutely blameless." 
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He turned towards the shrinking woman as he spoke *a 
glance of irrepressible compassion. 

Hugh almost gnashed his teeth. 

" What end do you think it will answer to keep up this 
damnable farce?" he cried. "Do not things speak for 
themselves — the seclusion, the careful arrangement, the 
shameless wife's anxiety to prevent her husband from seek- 
ing her ? Do I not know that no ties are sacred in your 
eyes — no woman's honour anything to you but incentive and 
lure ? And more " 

But at this point Lucia sprang to his side and caught his 
arm. 

" Stop ! " she cried, almost inaudibly ; " for mercy's sake 
spare me the deepest shame of all 1 Believe — believe that I 
have betrayed neither myself nor you ! " 

He looked at her a moment incredulously, and then 
flung her roughly from him. 

" What care I for the more or less of treachery such as 
yours? It is nothing to me that you stand this side of 
actual dishonour, or that something has been kept back 
from his kisses or your words ! You are as false to your 
marriage vows as if you had broken them at every point, — 
and here on the spot, I release you from them. Go ! — to 
your lover, I had almost said, — but not that — not that ! " 

His passion slackened and his voice broke. 

To Everard, this exhibition of Marriott's indignant re- 
sentment, not only against himself, but against his wife, 
was received simply as in keeping with the rash and intem- 
perate character of the man. He drew no conclusions from 
it derogatory to Lucia's fidelity as a wife, or as suggesting 
an admitted response to his own passion. Hugh was jeal- 
ous, unjust, unmanly, as it was his nature to be. 

But at the same time every feeling of decency compelled 
him to leave them at once. The woman he loved was gross- 
ly wronged" and insulted, and he had brought this humilia- 
tion upon her ; but however intense his remorse or his sym- 
pathy, it would be worse than useless to express it. He 
waited a moment to be sure that Lucia had no longer any- 
thing to dread from the violence of her husband, and then 
opened the little gate by which he had entered, and passed 
out into the road. 

Hugh J aware that he waa gone, ftvxivg himself down on 
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the bench, and with his elbows on his knees, covered his 
face with his hands. He was asking himself what he should 
do next — in what way he should revenge himself. 

It was the personal affront to his own honour — the au- 
dacity of the lover who defied his right to his wife's single- 
hearted devotion — which made him frantic with indigna- 
tion, the more so that the intolerable prudery of modem 
society offered difficulties to the washing out the insult in 
blood. Had some immediate chastisement been possible, 
he could better have endured his wrong. His hatred of 
Everard Deane had always been instinctive ; it was now 
virulent, and nothing short of absolute personal injury 
would satisfy him. If it were not to be accomplished in 
one way, it should in another. He shook himself together 
with a groan of impatient miserjr, and as he resumed an 
erect position met the sad solemnity of his wife's pathetic 
eyes. She was not weeping : the departure of Everard had 
relieved her a little ; for he was gone without having dis- 
covered her shameful secret, and in the cruel ordeal just 
passed, she was conscious of no added stain on her con- 
science. If indeed the doubt she had hitherto cherished 
was solved, and the conviction accepted that her love and 
her duty were at war, she had teo clear a notion of right 
and justice, not to distinguish between sin indulged and 
involuntary, between surrender and resistance. 

But Hugh Marriott had no such faculty of discrimina- 
tion : she was as utterly condemned by him as if she had 
gone the full length of possible transgression ; and she was 
there before him — not escaped as her lover was — and capa- 
ble of receiving the punishment she deserved. 

He looked at her steadily. 

" What are your plans for the future ? " he asked. 

" Mv plans? " she repeated humbly. " I have none dif- 
ferent from what they were. Will you try and believe what 
I say, that not a word has passed my lips which need alter 
our relations ? My fault, great as it may be, is only known 
to yourself." 

Then after a pause, seeing he did not answer, she added — 

" I should like to go away from home for a little time." 

He smiled cynically. 

" For once we are of the same opinion. It is not my pur- 
pose to discuss and weigh the degrees ot ^owx <^^^^'y^^^5J^5s?\ 
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I have a deep-rooted conviction that the wife who prefers 
another man to her husband and achieves secret interviews 
with her lover, forfeits all right to her home. The same 
roof shall not shelter you and me to-night." 

He took out his watch and looked at the time. 

" It is now six o'clock, but these summer days are long. 
There will be time enouffh for you to return to the house, 
pack what you may thinfc necessary for immediate use, and 
get to the station by 7.30. I presume your father's house is 
not shut up before eleven o'clock at night?" 

There was a hard determination in his manner that con- 
vinced her remonstrance would be hopeless, as also any 
attempt to remove the mistaken belief he had adopted. 

" I will do as you wish," she answered ; " but what ex- 
planation shall l' offer for surprising them so unexpect- 
edly?" 

"Whatever explanation best commends itself to your 
prudence, only it will be well to keep prudence in view. I 
shall have no reserves from your parents, who thought they 
bestowed upon me a priceless treasure ; on that point I shall 
of necessity undeceive them. Your mother shall receive 
from me, to-morrow, as clear and unprejudiced a state- 
ment of the circumstances which have led to our present 
separation as I can induce myself to write to-night. So it 
will scarcely be worth while to try and misstate your case. 
I have warned you 1 " 

Lucia clasped her hands together. 

" Is this necessary ? " she asked, in a low tone of strained 
endurance. " I would not beg your mercy for myself, but 
I beseech you not to write to my mother ! It would not 
be an unprejudiced statement, and — it would break her 
heart!" 

" These considerations should have occurred to you be- 
fore," he answered, " and you will scarcely mend matters by 
adding insult to injury. I will do so much of a husband's 
duty as to commend you stringently to her safe keeping. 
What else I may determine is no longer business of yours ; 
but ultimately I shall take up my burden again. I mean, 
when I go to sea, I take you with me — not as wife, but as a 
weak and fallen woman, whom it is my bitter business to 
protect against herself. I could not answer it to my con- 
science to leave you in England." 
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He waited for her to reply, but she was silent. The 
feeling his conduct excited in her mind was a grieved won- 
der at his inhumanity. Could he ever have loved her? had 
he no comprehension of her state of mind — her self-con- 
demnation — her penitence— her deep desire to offer what 
atonement was in her power? But if he chose thus to 
thrust her away, and hurt and degrade her to the utmost, 
nothing remained for her to do but to accept his severity 
with submission, and with what power of self-respect was 
left to her. 

She was not guilty as he thought her, but she was ^ilty 
enough — condemned before God and her own conscience. 
She mought his treatment harsh and unjust ; but she ac^ 
knowledged that the criminal is not the best jndge of the 
fairness of the sentence, and that the only dignity left her 
was to acquiesce in her husband's decisions. 

" Shall we return to the house and say good-bye to Lady 
Hamilton ? " she asked after a pause, during which she had 
taken her resolution ; " or what do you propose ? " 

" Would you be equal to such a farce, or fraud rather? " 
was his answer. " No ; we will escape, not court attention : 
we will walk in the direction of " — home he was going to 
say, but corrected himself quickly — " of Hawthomdene, and 
shall probably meet the carriage." 

He stepped forward and opened the little wicket-gate 
for her to pass through before him, with marked ceremoni- 
ousness. 

"You will understand," he said, "that I accompany 
you in defiance of personal feeling, as a simple point of duty 
which, though you have foregone, I still acknowledge." 

She made no answer except lifting to his as she passed 
him her tender eyes full of tears, but expressing no other 
reproach. 

An hour later she was standing ready dressed for her 

J'ourney, waiting for the carriage to be announced, which 
ler husband had told her he would do himself. 

She stood by the window of her dressing-room — the 
pretty and dainty chamber which Hugh had taken such 
pride in having refitted and adorned according to her own 
taste — and looked across the smooth lawns and dazzling 
flower-beds to the park beyond, where the evening shadows 
of the trees were lying motionless on the gw«a* 
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Should she see it all no more ? was the brief blessedness 
of her married life over for ever — ^and hers the fault ? How 
short her hold had been of that sweet home and of her in- 
nocent delights ! That Christmas morning, when her heart 
had been so full of thankful joy, and Hugh had kissed her 
with such pride and tenderness, and wished her a lifetime 
of merry Christmas-tides— was it only last year ? A great 
gulf seemed to divide her from it, and cheerful pious festi- 
vals would come no more perhaps to either of them. Then 
she remembered her mother's ominous words, and the 
thought of the cruel pain about to be inflicted on that sen- 
sitive soul pierced her through and through. 
4 " I deserve to suffer, but would to God I could suffer 
alone ! " 

She felt courage and self-control ebbing away. After 
all, was it not her fault which had transformed Hugh from 
the old love and gentleness to this hard severity ? And on 
her would lie the sin of having warped and ruined a noble 
nature ; if so, her punishment was almost greater than she 
could bear. 

Memory mocked her with a thousand recollections of 
Hugh's lifelong devotion to her, trivial in themselves, but 
all the better calculated to wound and soften her aching 
heart. It was not he who had been false to her — misled by 
winning charm, that ought to have lacked the power to lead 
asti^ — but she who had stumbled and fallen. 

W hen a moment afterwards the door opened and Hugh 
entered, the deep tide of her penitence and yearning was at 
its full ; to win nis forgiveness and be permitted the chance 
of atonement, were become the one good to be attained. 
The fact that he looked very pale gave to her trembling de- 
sire the impulse required. 

She took a few hesitating steps towards him, looked in 
his face, and then suddenly flung herself on her knees at 
his feet. 

" Do not send me away ! it is too hard. Oh, Hugh, for- 
give me ! " 

She would have strengthened her prayer by the natural 
action of throwing her arms about him, but she feared to 
give offence; as it was she knelt with her hands clasped, 
and eyes raised in the utmost tension of supplication. She 
bad before taken off her bonnet to relieve her aching head, 
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and now the impetuosity of her movements had loosened 
her hair, and the shining coils fell over her shoulders in 
effective dishevelment. 

She had never looked more beautiful. 

There was something of natural asceticism in Hugh 
Marriott's nature ; he perceived this beauty in every fibre 
of his frame, and was instantly on his guard against the 
weakness. He asked himself whether he should forego his 
deliberate decision, because the pathetic loveliness of his 
guilty wife appealed powerfully to his feelings? No; it 
was precisely m such self-mastery as this that the difference 
lay between him and men like Everard Deane. 

He stooped coldly and helped her to rise. 

" I do not like to see you on your knees," he said. '* It 
is not a proper attitude for one human being to assume 
towards another ; or if in your case it may be, it brings 
home your humiliation too painfully to my mind. It is 
absolutely necessary for me to send you away ; and it is an 
idle waste of words to talk of forgiveness between us. 
Wrongs like mine are not often forgiven." 

She saw all was in vain, and with a great effort recov- 
ered her self-command. It was as much as she could do to 
fasten up the heavy plaits of her hair with her trembling 
hands ; but this accomplished, and her bonnet resumed, she 
signified she was ready for departure. 

During the interval Hugh had approached the disor- 
dered dressing-table, and was noting the different articles 
with which it was strewn. Lucia's jewel-box stood upon it, 
closed and locked ; he lifted it in his hands and found it 
was very heavy, as if full. 

" Pardon me for detaining you a little longer," he said, 
in the formal way he had thought proper to adopt in speak- 
ing to her ; " but I wish to open this. I imagine you have 
left all your trinkets behind, but that is not necessary. I 
will send after you all gifts received from friends to which I 
think you are entitled, my own presents I shall retain ; under 
present circumstances they must be worthless. If you will 
give me the key, I will ask you to assist my memory." 

Lucia silently pointed to a little open box which con- 
tained the key he wanted ; the proposal was painful and dis- 
tasteful to her in the utmost degree, but she read his deter- 
mination in his quiet repressed mannftt^ ^\v^ \s: 
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objection would be useless. Also, the process of selection 
was likely to be a long one, and was a iresh demand upon 
her distressed patience. She dreaded losing the up express, 
and so driving her arrival at Bichmond to a still later and 
more irregular hour. 

Hugh opened the box, and began to examine diligently 
the contents; they were not so numerous as might have 
been supposed, for Lucia was not a woman with heaps of 
friends, and he was not personally addicted to lavish gifts. 
The more costly trinkets had been given her by her parents 
or Helen ; these, with some others, he put carefully aside, 
separating his own from them. Before finally closing the 
box he opened a deep drawer in the side, which had up to I 
that moment escaped his observation. It contained nothing 
besides a curious shallow casket, with which he was entirely 
unfamiliar. He examined it for some time with close atten- 
tion, and with a sort of strange angry apprehension rising in 
his mind. 

"What is this?" he asked, sharply. "I have never 
seen it before." 

" You have often seen me wear the contents — a pearl 
necklace, bracelets, and brooch. They were a wedding- 
gift." 

His face changed ominously. " I remember — ^you wore 
them on your wedding-day, and I was under the impression 
they were a present from your father ; you know I never 
heed such things as some men do. Was that impression 
false ? " 

She made a gesture of assent. 

"From whom, then, did you receive them?" he asked, 
almost in a whisper, and with his eyes searching her face 
relentlessly. 

It was a crucial moment, for Lucia almost stood in dread 
of some physical violence on his part; but on the other 
hand, her conscience acquitted her of blame, and enabled 
her to retain perfect dignity and self-control. 

" I might say," she answered in low distinct tones, and 
meeting' his menacing glance without shrinking, "that I 
did not know, for they were sent to me anonymously, but 
that would not be the truth. I have every reason to believe 
that they were given to me by Everard Deane." 

Hugh uttered an ejaculation \i^\rw^«rL «cl o^tli and a 
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groan — the cup of bitterness which had been filled before 
seemed to overflow ; the courage of his wife looked to him 
like effrontery, and the date of the gift carried back his sus- 
picions even to his wedding-day. He had been her tool and 
victim throughout. 

He shook the box roughly, but the lock would not yield 
to his violence ; then he held it towards her at arm's length, 
commanding her in a voice of brutal authority to open it. 

Lucia hesitated a moment, but she perceived his mood 
was such that protest would be nothing less than dangerous. 
The key was in itself a dainty work of art, inlaid with jew- 
els, and she wore it attached to her watch-chain. Her doing 
so had been originally Helen's suggestion, who had been 
present at the delivery of the gift, and she had continued 
the habit without reflection, and absolutely without attach- 
iug any sentiment to so doing ; but she was none the less 
aware that it would have a fatal significance in her husband's 
eyes. 

She detached it with difficulty, and handed it to him 
with a trembling hand. Hugh took the key without spoken 
comment, and commanded himself so far as to manage 
successfully the intricacy of the lock ; he even opened the 
casket gently, and ffazed at its contents with a certain sort 
of deliberation, but his face was of a sickly pallor, and his 
eyes shone like flame. 

In another moment he had reversed the box in such a 
manner as to shed all its costly contents on the floor ; the 
next they were trampled under his feet into an indistin- 
guishable mass of worthless atoms. 

Lucia uttered no sound, but she shivered involuntarily. 

*' Do not dare to speak," he said, " or you will drive me 
to worse outrage. Would to God I had beneath my feet 
something that could wince and suffer ! But my time will 
come — wrongs like mine don't go unavenged. Go ! " he 
added, with a gesture of dismissal ; " I dare not trust myself 
to look at you again." 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

The small local drama that was being enacted at Stock- 
dale advanced rapidly during the next few weeks. We call 
it small, but its constituents were precisely the same as 
make up the most momentous and tragic incidents of hu- 
man history; — ^the strife of will, desire, and passion — the 
defeated purpose and degraded aspiration. 

It was known that Mr. Marriott had signified his inten- 
tion of making no resistance whatever to the claims of 
Lady Portisham's niece, and was winding up his affairs in 
the neighbourhood, and dismissing his establishment, with 
a view to immediate departure. Also, that he had entered 
his name at the Admiralty as a man seeking instant and 
active employment, and to whom an appointment to a far-off 
station would be a matter of preference rather than objection. 

The circumstances of Lucia's departure on a sudden 
visit to her parent's house were naturally not known, al- 
though the observation and gossip of servants betrayed that 
there was something unusual and suspicious in connection 
with them. 

Lady Hamilton was perhaps the only member of Stock- 
dale society who had a suspicion of the truth, and even she 
stopped short of attributing the smallest real transgression 
to Lucia, in whose honour and candour she had the most 
implicit belief : she explained to herself any conjugal rup- 
ture which might have occurred by Hugh's restless and ill- 
tempered jealousy, or by some indiscretion on the part of 
Deane. 

As for Everard himself, his state of mind was intolerable. 
No retribution so severe had ever tracked his errors before. 
In giving the rein to his own passion, he had ruined the 
happiness of a woman of whom it is little to say she was 
dearer to him than his own life, for that he had always 
lightly regarded. Her instant and contumelious dismissal 
was known to him, partly through the covert watch he had 
kept over her movements for the rest of that disastrous day, 
partly through the news of the Hawthomdene household 
percolating through Lucia's maid to Pietro, and dropping 
in pregnant innuendo from his lips before his master had 
time to silence him. 
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If Lucia had loved him (a doubt he had now decided 
against himself), and would have left her home for his pro- 
tection, Everard would have tried to convince himself and 
her that such a step might be made to include all the possi- 
bilities of mortal rapture and content ; and perhaps, owing 
to the subtle mixture of good and evil in his own character, 
the union might have lacked a little of the bitter disap- 
pointment incident to like ventures. 

But he never entertained the hope of such a consumma- 
tion : had even Lucia loved him, no power he could exert 
would have sufficed to overcome her repugnance to that 
signal apostasy from all the traditions of duty and virtue, 
and he was inclined to doubt whether, had he possessed 
such power, he would have chosen to exercise it. The de- 
lirious joy of possession would be sorely qualified to him by 
the despondency and remorse of his mistress, and to these 
sooner or later she would have become a prey. But as the 
case now stood, in spite of her immaculate goodness, he had 
ruined her peace of mind, and perhaps her social position. 

She was condemned for his fault : not for loving him, 
nor even for encouraging his love, but simply because her 
husband thought his purity soiled by the knowledge that 
she was loved by another man. Marriott was putting her 
away from him— hardening his heart against her— clouding 
the clear waters of her sweet life. Could he do nothing to 
save her ? 

In this condition of restlessness and self-reproach — to 
which it must be added Hugh's action in regard to the 
Hawthorndeneproperty gave additional zest — he found the 
daily life at Hurstpoint hard to bear. To shut himself 
away from observation only deepened the discomfort of his 
position, and yet it was a sore strain to defy the serious 
penetration of his father and the deferential solicitude of 
Mrs. Dunbar, whom, at meal-times at least, he was con- 
strained to meet, and who watched him with the combined 
pertinacity of accredited nurse and faithful friend. 

Still worse was the consciousness that Beatrix regarded 
him with an unexpressed solicitude, the more oppressive 
from its very reserve. 

He had asked her one day why she had not come for her 
daily lessons to his room as usual, and she had answered she 
feared he had grown tired of teachmg laax* 
18 
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" Have I been rough and impatient then ? " he asked, 
almost with a groan, feeling as if everything sweet and good 
he touched turned to ashes in his hand. The girl looked 
at him steadily, but he saw, to his pain and surprise, that 
tears were gathering in her eyes, and that her lips began to 
quiver. 

" No," she said simply ; " but I saw you were unhappy, 
and I know how hard it is to be patient then." 

" You saw, little one — you know ! " he repeated, smiling. 
" Is it that I am so poor a dissembler, or that you are so 
versed in the secrets of the human heart? It is as if a babe 
were to enlighten its nurse I " 

" I am not a babe," she answered, with more energy than 
he had ever heard in her tones before; "I am eighteen. 
When will you consider me a woman — * grown up,' as you 
call ID r 

" Never ! You will always be the little child your dear 
mother put into my arms and bade me take care of for her 
sake. 1 ou may very likely be regarded as a goddess by 
other men, and prayed to as such ; but in my eyes, Beatrix, 
time won't touch you. You nestle in my heart as the baby- 
girl of a dozen years ago, and help to keep that corner of it 
at least sweet and clean." 

He turned from her, but she called him back by a timid 
gesture. 

" May I come to jou and say my lessons to-morrow ? " 

He said " yes " kindly ; but she saw the permission was 
carelessly and languidly given, and did not go. It hurt her 
deeply to find that, when they met again, he did not refer 
to the matter, but seemed to have forgotten the arrange- 
ment. 

He was in this mood of mind, constantly revolving the 
problem how best to undo the harm he had done, when it 
occurred to him to call on Lady Hamilton. He knew she 
was very intimate with the Marriotts, and could possibly 
tell him much that he desired to know; also, he would 
gather from her whether any rumour were afloat which 
could hurt Lucia's fair fame. 

It was a day of sultry brooding weather in the middle of 
August, and Lady Hamilton, not expecting visitors till the 
canonical hours for social intercourse arrived, was lying 
back at her ease in a favourite lovmging-chair^ in her morn- 
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ing-room, wrapped in a very comfortable but unbecoming 
dressing-gown, and with a charming novel in her hand. 
Every window was open to admit air, and every Venetian 
closed to exclude sunshine. 

She was annoyed at the interruption when the card was 
brought her, but relaxed on reading the name upon it. 

" What is the meaning of this ? " she asked, extending 
her hand as her visitor entered, but neither turning her 
head nor changing her attitude, — "you abroad in such a 
glare ! I imagined you being fanned by punkahs. I have 
no doubt you have introduced such an arrangement at 
Hurstpoint for casual seasons such as this — with the signo- 
rina at the piano in the corner ; for it is never too hot to 
sing, or at least to listen to singing. What is wrong ? " 

" Your ladyship is wrong — I am a salamander and enjoy 
this weather; and although I have occasionally given the 
signorina a music-lesson, I assure you her time is too profit- 
ably employed to admit of her sacrificing it for my amuse- 
ment. May I lighten one of the blinds ? I perceive your 
mood is aggressive, and I like to be able to see my enemy ! " 

" As I am rather a greater fright than usual, I should 

E refer not to be seen, but I sacrifice myself to friendship, 
hut that window before you sit down — a decrepit valetudi- 
narian like you should never put yourself with your back to 
a draught. And now, are we settled ? Again I ask you, 
what is the matter? What do you want of me?" 

" I want news of Lucia Marriott.'^ 

" Then you have come to the wrong person, Everard ; I 
should rather ask that question of you. Whose fault is it 
that she is an alien from her own house and her good young 
husband's favour, and suffering for other shortcomings than 
her own ? How could a man of the world like you so reck- 
lessly compromise the poor thing's good name and domestic 
peace for — I cannot conceive what? Why were you not 
content with her good opinion ? I have heard her praise 
and defend you over and over again — she will never do that 
any more." 

"How do you know all this?" he asked. 

" Her husband has been to see me, and though he thinks 
he has told me nothing, I have naturally had certain ques- 
tions to ask, and he has not the gift of reticence, especially 
when speaking of you." 
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Everard did not answer, and Lady Hamilton, looking at 
him curiouBly, saw an expression in his face so intense and 
yet so controlled, that she felt baffled. 

" Are you — ^af ter all your experiences — in love with your 
neighbour's wife ? " 

He looked up venr gravely. " You imply a reproach or 
a sneer, but I loved Lucia before she was any man's wife — 
when I was told she was willing to be mine ; and I suppose 
I love her with a strength of feeling not often experienced 
in these lukewarm days. Men and women are accustomed 
to say they would die for those who are dearest to them : I 
would do that as a matter of course and think very little of 
it, for I don't much value my life. But I would do more. 
I would live for her ; live dishonoured, or tormented, or deso- 
late, to the longest term of possible existence, if by so doing 
I could restore the happiness I have destroyed. I am come 
to ask you if you can help me in this direction ? " 

*' And is it in this ' high f alutin ' strain you have made 
love to her?" 

" You must not mock me," he said, " for I have not a 
quip or retort at command. I know how honest and good 
your heart is at the core, and it is to that I am laying 
my folly bare. Tell me, if there is any reparation in my 
power ? " 

" What does that mean in plain English ? that you are 
anxious to make her and her husband friends again ? " 

" Yes, if I am convinced that her happiness lies in that 
direction. I suppose he has cooled down by this time, and 
might be induced to hear reason. Does it strike you as 
a monstrous idea, an unmanly concession — women are the 
best judges in these things — ^for me to go to him and try to 
convince him that I came upon his wife unawares, and 
forced her against inclination as well as conscience to listen 
to me? Also, that she has never, from the first moment we 
met, given me word or look that went beyond the genial 
kindness she shows to all her friends?" 

*' I do not think mere assertion would do much good ; 
he would take all that as the routine practice of a man of 
honour, and would probably insult you." 

" About that I am quite indifferent ; only if this will not 
do, try and suggest some more effectual way." 

"Perhaps if you were to pledge yourself never to see her 
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again — to the length of practical and perpetual avoidance ; 
but — I see — that is more than you are prepared to do." 
She smiled ironically. 

" You are mistaken ; it would not be more. That is, I 
would pledge myself never to speak to her again nor to so- 
licit her attention ; but at the same time, I should wish to 
reserve to myself the privilege of seeing her sometimes — un- 
known to herself — if only to discover that my sacrifice had 
made her happy. I should hesitate to bind myself to fore- 
go that." 

" Well, you would be at liberty to guard that point as a 
reservation in your own mind, I suppose ; you would scarce- 
Iv lay it before Hugh Marriott as part of the bargain. Still 
1 doubt your success — ^he is stubborn and unforgiving, like 
all the impeccables." 

There was a short silence, then he resumed — 

" There is another thing that troubles me ; he is giving 
up everything without protest or examination, and even 
pledges himself to discharge the arrears due to the heiress 
in process of time. You will allow that in making him 
Lady Portisham's heir, I did him unintentionally an irrep- 
arable injury." 

Lady Hamilton glanced keenly at her companion ; she 
perceived that in his great preoccupation he had inadver- 
tently admitted a fact he had hitherto guarded as a secret, 
but which she herself had often inferred from words spoken 
by Lucia. 

" Are you going to propose endowing him with another 
estate on a firmer basis?" 

" Not in my lifetime, at least. I fear he would take that 
as adding insult to injury. But he is going back to his pro- 
fession; we have no interest at the Admiralty, but Sir 
Owen has much — would he be disposed to exert it?" 

" I do not think it will be necessary. Lieutenant Mar- 
riott belonged to a special branch of the service, and has 
volunteered to go out to superintend some nautical survey- 
ing of the remoter portions of the Australian coast. I be- 
lieve young and ambitious oflBcers shun this kind of duty, 
as it shuts them off from promotion, and means long exile 
from friends and England. But his motive, my dear Eve- 
rard, is clear enough." 

" I do not see it." 
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** He takes his wife with him." 

Everard's face changed. ^'Impossible! I have heard 
her express horror of the sea, and a forced exile to the an- 
tipodes would be too cruel." 

" For whom ? Not for her, if she loves her husband, 
and is reconciled to him — the sacrifice will be all the more 
welcome. Not for you, since you are already prepared at all 
points to renounce her." 

" Then I am a liar and a hypocrite, or rather a self-de- 
ceived fool. Take her with him to Australia, away from 
her friends whom she loves so tenderly, for a term of years ! 
She will die of unconfessed misery — he will starve her 
heart to death." 

He got up and went to a distant window. Lady Ham- 
ilton saw he was deeply moved. 

" Her fate is fixea," she said, " for Hugh Marriott came 
to me yesterday, and took me a little into his confidence. 
His mind is fully made up. He is going unconsciously to 
lend his aid to your virtuous resolutions, friend Everard. 
Recall your own fine words just now." 

" I do recall them. I said I would bear much for her 
sake: I said nothing of bearing the infliction of misery 
upon herself." 

" It is the best thing for both of you. Suppose she were 
to be left behind at ner mother's, would you keep your 
vows ? " 

" Ah," he said, "you torture me. There are temptations 
which it is not given to me to resist." 

They rose before him as he spoke, fired by the lurid 
lights of his imagination and his love. Her loneliness, 
which would render her so susceptible to the influences he 
would have it in his power to bring to bear upon it ; the re- 
sources of his comprehension, sympathy, and care. Would 
they not conquer at last? and should he not see her step- 

Eing down from the bleak heights of sterile duty, to join 
and in hand, heart to heart, on the fervid plains of passion ? 
What, after all, was there on the other side comparable to 
the joy of such communion? What had virtue to show 
as an e(}uivalent for bliss ? 

Lucia his — ^not body only, but soul and spirit — in a union 
at once indissoluble and intimate. The protest of society 
would be less than nothiiig m \)[i^ «»^^Q\jcTi\,% ^xA qa for 
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shame and self-reproach, they should not touch her. He 
would satisfy and strengthen ner heart. 

He turned his pale face and gleaming eyes towards Lady 
Hamilton. 

"The question is not what I might do under certain cir- 
cumstances, but what a delicate and sensitive woman can 
endure. To be banished to Australia will be worse than 
death ; and life at sea in a man-of-war will be so terrible to 
her constitution and her nerves, that I doubt if that may 
not be death itself. Her friends and parents must prevent 
this." 

Lady Hamilton was silent. 

" Do not you agree with me ? " 

" My dear friend," she answered kindly, " I see you are 
terribly in earnest, and that you are quite disinterested in 
your objection to this scheme. But there is no help for it. 
Forgive me if I say that, now I have heard and seen you, I 
should feel it my duty to confirm Hugh Marriott m his 
purpose. As for her i)arents, they will not interfere. Her 
mother is a strict religious woman, who would rather follow 
her daughter to the grave than keep her at home exposed 
to your solicitations." 

" There should be no danger of that. To save her from 
a penal punishment like this, I will willingly go back to my 
first position. I will give husband and friends any guaran- 
tees they choose that I will not molest her. Can I do more ? 
But I am willing, if more is to be done." 

" And for all that, I would not trust you ! You mean 
what you say, and you are capable of great acts of self- 
denial ; but should any sudden temptation arise, your pas- 
sion would sweep down your purpose at the first blast. 
After all, there is nothing like the solid earth of religious 
obligation as a foundation to build on. Your ow^A^, JEve- 
rard, is not imperious enough ; it would be over-crowed by 
desire and opportunity. Mrs. Marriott will be safer in Aus- 
tralia." 

" You are an honest friend," he answered, with a dreary 
smile, ^' but a poor comforter. I ask for bread, and you 
give me a stone. Somehow, all through life, I have never 
had served out to me the food convenient for me." 

" As for that, I imagine we all pretty well choose our 
own bill of fare, or, at least, it is only children that ^kta 
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be fed. I suppose some of ns reject as flat and tasteless 
what to others is the Tery bread of life, and can easily be- 
lieye yonr choice of dainties at the feast has not been a yerj 
j'udicious one. Suppose you take this trouble of yours as an 
invitation to turning over a new leaf and becoming a useful 
member of society? You look surprised, but I can give 
good advice upon occasion." 

" I should have become an excellent member of society 
if I had married Lucia Prescott ; but this chance was denied 
me.*^ 

" Nonsense ! In that case you would have dwindled into 
a stay-at-home, uxorious country gentleman, with no ambi- 
tion beyond seeing your wife the best-dressed and best- 
pleased woman in the county, and no more stimulating re- 
sources than your pianoforte and the last new poem. My 
dear — let me speak to you as a mother might have done — 
you were meant for better things than these. Find out 
what they are, and do them." 

^^ I should have made a good music-master, and not a 
bad public singer ; but again, fate was against me." 

" I see," said Lady Hamilton, " you won't show me your 
serious side. You might have been, under certain condi- 
tions, saint or reformer. I sometimes wonder, on the prin- 
ciple of the demand producing the supply, that our modem 
Babylon )ias never found its prophet, equal to waking up its 
shallow and lymphatic multitudes to the lost notions of 
right and wrong, of Divine requirement and human respon- 
sibility. If you had the necessary belief, you have all the 
other gifts that are wanted, of course under modem adapta- 
tions and reserves. Own I can see into a millstone as far as 
my neighbours I " 

Everard had an almost morbid dislike to find himself 
an object of perspnal discussion, and rose to take his leave. 

" At all events," he said, " it is too late for me to under- 
take a new vocation : prophets and their congeners are con- 
secrated from infancy, I believe. Unfortunately for me I 
have always heard very little of that imperious ought which 
I am ^lad to find is held in such honour by your ladyship, 
— I wish it had been a little less powerful on this occa- 
sion." 

Here a servant entered to ask if his mistress were at 
home, as Mr. Marriott had called and would like to see her. 
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Lady Hamilton turned to Everard with a look of anx- 
iety. 

"You were on the point of departure — ^let me beg of 
you to go at once. There is nothing I should dislike so 
much as a meeting between you under my roof. All that 
you have proposed to say to nim wduld be worse than nse- 
le 



ess." 



" Your wish, of course, is conclusive ; but if he has any 
news " he hesitated. 

" I will come and see Beatrix in the cool of the evening, 
and all that he tells me you shall know. But he has only 
come now on a point of very uninteresting business." 

She held out her hand, which Everard raised respect- 
fully to his lips. 

" I have not been half grateful enough for your patience 
with me this morning," he said, " but forgive this with all 
other oflEences, and be my friend still in spite of ill-desert I " 

" A friendship," she answered smiling, " that will very 
soon be put to the proof ! Hugh Marriott is a good hater ; 
for my sake don't keep him waiting ; open that window and 
go out through the garden. I will have no collision on the 
stairs ! " 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Whbi!?' the cab in which Lucia had driven from the sta- 
tion reached her father's house at Bichmond, it was close 
upon eleven o'clock, Mr. Prescott's routine hour for secur- 
ing locks and bolts and sending the household to bed. * The 
cabman's summons was answered almost before he had let 
the knocker fall from his hand, as Willis was in the very act 
of bolting the door for the night. Lucia perceiving that 
there was some hesitation on the part of the old servant, let 
herself out of the cab, and came forward to make herself 
known. She was deeply anxious that her untimely visit 
should attract as little attention as possible. 

" It is quite right, Willis," she said, approaching near 
enough the open door he was guarding to receive the inner 
light upon her face and figure. " Be good enough to look 
to my luggage, and pay and dismiss the msww o^^s^* V 
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am not expected, but I hope my father and mother are at 
home." 

The man^s face brightened, — ^he had known and loved 
her, as we have said before, from a child. 

" You must be always welcome, ma'am," he said heart- 
ily, " whenever you do come ; but a little later you would 
have had to knock up the house : we keep up the old rules, 
you see. The master is out of town, but Mrs. Prescott is 
still sitting up — only all the lights are turned off." 

" I will sit down for a moment here and wait till you are 
ready, then you shall light me up-stairs," said Lucia, placing 
herself on the familiar old ottoman, and dreamily watching 
the man as he went his rounds, shaded lamp in hand. So 
had she sometimes watched him in her happy girlish days, 
on returning from some lively party, where sne had perhaps 
stayed beyond the appointed hour. It was a great comf(»*t 
to find herself once more amidst these dear accustomed sur- 
roundings — at home in a sense fuller and more satisfying 
than ever belongs to any other roof-tree, be the husband 
what he may. It is the mother's love and the child's blessed 
sense of safeguardedness and irresponsibility that give a peace 
and security to the first home of our affections whicn can 
never be transferred to another. ^ 

Indeed, as the girl's unhappy thoughts recurred to that 
she had left, she felt an emotion of profound gratitude that 
she had this to come to as an asylum. It was a relief that 
her father was away ; she would not at present be forced to 
meet the painful necessity of stating and defending her posi- 
tion ; on ner mother's tenderness and forgiveness she thought 
she could confidently rely. 

The last incidents which had occurred before leaving 
Hawthomdene seemed to have confused the current of her 
mind. She could not fix the limit where her husband's just 
severity ended and his cruelty and outrage began, or decide 
the dimensions of her fault, and the length to which his right 
of punishing and disgracing her extended. She seemed to 
want a hand to guide her in the way she should go : would 
her mother be equal to the demand of her present extremity ? 

" Now, ma'am, I am at your service," said Willis ; •" you 
will excuse my saying how surprised and delighted the mis- 
tress will be." 

Lucia followed him up-stairs, he carefully lighting her 
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footsteps as they went, to the door of the familiar morning- 
room in which Mrs. Prescott always preferred to sit when 
alone. It was full of the memories of the days when her 
girls were her constant companions, and the solitary woman 
fed her tender heart with such associations. She was sitting 
now as Lucia' had often seen her sitting before, with her lit- 
tle reading table in front of her, and her open Bible upon 
it, and the face she lifted up at the unexpected opening of 
the door expressed an almost absolute serenity. 

" An unexpected visitor, ma'am," said Willis, his honest 
face one broad grin of delight that was sufficient to app'ease 
the most nervous anxiety — " Mrs. Marriott ; " and then he 
retired swiftly and closea the door upon them. 

Lucia, who had held back a Uttle not to alarm her 
mother, now that she was within the magnetism of her pres- 
ence, rushed into her arms, and pressed her against her 
bosom. Here, here at least was a love to which she was en- 
titled, which would distil like balm upon her wounded 
heart. 

" Mother ! mother ! " she cried, with an intensity which 
seemed very strange to the quiet ears she addressed, but 
which arose from the long repression of her own feelings, 
" say you are glad to see me I Kiss me again, darling ! " 

Mrs. Prescott kissed her again as she desired, but with 
more agitation and less effusion than the eager girl expect- 
ed. She was indeed sadly perturbed by the suddenness of 
her appearance. 

" Where is your husband, dear ? " she asked, nervously. 
" Are you alone ? and is it not very late for you to be travel- 
ling by yourself? Is anything wrong, dear Lucia? It 
seems so strange ! " 

She looked up into her daughter's face with something 
of the old deprecation of manner, as if half doubtfm 
whether she was not going beyond her rights in pressing 
these inquiries, and by so doing call forth m Lucia's mind 
the same feeling of yearning, half -pitying tenderness, which 
had always been the form in which her love for her mother 
manifested itself. She decided at once she would not 
trouble her mother's peace of mind and endanger her rest 
that night. 

" I am quite well," she said, evasively, " and so is Hugh. 
My coming was such a sudden tho\i^\vt^^^Vi^\bK»Nkc^^^Kk 
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write, and I knew my darling was sure to be always found 
at home. You are glad to see me ? " 

Mrs. Prescott met the wistful look, felt the pathetic ring 
in the dear familiar voice, and her eyes filled stiddenly with 
tears. 

"Glad to see you, dear? Yes; but I wish Hugh had 
come too. Is he coming to-morrow ? " 

" You will hear from him to-morrow. His arrangements 
are not quite fixed,** replied Lucia, with difficulty ; " but, 
you know, we are obliged to leave Hawthomdene." 

Mrs. Prescott felt relieved. Here, no doubt, lay the 
solution of a mystery she had felt was painful. 

" To be sure ? " she said ; " I understand now. It is a 
very grievous business, dear — ^it cannot be right ! " 

She began to ask questions, which Lucia did her best to 
answer without betraying how far away this matter was 
from the trouble of her mind. While talking, she laid aside 
her bonnet and cloak, and pushed back the hair from her 
forehead with the gesture nabitual to her when sad and 
weary. Her mother was at once recalled to her neglected 
duties. 

"My dear, how forgetful I am! You must be quite 
faint for want of something to eat ; but, you know, every- 
thing is locked up at this time of night. I will go to cook's 



room." 



Before Lucia could protest she wanted nothing, there 
was a knock at the door, and Willis entered, beaming, with 
a supper-tray, on which he had arranged a dainty little 
meal, with a due regard to his young lady's affectionately 
remembered tastes. He placed it with f unctiond stolidity, 
oddly contradicted by the twinkle in his eye, on a table be- 
fore her, adding, as he retired — 

" Please, ma'am, Madeira — I remember you could never 
abide sherry." 

" Thanks ! " said Lucia, almost too warmly ; for when 
the heart has been grievously wounded, every common act 
of consideration becomes a boon for which to be grateful. 
Then her mother came to the table to pour out the wine, 
and choose the daintiest morsels, that she might be tempted 
to eat and drink ; and although a few moments before 
Lucia would have said it was impossible for her to touch 
food, now that it was actnaW^ betoi^ tL^ai^ ^ha tound she was 
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really sick with exhaustion, and that her healthy youth was 
prepared to vindicate its natural claims to appetite. Her 
mother sat near her, pleasing herself with waiting upon her, 
and observing the si^s of reviving animation. 

" It reminds me, she said, smiling, " of the time when 
you and Helen were children, and used to sit up to supper 
as a great tre^t, and we were homely enough to dine at t\."o 
o'clock. At least, my dear, you have both been happy in 
your marriage— it would have broken my heart otherwise ; 
there could not be a kinder husband than Philip Lorimer, 
and if ever a girl loved a man dearly, Lucia, you loved your 
Hugh. As I sit alone here I often think about it all, and 
admire the courage and trust you showed. I could not have 
been so brave, dear ! Trouble is easy to bear when man and 
wife love each other like that." 

Had she spoken with intent to wound, she could not 
have pierced her daughter's heart more cruelly ; it was with 

freat difficulty she could help betraying her distress, for 
iucia was not skilled in heroic self-control. 

" Mother, dear," she said, " let me be a child again in 
another way to-night, and come and sleep in your bed, as 
Helen and I used to do when papa was away from home — 
taking it in turns I May I ? " 

" My darling, of course you may, if you wish it. And 
we will read a chapter and have prayers together, like the 
old times. Ah me ! I often wish my girls were children 
once again." 

Mrs. Prescott's pale face was flushed with tender excite- 
ment ; she went bacK to her former place and began to turn 
over the leaves of the open Bible with a hand that shook a 
little. 

" Come and sit near me," she said, with a fond glance at 
Lucia, " and choose the chapter, as you liked to do when 
you were a little girl." 

Lucia rose, and taking a low stool sat down at her moth- 
er's feet, and leaned against her knees — it had been her 
favourite position in the happy, innocent days gone by. She 
felt as if her heart were breaking : more self -condemned in 
the quiet light of her mother's simplicity than she had yet 
felt before. 

" I cannot choose," she said, in a broken voice ; " you 
know best." 
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" I will read the fifteenth chapter of St. Luke, because 
you were always so fond of it, and my daughter has returned 
to me to-night when I did not look for her ; though," pass- 
ing her hand tenderly over the bowed head, " I thank God, 
not as a prodigal 1 Do you remember," she continued, for 
happiness had made her talkative, *' how your sister used to 
shock me by saying she felt so sorry for the eldest son, and 
thought he was not treated fairly ? but then Helen was al- 
ways very bold 1 " 

The good woman began to read in slow and measured 
accents, for she thought the Word of God required an into- 
nation peculiar to itself ; but in spite of her formality the 
familiar narrative never before had seemed to include such 
power and such pathos to her listener. 

It is one thin^ to listen to a lesson taught, a sentence 
pronounced, which is common to the whole human race, 
and quite another to realise that the Divine voice, hushed 
to a whisper, is speaking to the individual ear. Some such 
consciousness as this entered Lucia's soul as she sat motion- 
less, her tearful eyes bent upon her hands. 

" I will arise — I will arise, and go to my father : " why, 
she h^d heard the words week by week since infancy, but 
they had another inflection now. Not prodigal ? Never so 
much as at that moment, when she knelt by her mother's 
side, had she comprehended how wide her deviation had 
been from absolute right and duty. 

It was true no outward response had escaped her to Eve- 
rard's intemperate prayers, but at heart the same desires 
moved her. Had she not yearned to yield the kisses she 
rejected, and to feel, if only for a moment, his heart beating 
against her own ? Even now, while saying " Amen " to her 
mother's prayer, did she not know that the love of her child- 
hood had gone out, and that the illicit flame was burning 
with a heat that threatened to consume her happiness and 
her virtue. 

Threatened ? Yes ; but it was a threat that should not 
be fulfilled. She was still young and beautiful, with proba- 
bly a long life before her. God helping her, she would lift 
it up agam by penitence and atonement into the clear at- 
mosphere of difficult but necessary duty. 

She would compel her husband to render back to her his 
esteem: she would relight by deliberate, unwearied effort 
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the flame of conjugal love, and never desist till the spark 
answered the blast. 

She lay awake all night by her sleeping mother's side, 
seeming to gather strength and peace from the peace she 
could not share ; then, when daylight came, she rose softly, 
went to the bath-room she had used from childhood, 
dressed, and wandered about the garden, drinking in the 
sweet morning scents and sounds, and bathing her weary 
eyes in the pure air. There she renewed her vows, fortify- 
ing herself against the troubles before her. Conflict and 
denial would be her portion — the martyrdom of life at sea 
and estrangement from what she loved best ; but it is al- 
ways the f orlom-hoi)e out of which possible victory may be 
wrung, that stirs to its depth the ardour of the true soldier. 

After breakfast she told her story to her mother — told it 
with a transparent truthfulness which few women could 
have exhibited, but in which she was unconscious of the 
smallest merit. 

Mrs. Prescott received it with more self-command than 
Lucia had dared to hope. She did not interrupt her by re- 
proaches, or any outbreak of consternation, nor did she 
drop the hand she was holding. The news cut her to the 
heart ; but how could she condemn one stricken under the 
sense of her guilt, or point out where duty had been trans- 
gressed and what it now demanded, when Lucia's eager self- 
blame and good resolutions for the future exceeded the most 
rigorous demands ? 

Also, that the trespass had been confined within her own 
breast was a greater extenuation of the fault in the eyes of 
the elder than of the younger woman. Lucia's sin had been 
neither open nor wilful, and she was bent on giving no 
quarter to it. 

" God help you, dear, and soften your husband's heart 
towards you ! '' she said at last. " I fear he will be hard to 
win back." 

Then she added : " I always knew Everard Deane was a 
bad and dangerous man : had I been bold to do my duty, 
these things would not have happened." 

An hour later Hugh Marriott's threatened letter arrived. 
As her mother opened it Lucia saw that the pages were 
closely written, and the colour came into her face, rerhaps 
she had no right to claim forbearance from him ; but for 
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his own sake as well as hers, she hoped he had borne in 
mind that he was writing of a daughter to her mother. 

" I will go away while you read it," she said ; ** it will be 
better for both of us." 

When she returned after what seemed to her a reason- 
able interval, she found the letter folded, and put back in 
its envelope, and her mother leaning back in her chair, with 
cheeks paler even than usual, and e^es red with weeping. 

'' Mother," said Lucia approaching, and kneeling at her 
feet, " I hardly dare to ask if you still forgive me ?" 

She took the passive hand in hers that was lying on the 
lap, and raised her sweet |)athetic face. ^ Be kind to me," 
she urged, " or my heart will break ! " 

Mrs. Prescott opened her eyes and looked at her, and her 
daughter saw, to her exquisite relief, that the old tenderness 
of pity was there. 

" My dear," she answered, " he is very severe, but one 
can scarcely say that he is wrong. If you have told me all 
the truth, he does not seem clearly to understand ; it will be 
very hard, I fear, to win his forgiveness. I think you had 
better not read the letter." 

" I will do as you wish, but I know he intended me to 
read it, and I shall understand better how to act towards 
him." 

This seemed undeniable, and Mrs. Prescott put the let- 
ter in her hand. 

It was a sincere statement of the writer's belief and 
frame of mind ; but the one was so false and exaggerated, 
and the other so hard and vindictive, that the result was 
difficult to read without indignation, and impossible to ac- 
cept with submission. As Lucia followed line after line, in 
which her infidelity was characterised by terms due only to 
the ^ossest and most wilful transgression, her heart burned 
within her, and she asked herself if it would be possible for 
her to endure this cruel yoke ? 

She had doubted whether the circumstances of the dis- 
covery of the pearls might not have wrought k change in 
her husband's intentions for the future, inducing him to 
insist upon a separation ; but she found that this was not 
to be the case. 

He went into full detail about the Hawthomdene es- 
tateB, bringing against Deane \\i<& «»iii£k& 9iAQ.\3£a.t\QtLs he had 
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used to his face, and 'reviling him as the incarnation of 
evil ; but he also added he was coming up to town himself 
almost immediately ; that he had every prospect of being 
appointed to a good ship that was bound for survey service 
in Australian waters ; and that he was still resolved to take 
his wife with him, in order that she might not be further 
tempted above what she was able to bear. 

He concluded by expressing his sorrow at being the 
medium of a communication so painful to a mother, and 
conjured her to look well after his wife while under her 
care. 

" I think I should be justified in leaving the man who 
can think and write of me like this," said Lucia, " but that 
is not the point. My task is to convince him that he 
judges me wrong, ana win him back to trust and love. I 
want to redeem the past, not to throw our future into this 
miserable gulf of bitterness and injustice ; besides^ I must 
remember it is my fault which has made him so harsh and 
unforgiving." 

Her mother looked at her gravely. 

" Is the fault yours alone ? " she asked. " Have you not 
a word of blame for — the other man ? " 

Lucia returned the gaze with a pained and startled 
look. 

" I do not know," she said. " I never yet have blamed 
him ; he has broken no marriage vows, and spoiled no life 
but his own. Ko ; if I speak the truth, as God knows it, I 
do not blame him." 

Mrs, Prescott shook her head. 

" My poor child," she answered, with a stemnesss he 
occasionally used, " your husband is more right than I sup- 

Josed ; sin has blinded your conscience and your judgment, 
t is well he is going to take you away." 

Another incident occurred at this time which it is ne- 
cessary to mention. 

The packet of Hugh Marriott's letters which had been 
intercepted by Mr. Prescott, had been carefully preserved 
by him, tied together and labelled according to their dates ; 
after his daughter's marriage he had chanced upon them 
one day, and handed them over to his wife. 

" Give them to Lucia," he said ; " she is so soft about 
her husband, she may even care to read hk old \ss^^Afo\Xfsw*V 
19 
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The idea occurred to Mrs. Prescott's mind that the 

[)re8ent would be a very favourable season for bringing these 
etters under the notice of the unhappy wife ; they would 
stir tender memories, and their ardour and faitn would 
sarely pierce and quicken the alienated heart Undoubted- 
ly they would have done so had their winning effect re- 
mained unqualified. Lucia read them with distressed and 
tender interest, recalling all the incidents of the time, and 
how she had pined for the fond and faithful assurances so 
cruelly withheld. ^ 

But the last she opened was the letter which Hugh 
Marriott had written after seeing her and Everard Deane 
in Eew Gardens, and which, as stated before, was a grossly 
violent and unmanly expression of feeling. Had she re- 
ceived it when written she would scarcely have believed it 
possible that it could have been penned by her gallant and 
generous lover, as she thought him ; but since that time 
she had seen enough of harshness, that reached to cruelty, 
and violence which sacrificed every restraint and considera- 
tion to itself, to doubt the authenticity of the letter. 

No passionate burst of feeling escaped her as she folded 
up the sheet, restored it to its cover, and tied up the packet 
as before ; the sensation she experienced was rather that of 
a mortal sickness or faintness of heart. 

Had she ever received that letter, she felt she would 
never have married him, not so much because he doubted 
and misjudged her, as because all delicacy and self-restraint 
were lost in the expression of his wrongs. When she sur- 
rendered her love and her life into his hands with such 
imj)licit confidence, he had already given proof of his ca- 
pacity to wound and outrage every sensibility she possessed, 
only — she did not know it But if that knowledge had 
come to her ! 

She closed her eyes, and leaned her head wearily against 
the back of her chair ; it was a moment of uttermost weak- 
ness and defeat. 

AH the incidents of the meeting in Kew Gardens passed 
in vivid review before her memory ; the self-command of 
Everard Deane, even at the very moment when he found 
that he had been shamefully deceived, — his forbearance and 
kindness towards herself, repeated to the extreme reach of 
personal sacrifice in th^ daj^ aud months that followed. 
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She recalled the terms in which he had himself described 
that period, even to the precise words in which his long-re- 
pressed passion had found vent ; as well as the inflection of 
his voice, and the expression of the face, each lineament of 
which was clear to her mind's eye. And later still, only a 
few days ago, the same voice had urged the same confes- 
sion with a more reckless ardour, it was true, but still held 
within the bounds of tender consideration for her own weak- 
ness. She began to wonder what had given her strength 
to resist him so effectually ; to believe that if ever she met 
his eyes, or touched his hand again, that power — whatever 
it was — would desert her, and her heart would cry out 
its burning secret; nay, more, she was conscious of the de- 
sire that the chance might be given her to tell him that she 
loved him, and that though she would not yield her honour 
to their love, she would willingly give her life to end the 
conflict. 

He had spoken of being moved " by the mad ambition 
to make her nappy at all costs to himself." He was right 
to call it madness ; had he been less magnanimous, both 
had been less miserable. 

Her mind seemed to have entirely escaped the restraints 
in which she had hitherto held it; she went over every 
circumstance in her life in which Everard had directly or 
indirectly borne a part ; the stories that had reached her — 
not of his munificence, for that was easy enough for a rich 
man — but of his sympathetic kindness to those in trouble 
of mind, body, or estate. It was not to her only he had 
been good ! She thought of the personal charm of his man- 
ner — not, again, to her only, but the gracious sweetness 
which was as free to all as the light and warmth of heaven, 
and bound all hearts to him ; of the quiet courage and pa- 
tience with which hours of sharp and solitary suffering were 
endured, and were probably yet again to be endured m the 
years that were to come. 

Years that were to come ! Would life be possible to 
bear if she knew of his sickness and distress when the width 
of the earth divided them ? or, without that aggravation so 
potent over a tender woman's heart, was not so cruel a sepa- 
ration almost worse than death itself? 

" Everard ! " she whispered, stretching out her arms into 
the empty air, "I love you. Yo\x A^ci \iQ\» Vw^^ ^^^'«xiSi.X 
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know it all too late, but I loved yon as long as yon have 
loTed me." 

The spoken words broke np her reverie: her arms 
dropped by her side, and she sighed profoundly. 

"1 have spoken the truth," she said to herself, " though 
that truth is now my misery and my shame. Everard was 
dearer to me than Hugh, though I was blind and deaf, and 
had no power to read my own heart right. It will not help 
me to do mv hard duty to try and cheat my own soul ; let 
me know at least against what power it is that I shall have 
to fight!" 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

When a man has made up his mind to give np oTery- 
thing that is claimed of him, without any reservation at all, 
it becomes a very simple business. The motives which at 
one time had prompted Hugh Marriott to dispute the pos- 
session of Hawthomdene had yielded now to a contemptu- 
ous and angry impatience to wash his hands of all connec- 
tion with it. 

The place had become hateful to him; the sight of 
Lucia's piano, work-table, and books, — the countless small 
indications of her presence that a delicate and fastidious 
woman leaves behind her, provoked in his mind a bitterness 
of which he was scarcely tne master. 

He had been the dupe of her sweetness, her docility, her 
seeming innocence ; he had relied with confidence upon the 
belief of her devotion and fidelity, or rather, had never con- 
ceived the idea of questioning them, and all the time she 
was playing him false. 

Also, he had been swindled and cajoled by the lover she 
had chosen, and made, if not the laughing-stock of society 
by his ridiculous advancement to a position of which he 
was afterwards to be deprived, at least the mark of its in- 
sufferable condolence and pity. He had been lifted up and 
struck down at Everard Deane's will and pleasure ; this 
man had supplanted him before marriage in the heart of 
the girl he adored and trusted, while professing indifference 
and goodwill, and had aiterwaiAa ^A^«t^.^\^ ^t himself to 
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eompass her downfall. But for his own chance interposi- 
tion, he would no doubt have gone on till the bitter end had 
been reached. He objected to the bondage of conjugal ties, 
but another man's wife was the mistress he preferred. 

Hugh gnashed his teeth in his miserable solitude as 
these thoughts pressed upon him ; he fed upon them till his 
hatred of Deane became so vindictive that the idea of some 
direct personal vengeance haunted him night and day. 

How sweet and pure was Lucia till his infected breath 
soiled and corrupted her ! How perfect might his happi- 
ness have been if the course of their early loves had rui^ 
smooth, and this bad man never set eyes of desire upon his 
one ewe lamb I 

He could not waylay and murder him — that is, he could 
not shoot him unawares, for his own life would pay the 
penalty ; and he was scarcely prepared to satisfy his thirst 
for vengeance at so tremendous a cost. 

But the mitigated satisfaction of personal chastisement 
was still open to him — Deane had refused to grant him any 
other. Even the world would condone the action of a man 
who testified in the only way in his power his burning 
sense of the insult that had been offered to his wife, and 
his own wrongs would be a trifle appeased by the shame and 
disgrace he inflicted. 

Everard Deane, known to have been thrashed by Hugh 
Marriott, because he made love to his wife, could never 
again bear himself with the same offensive ease and assur- 
ance as before ; it would be a humiliation that even time 
would not efface nor the cleverest ingenuity gainsay, and 
one that would be felt to the quick by the fastidious and 
pampered villain who had merited it. 

His mind dwelt upon the idea with morbid concentra- 
tion ; he began constantly to rehearse the scene in his im- 
agination, tul his blood warmed and his i)ulses throbbed 
with excitement. He even selected a certain riding-whip, 
at once tough and supple, as the best instrument for hispur- 

Eose, and carried it about with him whenever he went off 
is own premises, either on foot or horseback. 
Whatever his business, his eyes were always engaged in 
searching road, or field, or lane for the figure he at once 
detested and desired. In his intercourse with his friendly 
neighbours, the casual references to E^^x^x^ X^^'sjm^ '^SisssiRR^ 
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drove him into indecent self -betrayal ; he could scarcely en- 
dure to hear the name mentioned. 

The process in which Hugh was at the same time en- 
gaged — namely, the complete surrender of all that made up 
a position on which he had set a high value, helped to 
stimulate his rancour. On this score also, that of his own 
social defeat, he had a debt to wipe out 

The desired opportunity came at last. 

It was now the beginning of September, a season Hugh 
Marriott had always greatly enjoyed, for he was a keen 
sportsman and excellent shot, and the Hawthomdene pre- 
serves were well kept But under present circumstances he 
disdained to have a gun fired on the estate. He was return- 
ing from one of a series of farewell visits to his home-farm, 
and was in a mood of sour regret and heart-ache ; he had 
with him a favourite pointer, and was indulging in the 
very doubtful satisfaction of walking through a turnip- 
fiela and trying to divert his mind by seeing how many 
coveys of partridges he and his dog might rise between 
them. 

This field was skirted by a picturesque copse, through 
which a little stream took its way, and where a rustic seat 
had been placed by its late owner. Lady Portisham, for the 
accommodation of any pedeetrian who wished to ^t and 
enjoy the pretty seclusion of the place. It was the shortest 
cut to the house, and Hugh often returned that way from 
his farm. As he leaped over the gate that separated field 
from copse, he saw wnat he never remembered to have seen 
before, that the seat was occupied, and the next glance told 
him it was by the man whom he had been seeking so long in 
vain. 

The surprise was so overpowering in connection with the 
passion and purpose that rose at once to fever-point in his 
mind, that Hugh leaned against the gate for a few moments 
to recover his composure. He held his whip in his hand, 
and his fingers closed upon it with an eager straitened grasp ; 
his enemy was so absolutely in his power that he could aftord 
to wait and arrange his mode of attack. He perceived at 
once that Everard had not heard him ; the seat was at some 
distance from the place where Hugh stood, and he saw, with 
the contempt which a man of active habits invariably enter- 
tainafor the sedentary Bt\ideTi\ht\.\x'di^\x^ other held a book 
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in his band, on which his attention seemed profoundly 
fixed. 

The morning was intensely close and sultry, and the 
silence unbroken, until the dog at Hugh's feet began mov- 
ing in the long grass and rustling some of the dead leaves 
which were already beginning to fall. 

Everard's ears were acute ; he detected the sound, and 
looked towards the spot whence it proceeded ; at the same 
moment Hugh came forward. 

Everard rose and put his book in his pocket ; his first 
^intention had been to meet Hugh half-wav, but there was 
something so menacing in his aspect that he waited quietly 
till he came up to him. 

He had fully resolved, should any circumstance bring 
him face to face with Hugh Marriott, to make an effort to 
disarm his displeasure against Lucia, by riving what ex- 
planations were possible, and even for her sake to offer some . 
guarantee for his own forbearance in the future ; but it was 
out of the question to do this in view of the hate and fury 
in Hugh's countenance. 

Everard turned a little pale. He was no coward, but he 
had a natural shrinking from brutal violence either of 
speech or action ; he kept a watchful eye upon Hugh as he 
strode up to him, but waited for him to speak first. Hugh 
did not keep him long in suspense. 

" You will be surprised to hear me say we are well met 
this morning, Mr. Deane. I have been on the look-out for 
such an opportunity as this since — since I saw you last 
No doubt the circumstances of that meeting are as fresh in 
your recollection as in mine, and Mrs. Marriott is not pres- 
ent now to serve you as a screen or shelter. On that occa- 
sion you refused the satisfaction I demanded, but it was 
never my intention you should escape the punishment you 
deserve. Will you take it now? " 

He stretched out his hand as if to seize the other by the 
collar, and cut the air with his whip. 

Everard stepped back instinctively, but with his eyes still 
fixed on Marriott's face, which was working with passion. 
The situation, rapidly considered on all sides, appeared to 
him as one from which there was no honourable escape. 
He could scarcely turn and flee. 

" It would be less brutal to dioot isifci^ V^ ^w^>^«^s^ 



I 
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quiet contempt ; " but if nothing else will serve your pur- 
pose, strike on! I should have no chance in a struggle 
against thews and sinews such as yours.'' 

He folded his arms and waited. An oath burst from 
Hugh's lips — was he to be balked in his vengeance by the 
consummate effrontery of the man, or restrained by the 
look of steadfast scorn in his eyes? 

He spurred his shrinking manhood to the outrage, and 
threw all the vigour of his arm into the first stroke of the 
whip ; but before it had descended a second time, there was 
a sweeping tempestuous rush through the long grass, a deep 
ominous howl, and the sudden spring of a dog at the as- 
sailant's throat, partially evaded by a quick movement on 
Marriott's part. 

" For God's sake drop that whip," cried Everard, " or 
ou are lost beyond redemption ! Down, Victrix, down ! " 
e said, in a voice that shook a little with agitation, and 
laying his hand on Hugh's shoulder to persuade the animal 
of their friendly relations. 

The hound, which still held the collar of Hugh's coat in 
her fangs, trembled with the passion of repressed vengeance 
through every nerve of her body ; but ner master's voice 
was paramount over instinct, or obedience was an instinct 
stronger still. She relaxed her hold, and slunk quivering 
to Deane's foot, her tongue protruding from her open jaws, 
and her eyes fixed on Marriott. She stirred ominously in 
response to ererj movement he made. Everard sat down 
on the bench, near which they were still standing, and 
called off the dog to the same distance, caressing and tran- 
quillisin^ it with his hand. 

"Go,'' he said after a moment's pause of hesitation, 
"I can scarcely secure your safety, and — even such as 
you are — I should be sorry to see Victrix avenge my quar- 
rel." 

Hugh set his teeth hard, stifling the rage within him. 
While choosing words to vent the madneds of his defeat 
and disappointment, he stooped involuntarily to pick up 
the whip lying at his feet, but was compelled to the bitter 
mortification of dropping it again at Everard's quick word of 
command. Turning round, he saw it was witn the utmost 
diERcnlty he had been able to maintain his hold upon the 
blood-hound^s collar; the amixi«i.^«ia^«X^\i\Tv.%«^^rY move- 
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ment of his enemy, and thirsting to bury her fangs in his 
flesh. 

"You will have to retreat, Lieutenant Marriott, and 
leave your trophies on the field. It is a curious question to 
my mind how far your brutality would have carried you 
had Victrix not come to the rescue." 

" I should not have been long in reaching the limits of 
your fortitude," answered Hugh, with a sneer ; " but I 
would have stopped this side of murder. I aimed to teach 
you a lesson, the moral of which you should have been un- 
able to keep to yourself, but I was not prepared to contend 
against a savage brute. Once more, will you cross the 
Channel and fight after what has occurred to-day? or have 
you not had provocation enough ? " 

" No," replied Everard quietly, and still keeping his re- 
straining hand on the dog at his feet, " I refuse once for all 
to satisfy your lust of vengeance ; even the lawful desire to 
punish your brutal coward&ce does not overcome my resolu- 
tion on the point." He stopped, then added : " There is 
something damaging in contact with a man like you. I am 
free to own it cost me an effort just now to call off Victrix 
from her prey. You have given me new views of human 
nature. Uod help those who lie at your mercy ! " 

He got up and walked slowly away, Victrix following 
close at his heels. Hugh watched them out of sight, every 
passion of his soul stimulated and envenomed. 

" When we next meet," he said to himself, again stoop- 
ing to recover his whip, " it shall not be to part like this. 
He shall yet pay his penalty." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

This incident, so abortive in itself, turned the current of 
events in the lives of the two men and the woman most inti- 
mately concerned. 

Without it their history would have run on other lines 
and reached a different conclusion. 

When Everard Deane expressed to Lady Hamilton his 
desire to retrieve the evil he had dona b^ ^\i^ ^Tsss^^'^^si*- 
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rifice, he was thoroughly in earnest ; he thought it both pos- 
sible and desirable that a reconciliation should be effected 
between husband and wife, because such a reconciliation was 
the best way of promoting Lucia's happiness. 

But now all his views were reversed. To leave her to 
Hugh Marriott was to abandon her to irredeemable misery ; 
granting that he stopped short of personal outrage — and on 
this point Everard was by no means assured— his temper 
was such as would make the yoke he would impose impos- 
sible to bear. If he were allowed to take Lucia to sea with 
him and put her down on some forlorn Australian station, 
it was only a question of time how lon^ she would live : 
that was, how long the process of certain heart-break would 
be protracted. 

His sense of the personal insult he had received and the 
temper it had betrayed, was keen almost to agony, — he 
quivered in every nerve as he recalled the lash of Marriott's 
whip. Henceforth the most wire-drawn code of honour 
could demand no further terms to be kept between them. 
No ; his scruples, his sacrifices, his conflict were over : his 
love for Lucia was a holy sentiment in spite of conventional 
ties, in comparison with the jealous selfishness that did duty 
for love in her husband's heart ; and the future he could 
offer her was surely to be preferred to the degrading slavery 
of a higher to a lower nature. Hitherto he had stood too 
far off — sued with bated breath — hesitated to force her love 
and will ; now no restraints should bind him. He would 
win her at any price. 

He paced nis room in a tumult of feeling that went be- 
yond his practised self-control. It was almost the first time 
that the possibility of possessing Lucia had been seriously 
contemplated by nim, and now he declared to himself that 
this end should be accomplished. A woman was by instinct 
a subtle deceiver ; it might be, after all, that she loved him 
although she had hitherto maintained her fidelity ; in that 
case he would win her secret from her by all the wiles and 
resources of love known to him ; in the other he would 
teach her the lesson, even against her will, so that she could 
not resist him. 

Before the dinner-bell rang that day at Hurstpoint, he 
had given Pietro orders to pack his portmanteau and pre- 
pare tor a journey by the mgWm«il to town. 
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One heavy anxiety weighed upon his mind. He would 
have given a great deal if he could have managed to keep 
his movements a secret from his father — ^rather, if he could 
have separated his fate from his ; but that was impossible, 
and he could not reconcile it to his conscience to absent 
himself from home without explanation or leave-taking. 

As soon as the ladies had left the dinner-table he began 
at once, without preface or hesitation. 

" I am going to run up to town to-night for a few days. 
I hope you will have no objection to make ? " 

" You are your own master, Everard, and to ask my as- 
sent after your, arrangements are made is an idle formality. 
Had you consulted me on the subject, I should have ex- 
pressed a very decided opinion." 

" Will you not express it now ? it might have the de- 
sired effect." 

The old man looked at his son and shook his head. The 
gradations of moral feeling are extremely delicate, but each 
produces its appropriate result, and there was something in 
the expression of Everard's face, even in the tone of his 
voice and turn of his manner, different from what it had 
been of late. The difference was on the wrong side of the 
account. 

" I fear you are bound on a bad business, Everard ; but 
I don't deceive myself by imagining that my interference 
will do any good. You are in pursuit of George Prescott's 
daughter, and such intrigues turn out badly nowadays. 
Think the matter over again — ^how it will look a year hence, 
or less, and be warned for once ! " 

" I am past warning, but I don't deny your conclusions." 

" I have never been able to understand," continued Mr. 
Deane, angrily, "why you gave this girl up, and have 
hankered after her ever since 1 Is it that nothing is worth 
having in your eyes until it is out of your reach ? My son," 
he added solemnly, " I have a presentiment of coming evil 
if you carry out this scheme of yours. Humour an old 
man's weakness, and stay at home! You disappoint me 
grievously, Everard." 

" Ay, and myself too ! but this time the devil has entered 
into me beyond your power of exorcism. I played for high 
stakes, and have lost ; I was fool enough to say I would 
make this girl happy in her own way, and cowiji ^'j^ ^S^^^aJ^. 
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what I craved for. I have blundered throughout the game ; 
I have a mind now to reshuffle the cards, and try if my luck 
is on the turn." 

He got up from the table, and coming round to his 
father, held out his hand : he looked pale and haggard, and 
his eyes had a wild light in them. 

" I can scarcely ask you to bid me God speed," he said, 
'^ but at least let us part friends. I shall put up at the 
Langham, so you will know where to write. I shall be glad 
to hear from you " he stopped. 

Mr. Deane retained the delicate hand in his large grasp, 
and looked into his face with an expression that might 
have been stern but for its profound sadness. 

" It is in a sense a last farewell, Everard; you will never 
return again as you have been, to your home or your duty. 
It would have been better for both of us that you had never 
come back at all than to cheat my hopes in this way — the 
remembrance of the last two happy years will only add to 
my disappointment. What a mockery it all se^ms ! Was 
it for sucn a miserable ending as this that you were given 
back to my prayers, almost from the jaws of the grave? I 
appeal from this madness to your better nature ; give up 
this frantic journey, Everard — I command, I entreat you ! 

He rose as he spoke, for his son was standing, and plac- 
ing his hands on his shoulders, gazed down into the gloomy, 
downcast face, with knitted brows. 

" Peace never came of an illicit union yet," he went on. 
" If one thing more than another is calculated to drive a 
man like you to the edge of madness, it will be the bitter 
disappointment and remorse that will come of having an- 
other man's wife for your mistress." 

Everard drew a deep breath of sharp protracted endur- 
ance ; his eyes flashed for a moment, then grew cold and 
dull again. 

" Have you done ? " he asked. " You have fulfilled your 
duty in warning me ; but I told you I was devil-possessed 
to-day, and should be deaf to a voice from heaven — indeed, 
to be deaf to yours is the worst impiety of all. I don't 
know what to say, or why you love me ; I have never de- 
served a tithe of the good- will that has been shown me, but 
that only serves to make my condemnation greater. I — I 
cannot stay ! " 
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He pressed the hand he held in both of his, and turned 
abruptly from the room. 

But he was not yet destined to escape in peace. As he 
crossed the wide staircase-landing to so to his own room, he 
was met by Beatrix Frascati. She had been standing at one 
of the windows which looked out into the park, but turned 
immediately on hearing his footsteps. It seemed to Eve- 
rard's strained patience as if she had been lying in wait for 
him. She came timidly in his direction. 

" I have heard you are going away to-night, and have 
been waiting here to say good-bye to you." 

There was an accent of reproach Jn her voice, and Eve- 
rard's heart was very sore— his repressed irritability intense. 

" Then let us say it, mia cara^^^ he answered with care- 
ful gentleness, '^ though I am apt to avoid saying it when I 
can. But I am not going away for ever." 

Her beautiful eyes distended, and the comers of her 
mouth fell in the pathetic, childish fashion peculiar to her. 

" If you were," she replied, — ^and then she paused, and 
covered her face with her hands. He saw she was blushing 
painfully. 

"And if I were?" he repeated, his tone taking again 
its accustomed caressing accent. 

" I was going to say I should wish you had never taken 
me out of my convent" 

He looked at her budding loveliness from head to foot, 
and then at the tender sensibility expressed in the eyes that 
were gazing into his own, and sighed. 

" Perhaps I should have done better to have left you 
there, little one — I am of Hamlet's way of thinking in the 
main. But since you are one of us in this wicked world, 
take care to remember all the good sisters taught you. 
Don't let any one persuade you out of your religion, dear ; 
it is the best in the world — for women." 

" I will recollect all you say," she said gently, " but it 
sounds like a long farewell." 

He took both her little hands in his and kissed them, 
without adding any more words. The girl watched him 
till the closed door of the room he entered shut him out of 
her sight, then flying up to the sanctity of her own dainty 
chamber, threw herself on her knees by her bedside, fling- 
ing her arms before her, and burying \i^x l^^ifc \si *^^^ci^\ 
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and in this postnre she wept and prayed in a passion of 
feeling she scarcely understood. 

The day after Everard Deane's arrival in town, he set 
himself to accomplish a meeting with Lucia Marriott. He 
knew she was at her father's house at Bichmond, where he 
himself, up to the time of her marriage, had always been a 
welcome visitor. What was to prevent his going there to 
seek her ? 

He had passed a restless night, revolving the chances for 
and against the attainment of the object he had now delib- 
erately set himself, and the best modes of action to be em- 
Sloyea, but without any hesitation or abatement of purpose. 
>ne point was certain : he could decide on nothing till he 
had seen Lucia again, and ascertained beyond all doubt the 
state of her feelings towards him. 

He decided to go to Richmond. This time there was 
no interruption to oe feared. Hugh Marriott was in Hert- 
fordshire, with the necessity of remaining there some days 
longer, 

Ke rode slowly through the still September air, but 
was singularly dead to the sights and sounds of external 
things. As he threaded the glades of the park, he thought 
of tne former occasions on which he had gone that way, 
with his mind full of delicious anticipation or of tender 
reminiscences, to be so soon succeeded by the bitter conflict 
of disappointment and renunciation. Again he wondered 
what had induced him to carry it so far, and poured the 
acid of his own contempt upon the chivalrous instincts 
which had moved him. 

He was admitted at once, there being no reason to the 
contrary, and was shown, as in the old times, into the pretty 
morning-room where he had first seen Lucia studying the 
book of the play. Willis had received no orders from his 
mistress in respect to Everard Deane : for it had never oc- 
curred to her mind that he would have the effrontery to 
follow her daughter to her mother's house, and the servant 
was aware he was high in favour with his master. He- told 
Everard that Mr. Prescott was out of town, but that he 
believed the ladies were at home, and left him to make the 
necessary inquiries. 

Everard waited a long time during which his impatience 
became almost uncontTo\\a\A^,Mi^^)aftXi\Xi<^doot oi^ened at 
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last, it only admitted Willis again, who came to explain 
that Mrs. Prescott was out and Mrs. Marriott engaged, but 
that she would see Mr. Deane if he conld make it conven- 
ient to wait a little longer. 

" Yes, he would wait ; his time was quite at Mrs. Marri- 
ott's command," and then he was left alone again. 

It will probably be thought that Lucia was hesitating as 
to the expediency of granting an interview to her lover, or 
fortifying herself against him, but this was not exactly the 
case. She had formed a deliberate desire to see him once 
more, and to say to him all that it seemed well to say before 
the irrevocable separation was accomplished. 

Whether she was wise in this may well be doubted ; 
it was certain her courage and constancy were now to be 
put to such a test as had never been applied to them be- 
fore. 

But the immediate cause of her delay was that her eves 
were red with weeping, and she did not wish to appear be- 
fore him with these signs of distress to move his sympathies ; 
so she was bathing her eyes and aching head with careful 
solicitude. The cause of her tears was a letter from her 
husband which she had just received. He announced that 
he should be in town on the following day, with the inten- 
tion of proceeding almost immediately to Portsmouth ; that 
his appointment to the expected command had been already 
received ; and that a week after his arrival would suffice to 
complete his arrangements before sailing for Australia. 
This alone would have been intelligence sufficiently painful, 
Lucia not having understood that such cruel despatch was 
contemplated ; but it was ^ven not only with complete ab- 
sence of any kind of consideration in her regard, but with 
marked and deliberate harshness. Also, Hugh took occa- 
sion again to impress upon his wife, that in making her the 
companion of his exile, he was performing a painful but 
imperative duty, which her own guilt and weakness im- 
posed. 

The perusal of such a letter was not the best preparation 
for resisting the arguments of a resolute and insidious lover. 
Also, she had not the protection of her mother's presence, 
Mrs. Prescott being absent on a visit to a sick friend, from 
which her return was not expected for some hours. 

Circumstances could scarcely liave la^eiiXEist^\«:^^''Qxa^^ 
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for the triumph of good over evil, and Lncia was going 
down into the battle with a very imperfect sense of the 
strength of her adversary. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Life seems often to repeat itself. 

As Lucia, pale, tearful, and anxious, entered the room 
where Everard Deane was waiting for her, the situation 
seemed almost precisely the same as when, two years before, 
she had come in to receive him after the incident in Kew 
Gkirdens. His mind, too, was as deeply agitated now as 
then, with the momentous difference that he was no longer 
animated by the purpose of fulfilling a h^d duty. 

He was standmg looking out into the garden as the door 
opened, but turned, and advanced at once to meet her. His 
eagerness to read the expression of her face so as to inter- 
pret the unexpected favour of her meeting him was intense ; 
but he did not suffer such eagerness to appear. His man- 
ner was as gently courteous and solicitous as in their former 
relations, but no more; he was ti*emblingly alive to the 
necessity of not scaring her. The sight of her pallor and 
her tears shook his composure a little, and added fresh im- 
petus to his resolution. After the first greeting was over, 
there was a short pause, which he broke by saying — 

" We have been friends so long that I may venture to 
ask what new trouble has overtaken you ? There have been 
times in the past when you have suffered me to help you — 
in a blundering fashion enough, but I will do my Sest not 
to blunder again. Will you tell me what has happened ? " 

His voice was liquid with that note of sympathetic com- 

Erehension which is the most alluring of human influences ; 
e raised his eyes and looked at her. 
Up to this moment Lucia had been standing. As he 
met her glance in response to the question he nad asked 
her, he observed that her cheek went a little paler, and that 
she trembled slightly. He pushed a chair towards her. 

" Will you not sit down ? " he said. " I had no right to 
question you — I who hta^e m«ii^^ ^ou waSar ao much already ! 
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I am come to-day not to add, I hope, to any troubles you 
may have to bear, but to ask you if it may not be in my 
power to lighten them. Lucia, will you deal quite truly 
with me?" 

" So far as is right, I think I will," she answered, in 
tones so low he could scarcely catch them. 

^' Have I cost you much pain since we met last ; and is 
your feeling for me that of loathing and condemnation, for 
the folly and wickedness of which I was guilty — as it may 
appear to your innocent mind ? Are you going to cast me 
out of your friendship as one unworthy ? Lucia, you must 
not do that — I cannot live under your displeasure." 

" I am not displeased," she answered, still in the same 
low voice, as if communing with her own heart ; " and I 
have no right to condemn you. The love of one human 
creature for another must surely be too precious a thing to 
reject with anger or disdain, even though it must be re- 
iected, and ought not to have been offered. And then I 
olame myself so much ! " 

"How?" he asked. 

" I should have understood before I was married what I 
learnt too late afterwards — how much you had sacrificed for 
me. I was so blind, because I was entirely taken up with 
my own troubles and interests " 

" Too late ! " he interrupted her ; " what do you mean 
by 'too late'?" 

He came nearer to her as he spoke, and she could not 
fail to see how strong were the feelings he was holding 
under difficult restraint, but her courage did not fail her. 
She had set herself a task she meant to carry out to the end. 
Instead of faltering before his glance, she encountered it 
firmly ¥dth her sweet and tender eyes. 

" You may, perhaps, have thought it strange and unbe- 
coming in me to meet you this morning, remembering all 
that has gone before, but I have so much I want to say to 
you that I have risked the appearance of doing wrong ; only 
you must be good enough to hear me quietly. You see 
how firm a trust I have in your honour and forbearance 
when I come alone, quite alone, into your presence like this ; 
but I cannot imagine that such unhappiness and weakness 
as mine could move you to any other feeling than the wish 
to try and give me the help and comlox\. \Jcia.\»\\vfc^»'' 
20 
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He turned away from her with a groan. 

" You have all the cruel provocations of your sex, Lucia, 
but I will forbear a little longer." 

" I should not have felt justified in seeing you to-day," 
she continued, " except it had been to bid you good-bye. I 
mean, I should never have dared to tell you the truth had 
there been any possibility of our meeting afterwards. But 
we are going to Australia next week — that is the other side 
of the earth," — with a little smile — " and I feel that before 
I could cleanse my soul, and turn to a better life, I must 
make my deathbed confession." 

Her eyes were full of tears, but there was a great re- 
straint about her manner that seemed to hold him under a 
spell of quiet. 

" My husband is very bitter against me, as you heard, 
and you thought that he reproached me unjustly, and that 
I was bearing the punishment of your fault. When, in his 
anger, he sent me away from home, you thought again I did 
not deserve such treatment, but — you were mistaken ! Long 
before that day I had laid my heart open to his condemna- 
tion : I had a miserable shameful secret that I could not 
keep, except from you — and now, even from you, I do not 
desire to keep it." 

Everard came forward and knelt at her feet ; the face 
he lifted to hers was pale with rapture — every line seemed 
touched with an aspect that bordered on inspiration ; he 
looked as a devotee might look at the shrine of a discovered 
deity. 

" You love me, Lucia, at last ! — you love me ? " 

He clasped his arms about her waist, and offered his lips 
to hers. 

" Seal your words," he said, in a voice perilous with the 
strength and sweetness of his passion. " You love me, 
Lucia ! " 

For a moment she hesitated : gazing into his face until 
she felt her own checked and disciplined ardour running 
into heat and disorder beneath his gaze. It was not possi- 
ble to carry renunciation — not for her so much as for him- 
self — to its extremest limits : it would be cruelty and mock- 
ery to exact from him all that her pure abstinence could 
have foregone. She laid her hands lightly on his shoulders, 
and bending towards Ta^im,Bufter^^\^«t\\^^\.^\£v'^'^t\]ik but 
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when he would have taken her in his arms and exhausted 
the sweetness he had scarcely tasted, she uttered a low cry, 
and struggled to be free. 

He released her at once, and looked at her with grieved 
surprise. 

" What do you mean ? " he asked. " You said you loved 
me, Lucia?" 

" I love you, Everard, but I am not free to love you. I 
could not go away for ever, and let you continue to think of 
me as one better than yourself, when it is so far otherwise ; 
nor could I go away without permitting myself the sad 
comfort of seeing you once again, and bidding you a last 
farewell. I kissed you," she added, with dimming eyes, " as 
we kiss those we shall see no more in this world." 

He stood up and clasped his hands before his eyes as if 
to shut out a sight that tempted him beyond control. 

" You will drive me mad," he said. " I do not under- 
stand ! You have come to me to tell me that you love me 
— you have come to me to dismiss me for ever ! But if you 
love me, you are mine, and I will hold you, with or with- 
out your own consent. Can you conceive I shall let you 
go?" 

He came towards her, but contented himself with draw- 
ing a chair near hers, and pouring out his pleadings in her 
ears. 

" Let me show you," he urged, " where our true happi- 
ness lies — ay, and our duty too-— separated from the mists 
and prejudices of opinion. 

And then he went on to describe to her the life that 
they would lead together — satisfied, healed, ennobled by 
their mutual love ; lifted above the influence of the world's 
censure, which would leave their blessedness unscathed. 

Few men were better qualified to fortify the arguments 
and support the sophistries which help to prop a f 0(3's para- 
dise. And in this case the advocate was himself a sincere 
believer in the truth of his cause ; so that the strength of 
his own convictions was hard to resist, and harder still the 
appeals to the proofs he had given in the past of devotion 
and disinterestedness. 

Lucia leant back in her chair and listened with closed 
eyes, from which the tears fell silently. She made i^a ^- 
tempt to interrupt him. Was it not tW \^\. Njvov^ \^^ ^^vi.^ 
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would sound in her ears ? and was it not also as well for his 
own peace of mind, although he tortured hers, that he should 
exhaust such arguments before she answered him ? 

" I have thought of all this myself," she said, when at 
length he paused ; " and I do believe what is given to few 
women to oelieve, that were I so unhappy as to cast in- my 
lot with yours, I should never hear a reproach from your 
lips, or miss, while life lasted, that perfect kindness which 
you show to all, but which as shown to me I have felt as 
almost irresistible. But such a life I could not lead. Per- 
haps I might learn to bear the burden of my own shame, 
but the thought that I had linked a heart and mind like 
yours to daily association with dishonour would kill me. 
There could never be an upward look, an upward thought ; 
we should drag each other down to a depth almost beyond 
the mercy of God." 

She spoke with an earnestness and solemnity that he 
had never heard from her lips before, and which distilled 
through his senses like ice or frost. 

He shivered a little, and stretching out his hand, took 
hold of hers, lying passively in her lap, as if to recover the 
bond between them. She did not withhold it ; and just 
because her dignity was so simple and confiding, he held it 
in a light and almost hesitating grasp. 

" You talk like a holy child," he said ; " but I cannot 
argue any more, I can only plead. I plead your own words 
against you — that you strengthen your purpose out of re- 
gard to my welfare. Is it so ? And in the same breath 
you tell me you will leave me to live my desperate life 
alone ; you love me and you abandon me ! Oh, my dear, 
let your pity and goodness take another form ! I have none 
of the elasticity of youth remaining, but am bruised and 
shaken a good deal with the conflict of life. You have the 
touch to heal, the balm to apply, and I beseech you to fulfil 
your office — not to pass by on the other side and call it vir- 
tue and religion!" 

He stopped a moment, but she did not answer, and he 
went on. 

" Don't believe that I have not struggled against this 
love of mine, — that I have not felt in every nerve the sweet- 
ness and the holiness of goodness — even that I have not 
protested and rebelled agam«»\i Wi^ ^o^^t^ovx^^x^ ^iLQrcis- 
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ing over me ! But it has all been in vain ; there is nothing 
sacred to me but your love — no duty possible unless the 
woman I adore will help me to live my life ! " 

He strained the hand he held against his lips and breast, 
then, looking into her pale averted face, he flung it from 
him. 

"Why have you played with me like this?" he said, in 
accents that cut her to the heart. " Did I ask for the con- 
fession of your love — the cruel womanly torture of showing 
me what you refused to give ? You don't know what you 
are doing ; you measure my love and despair by the little 
shallow pang that makes your heart ache." 

" Perhaps," she answered, " I judged unwisely, and 
should have kept my secret. My feeling was, not to enter 
on the new life before me with the burden of an uncon- 
fessed sin on my conscience — that it was not honest to leave 
you with such a mistaken idea of my goodness. I have 
broken bonds which did not hold you, and vows which you 
have never made. I have spoiled the life of a good man 
who loved me — whom I once loved — very dearly. And, in 
the future, it follows justly that my punishment will be the 
hardest to bear." She stopped a little to steady her voice. 
" I wish," she added, " I could bear yours too — the worst 
thought of all is that I have made you suffer. Everard, I 
will pray Q-od day and night that you may forget me ! " 

" Do ! " he answered, " it will keep my memory green in 
your heart. Am I cruel," he added quickly, "and hurt 
your tender conscience ? But this new life you talk of — I 
do not understand. It is not a new life to do your daily 
duty as Hugh Marriott's wife, is it? Are there possibilities 
in the future of which I know nothing?" 

" You do not know perhaps that he has got the com- 
mand he desired, and that we sail next week for Australia? 
These are new and very hard conditions, which seem to ex- 
cuse my seeing you once more — the last time. I was wrong, 
perhaps. I did not know you would misunderstand ; I did 
not know that — that," — she hesitated, then added with irre- 
sistible pathos, " if you loved me, I thought you would have 
helped me to do right." 

" Right ! " he repeated ; " the sharpest suffering the 
greater merit! Hearts bruised and tortured must of ne- 
cessity be an acceptable Bacri&c© to 9l\ji\.^\ ^<^^ ^€^^- 
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endure it? You are resolved to sacrifice yourself to this 
man ; to cut yourself off from me to whom you are the one 
thing needful ; to throw yourself in the dust at his feet who 
will spurn and trample you " 

" No, no," she said eagerly. " I will win back his love." 

"You will try?" he demanded, gazing at her incredu- 
lously. 

" I will spend my life in trying, and, God helping me, I 
will succeed. ' 

" And should you succeed, poor Lucia," he said with 
concentrated bitterness, "what will you gain? Enough 
to comfort you for the blight and ruin of my wretched life? 
Have you taken into account what I shall do with the 
miseraole remnant that you will leave me, when all re- 
straints, desires, and hopes are gone ? Eemember, I do not 
pray to God ; I don't accept the insufferable as divinely ap- 
pointed martyrdom, nor am able to indemnify myself for 
the mischief I have done by working out my own salvation 

at any cost to others. Instead of this holy mockery 

But no, I will not shock nor threaten you, only ^" he 

approached her again and held out his arms — " you will not 
come to me instead of him ? you choose this phantom duty 
rather than my salvation ? " 

His voice and gesture of appeal had a power that seemed 
to shake her constancy to ite foundations ; a terror seized 
her lest she should yield in spite of herself, and served to 
give intensity to her denial. 

"Never!" she cried, shrinking from him; "it would 
not be redemption but ruin ! Do not, I beseech you, urge 
me any more ! If you would leave me now, and forbear 
to make the thought of this last meeting more painful, it 
would be one more debt of gratitude I should owe yon. I 
am very tired." 

To some men the evident, symptoms of her weariness 
and exhaustion would have been a fresh inducement to per- 
sistence ; but to him, in spite of the delirium of passion, no 
restraint could have been more influential than this simple 
confession of her weakness. 

" Yes," he said, " I will do as you wish, and go ; but this 
is not our farewell, Lucia. I shall see you once again — it is 
in vain for you to forbid it." 

" H you do not say iaieNTA\ \*o tcl^ Xft-^wj^^wjc^vll never 
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say it," was her answer, " for I will not see you any more. 
Nor would you be so cruel as to force yourself upon me again, 
and expose me to my husband's just anger, and to the grief 
of my dear mother. We will part now, Everard." 

She got up and approached him with a sad composure 
that he did not choose to trouble by any fresh protest on 
his part, watching her with a forlorn perception that she 
was as one beyond his influence, moying outside his sphere. 
" I remember when we parted last in this same room, that I 
prayed God to make you as happy as you had made me, for 
you had given me back my dear lover. I must change the 
words, but not the spirit of that prayer. God bless you, 
Everard, not as I will, but as He wills." 

She leaned towards him and touched his forehead with 
her lips, he making no sign beyond the steadfast gaze of 
accepted but inexpressible despair; then she turned hur- 
riedly and fled from the room, leaving him standing there 
alone. 



CHAPTER XL. 

On the afternoon of the following day Captain Marriott 
arrived at his father-in-law's house, and a few hours later 
Mr. Prescott returned, bringing with him Mr. and Mrs. 
Lorimer, at whose house he had been spending his holiday. 
The motive which brought the family thus together was 
the unexpected position of affairs as regarded Hugh and 
Lucia, all being of one opinion as to the scheme of carrying 
her off to the antipodes, and uniting in the earnest desire to 
keep her at home. 

It had been Mr. Prescott's intention to take a very high 
tone with Marriott, as he had a confused notion that he had 
been grossly deceived by him in the matter of the Haw- 
thorndene inheritance, without which he would never have 
been allowed to marry his daughter ; but the tone of the 
young man was so imperious and haughty, that he felt him- 
self at an unexpected disadvantage. 

Hugh stated that his present social position as com- 
mander of one of the best ships in H. M.'s service, was 
greatly superior to that on which h\% oxV^TksJc ^Ti^j^^^sw^gs^Xs^ 
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Lncia Prescott had been sanctioned ; that he owed it only 
to his own merits, and was happily independent of any out- 
side aid or hindrance. His absence from England would 
probably be for a long term of years, but his appointment 
included very favourable conditions; was it reasonable to 
suppose he should leave his wife behind him for no better 
reason than her susceptibility to sea-sickness ? Surely there 
could not be two opinions as to the duty of a wife under 
such circumstances? Mutual companionship was the rudi- 
mentary principle of the conjugal contract. Then it was to 
be considered they had no children, which rendered their 
mutual dependence greater. 

This was the position he took in the home circle, for he 
BO far subordinated his passion to his self-respect as to con- 
ceal the motive which was more influential with him than 
any other. He had relieved his mind of its bitter burden 
to Lucia's mother, but he did not desire that the disclosure 
of his private affairs should be made to any other member 
of the family. At the same time he took care to call Lncia 
to bear witness to the generosity of such forbearance. He 
had come with the full purpose of taking her with him to 
Portsmouth on the following day, so as to relieve him of the 
necessity of returning to town to fetch her ; but this arrange- 
ment was so strenuously objected to by her friends, that he 
found it necessary to yield the point. 

" Consider," said Helen, " that you have left us but ten 
days to prepare her outfit and reconcile ourselves to this 
dreadful separation ! You can surely spare her to us for the 
last week of all ? It is a heart-breaking business, but we 
will all do our duty, and try and keep up her courage." 

" Yes," he answered bitterly, " it is unheard-of tyranny 
for a husband to take his wife to sea with him. Is Lucia 
supposed to have forsworn both her affection and her 
duty?" 

" Oh, my dear Hugh, such a question implies a total 
misapprehension of the present state of social feeling. In 
the revised Prayer-book * obedience ' will be struck out of 
the marriage-service, or rather we shall marry without going 
to church at all. Matrimony means nothing more than 
mutual adaptation. Philip does not insist on dragging me 
across the herring-pond whenever business or pleasure takes 
him that way. Sesidea, it -woxiVdLXi^ t^^ti^^ ^w^alt^ — a penal 
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chastisement — to take Lucia to Portsmouth to pine in a ho- 
tel, while you are so immersed in nautical business that you 
will scarcely be able to speak to her from morning till night. 
No, no, you must leave her here I " 

Hugh would have rejoiced to have overruled Mrs. Lori- 
mer's objections, but he could not disregard the wishes of 
his wife's parents, and reluctantly consented that she should 
remain at Eichmond. 

As soon as he found himself alone with Lucia his man- 
ner changed ; he had behaved towards her in public in such 
a way as not to provoke observation, — the comparative cool- 
ness and suUenness of his manner being attributed to the 
natural infirmity of his temper under opposition. 

He had summoned her up-stairs into his dressing-room 
after dinner, under the natural pretext of helping his ar- 
rangements for the next day's journey, but really with quite 
another intention. 

" My portmanteau is packed," he said ; " all that was 
done before I left Hawthorndene, and any way, I should 
not have asked such services at your hands. I have sent 
for you for quite another purpose — I have a question to 
ask." 

Lucia turned sick and faint; what ordeal was before 
her ? It had not occurred to her mind that he would ques- 
tion her as to the occurrences of the time of their sep- 
aration. If he were going to do this, would it be possible 
to confess the truth, and risk the consequences of his 
anger? 

She sat down on a couch with her back to the light, and 
breathed an instinctive prayer for strength and guidance. 
Under any circumstances she could not lie before God and 
her own conscience. 

" Yes," she said, with the docility which appeared to 
her as a duty, seeing that he seemed to wait for an answer 
before he proceeded ; " you have some question to ask me ? " 

"Everard Deane left Hurstpoint three days ago for 
town ; I ask you if you have held any communication with 
him ? " 

There was a pause, during which the man's flushed and 
angry face grew white and stern ; in reality he had not be- 
lieved that such had been the case, making the inquiry 
more as a means of moral torture thMim\!cL\£fe ^"s:^^\s^^^ 
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of having the possibility confirmed ; but the look of distress 
on Lucia's face was not to be mistaken. 

He suddenly seized her wrist with intentional violence. 

" Speak ! " he demanded, beside himself with rage ; and 
then stooping over her, he hissed in her ear the most insuf- 
ferable word that wife or woman can endure. 

Lucia shuddered slightly, but the outrage helped her 
to a measure of resistance. 

*' No," she said firmly, " I am not that ; and if I hesitate 
to tell you the truth, it is not because I have anything 
shameful to conceal, but I dread your violence. Not for 
my own sake, but think in whose house we are, and do not 
shame me before those I love, and who still love me ! " 

" Back to the point ! " he answered ; " and do not ven- 
ture to put me aside by puling phrases. You have seen 
him?" 

" Yes." 

" Where ? in the presence of your mother ? " 

" Wait a moment, she said breathlessly ; " give me time, 
and I will tell you all. I saw him here — in this house — and 
alone. My mother was out ; he came without my knowing 
he was coming, but 1 went to him deliberately. I thought 
it better he should be told we were going to leave Europe, 
and — have patience with me, Hugh ! — I desired to bid him 
good-bye. We shall never meet any more." 

He burst into a derisive laugh. 

" Never meet any more ! Was there then time and op- 
portunity enough for passion to exhaust itself at last ? You 
* saw him alone — you went to him deliberately — you desired 
to bid him good-bye.' God in heaven, your effrontery is 
matchless ! " 

He turned from her, and paced the room, then stopped 
again before her. 

" Why should I not strike you down at my feet ? Are 
you entitled to any mercy at my hands ? How long did 
your meeting last ? What form did your adieux take ? * 
Speak ! I will know more." 

" It would be a thing impossible," she said, raising her 

eyes to his inflamed countenance, with desperate resolution, 

" to repeat what words were spoken between us ; but God, 

who knows all things, knows 1 spoke as in His hearing, 

and that I did not let a vrot^ ^sgw^ xcife \3cia.\, 1 could not 
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justify before my conscience and you. Mr. Deane " she 

paused. 

" Ay, Mr. Deane ! did he also speak under divine re- 
straints ? " 

His tone was of an intensity that conveyed a greater idea 
of hatred than oaths and curses would have done. 

" At least he accepted what I told him — that I would 
never see him any more — that henceforth the effort of my 
life would be penitence " — her voice dropped—" and, if you 
would suffer it — atonement." 

"Penitence!" he repeated harshly; "yes, we repent 
when we suffer, and you have cut yourself off from pity. 
Do not hope this last outrage will move me to set you free — 
you shall not only go to Australia with me, but it shall be 
no fault of mine if we ever return to England. I have no 
ties here, none anywhere ! " he added passionately ; " for 
though I will keep you always close to my side, in order that 
you may not shame me publicly, I am more divorced from 
you in neartand purpose than many whom the law has di- 
vided. As for atonement, none is possible for wrongs like 
mine." 

" Perhaps not," she saicf, bowing her head on her hands, 
"but forgiveness is." 

He looked at her sharply, and a glimmering of com- 
punction touched his spirit. Her attitude and voice had 
an almost irresistible pathos ; his fury was no longer fierce 
enough to meet such meekness with sustained harshness. 

"You know my views on that point," he answered more 
gently ; " forgiveness is impossible if you mean by it a blot- 
ting out of my memory offences such as yours. The time 
can never come when I shall cease to think of you as a 
guilty woman who has sullied her own life and spoilt mine ; 
a broken mirror can't be pieced again ! But it is not you that 
I hate ! " 

His face worked as he spoke ; he set his teeth hard. 

" As for the man whom I do — the man who has robbed 
you of your goodness and spoilt our once happy lives, no 
curses of mine are deep enough to blast him. I have been 
his dupe and tool throughout, and yet I have suffered him 
to escape my vengeance. It may be, though, it is not yet 
too late. I promise you, Lucia, I will not leave England 
till we have met once more " 
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He turned from her as if he had taken some instant reso- 
lution, and took up his hat. 

" My time is free to-night," with a curious quietness, 
" and if he is in London, 1 will find him. Have you any 
message for your lover ? " 

She saw he was resolved beyond any expostulation of 
hers, or rather, that protest or appeal on her part would only 
confirm his purpose. Inwardly, she felt sick with appre- 
hension, but she answered quietly — 

" I have spoken my last words to Mr. Deane. I have 
nothing more to say." 

He looked at her pale face, and smiled. 

" My revenge will be two-edged — what hurts him hurts 
you ! You shall suffer where you are most sensitive." 

And he opened the door and went out. 

Lucia continued to sit where he had left her till the day- 
light waned, and it grew dark about her. Her thought was, 
how close did punishment follow on sin ! If any evil deed 
were done that night which might plunge her young hus- 
band's life in disgrace and misery, was it with him the re- 
sponsibility lay? He had been faithful and fond. Was it 
with her, who, though she had stepped aside from the right 
path, had done it with such bitter reluctance, and conquered 
herself in spite of secret pain and yearning? Then, did the 
burden of guilt rest only upon the shoulder of the other man 
who had loved her with so chivalrous a friendship, and sacri- 
ficed his personal happiness to her supposed wellbeing? 

No ; ten thousand times no ! or if it did, what words 
could exliaust the pity of it that he who was equal to so 
much had not been equal to a little more ? that the renun- 
ciation he had carried so far had not sufficed to close his lips 
to the end in loyal silence ? 

Had he never spoken, and she remained ignorant of his 
denials and his pain, the seed of her own love would not 
have germinated, and the peaceful prosaic happiness she 
had enjoyed with Hugh would have run its natural course. 
She would have lived in blessed unconsciousness that there 
was another voice, touch, and personality capable of quick- 
ening her being to a sense of rapture and despair beyond 
her former knowledge of herself. 

Bat the root of the mischief went deeper still. It came 
out of the duplicity oi \iet t^AXi^f ^ ^orcAvx^V^^^^ had re- 
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f nsed fair-play to Hugh and herself, and plotted, so dexter- 
ously as he thought it, to make her a rich man's wife. Even 
supposing that Everard Deane had noticed her with favour, 
if she hs^ heen free to tell him at first of her engagement, 
no harm would have been done. He would have drawn 
back at once, and thought no more of the simple girl who 
had attracted him, and none of these miserable complica- 
tions would have arisen. Ah ! she would not have sat shiv- 
ering now in repressed but terrible anxiety about his safety ; 
for if they met, to what length might not Hugh's vengeance 
lead him ? 

There was a knock at the door, and Helen entered. 

" Lucia, are you here in the dark ? we are waiting tea 
for you. Is anything wrong? We thought you were with 
Hugh." 

Lucia stirred and roused herself. Her sister's gaj voice 
and light footsteps had a far-away effect upon her mind ; it 
seemed as if a gulf divided her from the time when she too 
was careless and happy. But such misery must not be con- 
fessed. 

" I am here on the couch in the window — come and 
sit down a few minutes, dear. Hugh has been with me 
but is gone out, and — I have a great many sad things to 
think of." 

Mrs. Lorimer groped her way successfully, and sitting 
down by Lucia, passed her arms about her, and drew her 
head down on her shoulder. 

" It is cruel," she said, " to take you away, you were al- 
ways such a tender creature, Lucia ; but I suppose it is right 
you should go?" 

" It is quite right. I would not stay behind, if Hugh 
were willing, only I think you and Philip must prom- 
ise to come and see me. I shall be sick with longing for 
familiar faces ! " 

" My dear, there was a time when the wilderness would 
have rejoiced and blossomed as the rose, if only your sweet 
sailor-boy had been with you. Heigh-ho ! there is nothing 
like marriage for destroying the romance of love." 

Lucia felt this as a stab to her conscience. 

" It is not Hugh's fault," she answered in a low tone, 
" if we are not so happy as we have been. I — I have disap- 
pointed him a good deal. la it Tio\, ^«t^ ^aiub'l X^^^^ 
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know the time. Let us go down-stairs, dear — it is become 
quite chilly." 

^^ Poor little sister ! is she afraid I am going to ask diffi- 
cult questions ? But I am not I saw which way the in- 
nocent heart inclined long before you were married, child, 
and would have warned you that there was trouble ahead, 
but it would have done no good. It was plain to every 
one but yourselves that Everard Deane adored you ; and 
more, that you thought him the most interesting human 
creature you had ever met You have done nothing very 
wrong, dear — of that I am quite sure ; but you are self-con- 
demned, and poor Hugh has good cause to be jealous." 

Lucia replied by suddenly throwing her arms round her 
sister's neck, and bursting into sobs — the sobs which con- 
vulse from long repression. 

" Helen, he is gone to-night to try and find him, and 
avenge his quarrel. If mischief happens " 

Helen was a little startled, first by the fact and all that 
it implied, but perhaps still more by the passionate intensity 
that Lucia had betrayed. It was to the latter she addressed 
herself. 

" No serious mischief can happen, dear. They are not 
armed with pistols or bowie-knives, and hard words break 
no bones. Let us light the candles, and bathe your eyes, 
and go down-stairs with me, or the father and my good 
Philip will be asking no end of questions." 

" No, I cannot ! I am too dreadfully anxious. Not for 
him chiefly — I would not have you think that; but lest 
Hugh should do anything rash or violent. Make some ex- 
cuses for me, please." 

Helen passed her hand tenderly over her sister's hair. 

" I will, and come to you again as soon as I think I can 
be spared." 

She had lighted the candles, and now was able to see 
how wan and worn Lucia looked. There was an expression, 
almost of despair, in the lovely eyes, which seemed to be 
following her movements mechanically. 

" Come, come, Lucia, this won't do," she exclaimed, with 

affectionate impatience. "Hugh will know how to take 

care of himself, and will be too wise to get into mischief on 

the eve of taking command of his ship. Mr. Deane is not 

B bot-beaded boy, and \iaa \i«A «k. ^oo^ ^^^ qI ^^-aatlQe., I 
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daresay, in parrying this kind of thing before. No harm 
will come of their meeting." 

She saw her comfort was all in vain. 

"Then, my dear," she added, with more tenderness, 
" you must just ' dree your weird.' I must go now and ex- 
plain. Cheer up, darling, and eat and drink what I shall 
send you. Mother would tell you to say your prayers, and 
strengthen your heart in that fashion, but my experience is 
not worth having on the point. You used, however, to be 
a pious little thing ! " 

" Say my prayers ! " repeated Lucia to herself, as the 
door closed on Helen. " I dare not ! God reads the heart, 
and would reject my hypocrisy. Everard ! " clasping her 
hands before her eyes — " is it in this fashion that you love 
me?" 

She flung herself on her knees by the couch and buried 
her face in her hands. 

Let us leave her to fight her battle alone. 

The night was far advanced when she was startled from 
the uneasy slumber into which she had fallen by the sound 
of her husband's return. She had not undressed, but had 
thrown herself on the bed, overcome with restlessness and 
exhaustion. She heard him speaking to Willis, as she sup- 
posed, and strained her faculties to gather some hint of 
nope from the tones of his voice, but with very small result. 
Then the door of her room opened, and he entered, holding 
a candle in his hand, the rays of which showed her how 
pale and worn he looked. He would have gone straight to 
his dressing-room, without appearing to observe her, but 
she sat up on the bed, pushing back the masses of her loos- 
ened hair, and made a gesture to claim his attention. 

He at least was safe; terror for the other tied her 
tongue. 

He stopped a little distance from her, and frowned. 

" What nave you to say ? " his voice was hard and rough. 

He saw she did not know how to put her anxiety into 
words, and he came close up to her, raising the candle to 
illuminate her face. 

" I am here — I am safe," he said ; " call back your cour- 
age and your colour — you have nothing to fear on my ac- 
count" 

" Nothing ! " she repeated, pasam?^ o^^x \i\a» ^Ni.^\x.^s^ 
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as a punishment she deserved ; ^' nothing? Then you have 
not met ? " 

The words dropped from her lips ahnost too timidly to 
be heard. 

For a moment he did not answer ; there was acute suf- 
fering to him in her dilated eyes and pallid face — the 
renewed conviction, which almost maddened him, that no 
man's life was so dear to her as Everard Deane's. 

" We have not met," he said, sternly. " I have spent all 
these hours in tracking him from place to place in vain, but 
I have challenged him to meet me at Portsmouth, and my 
purpose is only deferred and strengthened. One word more 
to nelp your night's slumbers. I have reconsidered my 
duty, and shall take you to Portsmouth with me to- 
morrow." 



CHAPTER XLI. 

There is a certain old-fashioned inn at Portsmouth 
which has preserved the characteristics of half a century 
ago, in this age of push and progress. 

It stands well out of the turmoil of the seafaring town, 
in a narrow street, which is made a cul-de-sac by the pecul- 
iarity of its structure. It is the favourite resort of the 
older and more conservative officers of H. M.'s service, who 
continue to find there the quiet routine, exact attention, 
and fair prices which won for the Golden Fleece its original 
distinction. 

As a boy Hu§h Marriott had been introduced to this 
hostelry by Captain Frobisher, and had always put up there 
since whenever circumstances detained him in Portsmouth. 
It was here that he brought his wife on the second day fol- 
lowing the incidents of tne last chapter. 

That one day he had been compelled to yield, to the in- 
dignant disappointment of Lucia's family, but he would do 
no more. 

It was, in his state of mind, less than nothing that they 

reproached him for his cruel exercise of authority ; he had 

the justification of his own conscience in keeping his erring 

wife under his own eye. Ten ^^^^ ^wM \\Tobably elapse 
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before they should sail, which would allow of any imperative 
preparations in the way of outfit, though he intimated it 
was quite unnecessary to make this the matter of impor- 
tance proposed by Lucia's friends. When his own profes- 
sional arrangements were complete, he would let them 
know exactly the time fixed for departure, and if they 
thought proper they could then join them at Portsmouth, 
in order to take a final farewell. He would not hear of 
Helen going, with them. 

To all expostulations he answered curtly — 

" I have good reasons for what I am doing, but I am not 
disposed to discuss them, only no opposition will be of any 
use." 

"And you do not rebel, Lucia?" asked Helen, almost in 
tears ; to which the other replied with assurances of absolute 
submission. 

Indeed it was quite true that, in spite of the sharp pain 
of separation, Lucia preferred to go with her husband. She 
was haunted by the dread of coming evil, as arising from 
any meeting between him and Everard Deane, and felt that 
the only alleviation left was to be Hugh's daily and hourly 
companion, so as, if possible, to avert the threatened danger. 

The journey to Portsmouth was made under the depress- 
ing influence of bad weather ; the ceaseless rain fell in tor- 
rents from morning till night. Hugh fulfilled with a 
scrupulous exactness unknown to him before, the duties of 
travelling companion, but he took care to make it evident 
that he was performing a self-appointed task, distinctly 
apart from inclination or personal feeling. He marked this 
beyond mistake by the fact that he never voluntarily ad- 
dressed his wife, as well as by the chilling tones of his voice 
when he held speech to be necesisary. 

A sadder woman than Lucia Marriott never leaned back 
against the cushions of a railway carriage, and it was a sad- 
ness deepened almost to despair by the reproaches of her 
conscience. She and her husband had travelled so little 
together since her marriage, that this long journey could 
not but recall their wedding-tour to her mind ; and as she 
contrasted the Hugh of that period — barely two years ago — 
with the stem, hard, and silent man before her, her heart 
was wrung with anguish. 

What but her fault had chaivg^ \i\T[v>3a\sa»'l \j^\v»>5fe 
21 
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said that he had received her confession and contrition nn- 
generously, was she not utterly condemned and humiliated 
to have forced his magnanimity to so ciniel a test ? Was it 
part of a husband's prescribed duty to be tolerant and ten- 
der in dealing with the bruised heart and conscience of a 
wife who had forsaken her first love ? or at least, was it for 
the greater transgressor to condemn the less ? 

If he had been gentle and forgiving, how soon should she 
have recovered the false steps she had taken! or, if not 
quite so soon, at least how certain would have been her final 
victory! But, doubtless, she did not deserve to have the 
way thus smoothed for her ; still the difficultv of the task 
she had set herself should not, please God, weaken her reso- 
lution. Never again should look or word escape her con- 
trary to her duty as his wife, nor any severity on his part 
impair her efforts to win back his love. She said to herself 
that she should never hold herself to have succeeded until 
heart' and feeling were at one with outward observance, and 
love as well as honour and obedience had been reclaimed. 
Would that be possible if he treated her thus? More, 
would that be possible when, try as hard as she could 
against it, the memory of the other man — his latest words 
and looks, the touch of his hand, his every gesture and 
manifestation — seemed to crowd out all other impressions 
from her mind ? 

Was she, unworthy, responsible for the pain and de- 
spair which it was forbidden her to alleviate ? What would 
he do with his life ? Alas ! he would think worse of women 
for her weakness. And yet, thank Heaven, it was a weak- 
ness he had never fully gauged. God forbid that he or any 
other human creature should know the strength of the feel- 
ing which was piercing her heart with a desperate anguish 
almost too sharp to bear ! 

He had spoken of the shallow pang of her suffering in 
comparison with his ; how tenderly she hoped and prayed 
that he might never understand the full bitterness which 
had become mixed with the current of her life ! 

When Hugh spoke to her she started like a guilty thing, 
and was conscious of blushing painfully under the harsh and 
cynical look he fixed upon her. Her nerves were so over- 
wrought she could scarcely command her tears. 

It was a relief to \iei ^\ievi \)cvfe Y^\ix\ieY ^^^ accom- 
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plished, and she found herself within the quiet enclosure of 
the Golden Fleece. The aspect of the town as they drove 
through it had been intensely depressing — the distant boom- 
ing of the sea striking upon her ears with absolute terror. 

" We will dine," said Hugh, " and then I must go down 
to the harbour ; if it had been fine I should have taken you 
with me, and introduced you to my ship. It will be well 
for you to see what suggestions you may have to make for 
your own comfort. As it is, I suppose I must leave you 
here alone." 

" I do not mind the weather," she said. 

" It may clear, in which case you shall go," he answered ; 
and then bidding her wait a moment, he turned aside to the 
bureau of the hotel, and asked if there were' any letters for 
him. Lucia saw that one was handed to him, and also, 
from the indefinable expression of his face as he thrust it 
into his pocket, that it was the letter he had expected, and 
that the writer was the man he hated, and whom he had 
challenged to meet him there. 

Her heart gave a convulsive throb. To question him 
was not to be thought of. He would not have satisfied her, 
and would have met her anxiety with insult. But how was 
this suspense to be endured ? 

As they passed to their rooms he looked at her for a 
moment with a stern defiant gaze, which convinced her that 
he understood, and resented her state of mind. 

She made some hasty change in her dress as she thought 
propriety demanded, and she was scrupulous even in small 
points of observance, and then she sat down to think delib- 
erately as to what was best to be done, until summoned to 
dinner. 

The meal was so formal and silent as to be almost intol- 
erable, but she compelled herself to eat a liti^le, and before 
it was over had reached some sort of conclusion. Cost her 
what it might, she would not suffer things to run their 
course without some attempt at interference. 

Hugh had gone to the window to take note of the 
weather ; it was still raining heavily : presently he turned 
away as if to leave the room. 

" I am going out," he said ; " I shall not be late, but it 
will be unnecessary for you to sit up for me." 

" You must not go," she auaNvet^^^ VVCa ^ ^<as^'<sw>^ ^- 
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fort, "until you have answered me a question. Was the 
letter you received from Mr. Deane, and are you going to 
meet him ? " 

" And if I answer, yes ? " 

" Then some means must be taken to prevent you carry- 
ing out your purpose ; what, I know not, but I will do what- 
ever occurs to me, whatever is in my power. I do not under- 
stand the object you have in view, but there must be no life 
nor safety risked in this miserable business. What revenge 
could you take which would not ruin your career, and cover 
me with shame and remorse ? Hugh, leave me a little hope 
for the future ! " 

" I shall take care," he said, sardonically, " that I do not 
make myself seriously amenable to the laws, or, if I do, it 
will be his interest as much as mine to keep the matter 
quiet But you should consider that every word and look 
of yours increases my grievance and adds to his danger." 

" Oh," she answered, with passionate eagerness, " I do 
not care to deny that I am anxious for the safety of Everard 
Deane, but that anxiety is small in comparison with the 
dreadful fear that you snould do something rash and cruel 
that would drive me almost to despair, as my fault. Hugh, 
I am at your mercy for any punishment you think proper to 
inflict, and I have broken more faith than he ! " 

He turned and looked at her with a curious composure. 

" Yes," he said, " that is true, and is my charge against 
him. ' You were a good woman till he disgraced you ; my 
life was worth living till he crossed it, and now I don't value 
it at a pin's price. I said just now I should take care to 
keep within the laws, — I said wrong. If I have a chance of 
shooting him dead I shall probably take it and risk all con- 
sequences. I belong to no one ; even to you I am no more 
responsible. You have made ifc difficult to shame you 
further, and, for myself, you have left me no honour to 
lose." 

" What can I answer ? " she asked, desperately. " We 
are pledged never to meet again — my life is at your feet, my 
will, my desire, Hugh ! Take me out of England, and his 
name shall never pass my lips again, — before God, I will not 
think of him even ! But if you kill him, you kill his father 
also. Spare him for the sake of those who have done yon 
220 wrong ! " 
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He looked at her with the same aspect of unusual and 
frigid self-command. 

" Poor miserable Lucia ! it is not concern for my honour 
or safety which moves you, nor compassion either, and things 
shall run their course. I do not propose to shoot your lover 
from behind a hedge, or under cover of darkness, but I do 
propose " — and the light in his eyes quickened as he spoke — 
" to force him, under all risks of consequences, to face me 
pistol in hand. Under our different relations he may feel 
hesitation or scruple at taking my life-r— I shall feel none. 
If I did, your looks and tones would come back to me and 
help to nerve my courage and steady my hand." 

^' Spare me!" she said, raising her hands to her dis- 
tracted head, " or I shall go mad. Have I been so wicked a 
woman as to draw down upon my head a curse like this ? 
Your life and his in peril through my fault! But these 
threats are meant for my torment — you have no pistols with 
you, and — he would not use them." 

"I have no pistols about my person," he answered 
quietly, "because the time is not yet come. To-night I 
go down to the harbour, as I have told you before, and have 
neither expectation nor desire to meet Everard Deane. Our 
meeting is arranged for to-morrow." 

" Is that the truth ? " she gasped. 

He took out of his pocket the letter he had lately re- 
ceived, and held it open before her eyes. She recognised 
the handwriting as Deane's ; the words contained were few 
and ran thus : — 

" I will meet you to-morrow at the time and place ap- 
pointed." 

There was no signature, and the handwriting was almost 
illegible from haste or carelessness, or some other cause, un- 
like what she had often marked and admired before. 

Her heart ached as she looked at it, but there was now a 
strong hope of averting disaster. 

" I will pray God," she said, solemnly, " to change your 
heart before the morning comes." 

He smiled, folded and replaced the letter, and went out, 
and he did this without requiring any pledges from his wife 
respecting her own movements. Left alone, Lucia sat down 
to think. The time for emotion was past, and for action 
come; the hours of the night ^«te^\.\^««^\.\»^a^^lst:^«Bsx^ 
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fore the frantic meeting, which must never take place. If 
possible, she must find out Everard and induce him to fore- 

fo his purpose; but how was it possible? She did not 
now whether he were in Portsmoutn or on his way thither ; 
and if the former, how was she to trace him in a strange 
town ? Desperation suggested resource ; she rang the bell, 
and when tlie summons was answered, made inquiries of 
the waiter respecting the best hotels in Portsmouth. 

" Their own was the best, but some gentlemen preferred 
the Ship, and others the White Hart." 

Lucia said her husband was expecting a friend who 
might already have arrived in the town, but they were un- 
certain at what hotel he would put up ; would the man call 
at those he had mentioned and make inquiries ? She wrote 
the name on a card, and gave it him with a steady hand, 
begging him to use as much despatch as possible. 

Then another expedient occurred to her : she would tele- 
graph to old Mr. Deane ; if she could bring him to Ports- 
mouth before morning — and she judged that, should it be 
necessary, he would not hesitate to take a special train — she 
should save Hugh from a mortal sin, and others from life- 
long grief and remorse. 

She had observed the post-office as they drove from the 
station, and decided to tate her message herself. She put 
on her bonnet and cloak and went out. 

The rain was still falling ; the town looked to her in- 
credibly forlorn and dirty ; and the roar of the incoming 
tide which reached her ears, distant as the harbour was, 
made her shudder in a vague instinctive way, for self was 
scarcely conscious to her. 

She had taken the precaution to be closely veiled, and 
advanced to the counter with the confidence arising from 
the assurance of not being known ; but as soon as the form 
had been presented to her, and she took the pen to write, an 
unexpected difficulty presented itself. Her husband's name 
was well known ; she dared not send her message with that 
attached to it. After a moment's hesitation she wrote her 
name as Lucia Prescott, giving the address of the Golden 
Fleece, and phrasing her message thus : — 

" Your son is in danger here ; lose not a moment in 
coming to his help." 

Tien she hurried back to t\x^\iot^\^ feeling like a hunted 
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creature, wounded almost to death, and having put carefully 
aside her walking things, waited in feverish anxiety for the 
return of her messenger. 

No success attended her effort. The man had canvassed 
all the respectable hotels in Portsmouth, but no such gen- 
tleman had been heard of. 

Her one plank of salvation was the chance of the father's 
intervention. 

Late in the evening Hugh returned : he was pale, weary, 
and taciturn, and went at once to his bedroom, saying he 
had writing to do and must not be interrupted. There was 
indeed a solemn reticence of manner about him, which 
Lucia would not have had the courage to invade, even with- 
out the conviction that all further appeal to him would be 
hopeless. 

Her trust was now elsewhere. 

She heard him lock his door, and felt a profound satis- 
faction in the thought that it would be scarcely possible for 
him to go out unknown to her. So far Everard was safe. 

For her own part, she said to herself, she had no wish 
nor power to sleep, it would be for her to watch and pray. 
And so through the early hours of the night she did, with 
an intense absorption that destroyed all consciousness of 
fatigue or mental strain. 

But at length nature gave way ; she rose exhausted from 
her knees, but with a desperate hope growing in her heart. 
Surely the weight of this terrible anxiety would be lifted 
before the darkness of another night closed round her ? In 
that case with what renewed hopefulness would she go forth 
to contend against the personal trial and difficulty which 
had grown almost light m comparison ! 

She lay down on the bed in her clothes, with the idea of 
still keeping her vigil, but gradually her eyes closed, and 
she fell profoundly asleep. 

An hour or two before, Everard Deane had arrived by 
the night-mail at Portsmouth, and driven to the Golden 
Fleece. He sat long over the light supper he had ordered, 
but was now gone to his room, separated from Lucia's only 
by a wall of partition. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

The two men, unconsciously so near each other, were 
similarly engaged for some time. They were writing letters, 
and arran^ng, or at least examining, the disorder of their 
minds. The frantic challenge which the one had given in 
defiance of reason, risk, and law, had been accepted by the 
other, not with any direct purpose of carrying it out to its 
fulfilment, but partly as affording opportunity for personal 
explanation on either side, as well as for the remote chance 
of seeing Lucia again, even though he should forbear to 
speak to her. Besides, to refuse the meeting demanded, 
seemed like fear of his enemy ; he would go and take his 
risk of the issue. 

Nor was the hope utterly dead in his heart that, even at 
this eleventh hour and under the discovery of her husband's 
persistent brutality, Lucia might yet be saved from the 
cruel fate that awaited her, and if not given to love and to 
him, at least restored to her family and home. 

His love for her dominated his whole being, as had 
always been the case with the ruling passions of his life. 
Consideration, prudence, conscience, were equally silenced : 
there might be positive danger to his life in Marriott's vin- 
dictive purpose, or the likelihood of wounding irreparably 
the fair fame of the woman he adored, and the strong 
paternal heart that he had so profoundly grieved ; but afl 
this was as nothing to the frail chance of looking upon her, 
hearing her speak, saving her as he thought it. 

He made no definite plans for the morrow beyond the 
resolution that even Hugh's desperate spite should not drag 
him into any collision that went beyond custom and de- 
cency ; what he should do to satisfy the young man's venge- 
ance, how answer or evade his questions or vindicate the 
outrage he had himself received, he did not care much to 
consider : let the day, the hour, and the man decide that. 

Hugh Marriott could scarcely contemplate murder, and, 
he repeated to himself, no pressure should induce him to 
exchange pistol-shots with him. 

He had begun to write to his father ; it was the first 
time since he had left home, but he found himself unable 
to Snish the letter *, conv^uu^tiou ^ud reminiscence were 
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too much for him. He pushed his papers on one side, and 
folding his arms upon the table, bowed his face upon them. 
The feeling in his mind was that there was no more miser- 
able wretch alive on God's earth, nor perhaps one more 
guilty. 

What good thing had been denied him of those which 
make up a man's responsibility ; and what account had he to 
render of his life ? If the talents with which he had been 
endowed had not been buried in the earth, at least they had 
been put to shameful or inadequate uses. 

Was any one human creature wiser, happier, better, be- 
cause he had lived and suffered ? Of what value were gen- 
erous impulses and heroic aspirations which always missed 
the mark and never attained the goal to practice? Was 
there anything on earth more pitiable than the man whose 
theories and desires were not only in advance of his actions 
but even in contradiction to them ? — who acknowledged what 
he forewent, and reverenced what he betrayed ? 

And now his horizon was narrowed almost to a point ; 
there was no longer affection, duty, or work left to him pow- 
erful enough to counteract the baleful influence of a beauti- 
ful and gracious woman. Could he have had his way with 
her he would have dragged her down into the mire of his 
own passionate self-indulgence, assuring her meanwhile that 
it would not soil the crystal purity of her soul. He would 
have triumphed in her degradation and called it blessed- 
ness. Truly, she had been right to resist him ! Again and 
again in his varied and eager life had he tasted the fruit he 
coveted and found it ashes on his lips ; would it not have 
been the same again ? When the evil had been wrought 
which seemed like rapture in the working, and he had 
robbed her of her innocence and her faith, wnat equivalents 
would he have to offer her for the priceless treasures she had 
lost? The adored mistress could never be anything but the 
dishonoured wife : would he, if he could, so dishonour Lucia 
Prescott ? 

Then he lifted up his head and smiled cynically at his 
own mood of repentance. " Virtue gets a hearing because 
the thing I covet is out of reach ; but for all that, I think I 
will try reparation and not defiance or persuasion to-mor- 
row. It is no great stretch of goodness to help one who will 
not come at my call, in the way she thinks it tidbit ^ ^r 
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He got up and began to pace the room, thinking deeply. 

Well, was his conclusion, if it were possible for words or 
acts of his to mend the evil he had done, and those hearts 
which he had torn asunder could be joined again, he would 

Set make the effort. Yes, for her sake — the sweetest woman 
e had ever known — he would cancel Hugh Marriott's of- 
fences to her and to himself, even the brutal outrage, the 
mark of which was yet scarcely effaced from his flesh. And 
then she should go on her long voyage, sad, but comforted, 
and he would consent to yield her up to duty and follow her 
only with his blessing and his hopes ; and after that, what 
then? 

Would it be possible to shake off the languor and indo- 
lence of years, and find out some work for himself, putting 
into fact and practice the poetry and dreams of a wasted 
youth ? Perhaps. 

The ni^ht was far advanced as he sat and wrestled thus 
with the Foes of his own nature, but at length he grew 
weary. Sleep and he had not met on friendly terms of late. 
He looked at his watch ; it was three o'clock, and six had 
been the hour fixed for meeting Hugh Marriott. He de- 
cided not to undress, lest he should oversleep himself and 
fail in his engagement, but wrapping a travelling rug about 
him, stretched himself on a couch that stood in a corner of 
his room, and, after a restless interval, fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

EvERAKD's sleep was brief and disturbed by oppressive 
dreams ; he roused and turned continually with a profound 
sense of discomfort, though at the same time he seemed un- 
able to shake off the weight that lay upon him. He dozed 
again for a few moments, then suddenly became fully awake 
and started to his feet ; he was conscious of having been 
startled out of his uneasy slumber by some loud and unusual 
noise. 

He had left his lamp burning on the table and his watch 
upon it, — it was barely half an hour since he had looked at 
it last 
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He stood for a few minutes holding it in his hands, list- 
ening intently for any sounds which might break the dead 
hush of the night and throw light on his own disturbance, 
and still aware of a sensation of overpowering oppression ; 
then suddenly the noise which he had heard before was 
repeated. It was the swift crash of some heavy falling 
body, and bore an ominous significance to his now alert 
perceptions ; he understood at once the physical sensations 
of which he was conscious. The hotel was on fire. 

Everard put down the watch with a hand that shook a 
little. He was a man of courage and resource, but there is 
no calamity that makes such demands upon human forti- 
tude and self-control as that by which he knew he was now 
surrounded. He ! even his first instinctive thought was 
not of himself ; was not Lucia in danger, and the house 
more or less full of guests and servants? 

He looked rapidly towards the windows, but unbroken 
darkness still reigned in that direction ; then he crossed 
the floor and opened the door slowly with a careful hand. 

What he had expected he saw and felt; wreaths of 
smoke filled the passages, and for a moment blinded his 
eyes, but he was able to decide that the focus of the fire 
was still at a considerable distance. 

Advancing a little nearer to the staircase he came sud- 
denly, and to his great relief, upon the landlord of the 
establishment; the man had hastily pulled a rough over- 
coat over his night-shirt, thrust his feet into slippers, and 
rushed into the thickest of the smoke, and was now gaz- 
ing at the scene before him with an expression of stupefac- 
tion. 

Everard seized his arm and pointed to a little window 
that opened upon the stables. 

" I see lights gleaming," he said quietly ; " your men 
are already on the alert, but it may not have occurred to any 
of them to ride off for the engines. Open that window and 
give your orders : in this hole our danger will be greater 
before it is discovered outside." 

The man looked at him vaguely, but without making 
any movement in the direction indicated. Everard dashed 
open the window and shouted the necessary order with a 
clearness and authority that produced instant effect. He 
had the satisfaction of seeing two haU-clad\SL<KCL^&ss5^^iM^ 
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selves upon barebacked horses and rush out into the dark- 
ness. 

Incidents which demand time to describe, are almost 
instantaneous in action ; it was barely five minutes since be 
had first become aware of the catastrophe, and now as he 
stepped back to the landlord's side he was looking upon a 
scene of destruction, which gathered strength and fury 
with every passing second. 

The construction of the house was peculiar : the base- 
ment was large and crowded with offices, and the central 
hall large and circular; from this a lon^ flight of wide 
shallow stairs ascended in an involved spiral sweep to the 
first and second storeys of the house, in which the principal 
bedrooms were situated. 

The hollow focus of the fire burnt with intense ar- 
dour, reducing to ashes with more or less rapidity the mixed 
combustible substances on which it was able to seize. The 
flames skimmed the thickly matted pavement of the hall, 
entered the large rooms on either side, scorching the car- 
pts as they ran, and wrapping the window-draperies in a 
brief blaze of splendour, the glass shivering and falling in 
the scorching heat. The pictures fell from the walls as the 
fire caught the cords bv which they were suspended, and 
fed its fury higher with their heavily oiled surfaces and 
frames dried by age to the condition of touchwood. 

So far as the ground-floor of the house was concerned 
there was not the vestige of a chance of saving any fraction 
of property from the flames. 

Everard gazed for a few seconds, fascinated by the hor- 
ror of the spectacle, then turned sharply on his companion. 

"There are no lives in peril below? no drudge or 
helper sleeping in the basement ? " 

" None ; but I am a ruined man I " 

" Oh, that is a question for to-morrow ! Look behind 
and consider how much hangs upon your coolness and cour- 
age : if these people see you shaking with terror, we shaJl 
lose all control over them." 

Even as he spoke, the silence which had hitherto reigned 
was broken ; the inmates of the house had become aroused, 
and the place was suddenly full of shrieks and clamour. 
Terror approaching frenzy, and the mad desire to save indi- 
vidual life at all costs, ^eie xedu^^m^ men and women alike 
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to helpless desperation; the doorwajrs and passages were 
crowded with figures halfclad or shivering in their night- 
clothes, rushing instinctively forward to look at the fate 
that threatened them, and venting their despair in prayers, 
or shrieks, or oaths, according to sex and character. 

Everard alone seemed capable of grasping the possibili- 
ties of the situation ; his swift calculation of chances con- 
vinced him that no immediate danger threatened the occu- 
pants of the bedchambers if they could only be induced to 
keep within their doors, and prepare to make their escape 
by the windows as soon as the fire-escapes could arrive and 
be got into position. As it was, they were fanning smoke 
into flame by the current of air produced by their rapid 
movements and the opening doors. 

He turned and spoke to the group nearest to him ; — an 
Indian oflBcer on sick-leave who had landed the day before, 
who was standing with a fragile fainting woman by his side 
claiming a support he was scarcely strong enough to give, 
and a Hindu nurse with two terrified children clutched in 
her strong arms. " There is no immediate danger," he said, 
"and we expect the engines every moment ; once get them 
in position under your bedroom windows and you are safe; 
until then the safest plan is to stay inside and keep 
the doors shut, and trust those amongst us who have 
neither women nor children to look after to do the best 
we can." 

The fumes of smoke beat them back as he spoke and 
forced his advice upon them ; he closed the door scrupulous- 
ly after them, casting a look of agonised wistfulness upon 
the one next his own, which had hitherto remained closed 
in spite of the commotion. 

Was Lucia within and enduring the matchless anguish 
of terror ? For a moment love and fear made him illogical 
— could smoke or flame have reached her to her hurt al- 
ready ? He seized the handle of the door and shook it vio- 
lently. 

It was opened instantly from within and he stood face 
to face with Hugh Marriott. " You know your danger — 
you are prepared ? " he asked, scarcely noticing in the ten- 
sion of his feelings the aspect of the other. " For God's 
sake, Marriott, tell me how she bears it, and that you will 
save her life even at the risk of your o^Ti\^^ 
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" Stand back ! " cried Hugh, resisting the instinctiye 
effort of Everard to enter the room, — " you have no busi- 
ness here ! Save yourself or others, if you like, but leave 
me and my wife alone 1 " 

His voice rose as he spoke into the hoarse note of un- 
controllable passion, and at the same moment the door of 
the inner chamber opened and Lucia came towards them. 
At the first glance that Everard ventured to cast at her he 
saw that she was but just startled from her slumbers ; there 
was the lovely flush of sleep on her cheek and its dreami- 
ness still in her frightened eyes. By a swift movement 
which Hugh was not quick enough to resist, he forced his 
way into the room and shut the door cautiously behind him ; 
but it was too late. 

Lucia's horrified eyes had caught sight of the appalling 
scene beyond, and her ears were full of the complex sounds 
of terror and destruction. Up to that moment her husband, 
seeing she was sleeping profoundly and already dressed, and 
also having satisfied himself that no means of escape were 
possible till the arrival of succour at their own bedroom 
windows, had refrained from awakening her, and kept his 
sickening vigil alone ; and while so doing had become fully 
aware of Deane's action in the matter. 

Now he turned quickly round and faced her. 

" Yes," he said, answering the mute appeal of her dis- 
tended eyes and blanched cheeks, " the house is on fire, but 
we are safe here as yet. The moment the fire-escape comes, 
all danger is over. You will be brave, Lucia ? " 

Everard saw she was trembling convulsively from head 
to foot, so much so that she grasped the back of a chair 
near her for support, and that every tint of colour receded 
from her face. Why did not the man who had the right 
take her in his arms and soothe her agony of apprehension ? 
For him to refrain from doing so was an imperious neces- 
sity, but the effort mj^de him sick and faint. 

Hugh had crossed the room, and was leaning out of the 
open window, shouting for help to the few stragglers who 
were already gathering in the courtyard below. The delay 
in the arrival of the engines was driving to madness the 
shivering inmates of the rooms beyond, and exciting his 
own desperate fears. 

Lucia turned Tier e^^a Ao'^\^ cm^N^x^^^, 
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"I am not braye," she murmured, "I am horribly 
afraid." 

Her gaze dwelt on his face with unconscious solicitude ; 
if personal terror had filled her mind for the first moment, 
it had already become absorbed in an emotion profounder 
still. The glazed eyes softened with tears, and she added, 
in a voice so faint as to be scarcely audible — 

" Hugh will take care of me ; save yourself — for your 
father's sake!" 

At the sound of her voice Hugh turned fiercely round, 
but the mortal fear that was creeping round his own heart 
deadened in a measure his passion of hate- and jealousy. He 
contented himself with roughly taking possession of his 
wife, and drawing her in front of him into the wide em- 
brasure of the window. 

At the same moment there was a shout from the gather- 
ing crowd below ; the engines were within sound, and in a 
few moments more they had rattled into the courtyard, and 
succeeded in getting their hose into play. Everard went 
out, closing the door behind him ; he was powerless to help 
inside that room, but there was a chance of doing service 
outside it. 

Through yawning doorways, and window-frames already 
empty of glass — above the burning house, and on a level 
with its basement floors — the streams of water fell. The 
firemen worked with a ' will quickened by the percep- 
tion of emergency, and were largely reinforced, or per- 
haps obstructed, by the shouting tumultuous crowd out- 
side. 

All Portsmouth was pouring towards the Golden Fleece, 
the blaze of which reddened the sky for miles around. 

Everard, standing a little to leeward of smoke and flame, 
watched for a few seconds the effect of the persistent deluge, 
and then turned his eyes away with a shudder ; such was 
the hold the fire had gained that it fed rather than reduced 
its fury. Salvation for all he began to doubt was impossi- 
ble ; the floor on which he was standing, and on which the 
bedrooms for the most part opened, was already hot under 
his feet, and the flames threatened the passages. Not a mo- 
ment was to be lost in the effort of deliverance, and there 
was one life that must be saved. 

He entered the room near which Yva Y^aSc^i^^TL ^\2ccl^\x!^%> 
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which was already crowded with half-dressed figures in the 
most abject condition of frenzied terror, bent upon giving 
what help was in his power. The window was flung wide 
open, a fire-escape had been put into position, and he soon 
perceived that if order could be established, every life might 
be saved. But what was the value of the united lives of 
that pale demoralised crowd in comparison with the safety 
of the solitarv woman, whose figure he could distinguish 
dimly in the faintly breaking dawn at the window beyond ? 
He saw, with a sensation of almost mortal sickness of heart, 
that but one fire-escape was on the ground, to which a single 
fireman had been told off, and he had naturally turned his 
attention first to the point where the many were clamouring 
for succour. Everard could also distin^ish above other 
sounds the voice of Hugh Marriott shouting for instant re- 
lief. But what availed protest or execration in a crisis like 
that ? The means of succour were inadequate to the point 
of despair, nor had he the power to divert them to another 
channel, even if her dear life should be the sacrifice. What 
remained was to control his personal excitement, and so 
guide and direct the process of escape as to reduce it to the 
shortest time possible, and set free the means of deliverance 
for Lucia. 

He advanced to the group at the window. 

" Only one can pass at once," he said ; " let us form a 
queue^ putting the women and children first, and take our 
turn patiently. There is no danger of any loss of life here 
except through too much eagerness to be safe." 

The fireman looked at him with prompt approval ; and 
under their united management the scheme worked per- 
fectly; out of the fifteen persons to be saved by this pro- 
tracted process, only two remained. By this time all were 
aware of the roar of the flames in the passages outside, cut- 
ting off any other chance of escape, and the room itself was 
filling fast with smoke. Quiet and patient as Everard had 
shown himself, with words of kind encouragement for the 
half-fainting women and little children, the anxiety that 
was gnawing at his heart was fast growing beyond his power 
of self-control, by the time the last trembling figure had been 
helped into the cage. Then, instead of following, he drew 
back with a deep-drawn breath of relief. 

" There is a woman, m \\i^ tcootsi Ti^eii ta this^ he said ; 
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" shift the ladder at once, and save her — there is not a mo- 
ment to lose." 

The fireman hesitated, but Everard made a gesture of 
instant obedience. 

" Go ; I will follow. There is yet time to get from one 
room to another. Save her, and I will make your fortune ! " 

Was there yet time ? time to see the woman he adored 
saved from a horrible death ? time to secure the safety of 
his own life ? 

The room, as we have said, was full of smoke, which he 
felt well assured might burst into flame as soon as he opened 
the door ; but if certe-in instead of probable death had threat- 
ened him he would still have made the attempt. His pre- 
dominant fear was lest her husband might fail m judgment, 
tenderness, or self-sacrifice — that some unforeseen difficulty 
might arise which he alone could overcome — and that her 
life was too precious to trust to hireling hands, however 
kind or skilful. Still he would take what personal precau- 
tions were possible. , 

It was his own apartment in which the late scene had 
been enacted, and so steady was his nerve, even at this su- 
preme moment, that he observed the woollen rug he had 
used earlier in the night lying in a heap on the floor. He 
picked it up and enveloped his figure in it from head to foot, 
leaving only his face uncovered, and then throwing himself 
on hands and knees, began to creep cautiously towards the 
door, drawing into his choking lungs the lower and purer 
stratum of air. 

In this way, closely skirting the wainscot of the passage, 
he found himself, a little scorched but not materially hurt, 
at the door of Lucia's apartment ; in another moment he 
had opened it and entered, closing it again upon the deadly 
enemy outside. 

So thick was the atmosphere with smoke, and so intense 
the absorption of the man and woman at the open window, 
that he had neither been seen nor heard till he stood within 
a few paces of them. 

Then Marriott turned round with an imprecation on his 
pale lips. 

" Is this your doing ? " he asked. " We are lost now 

past redemption." 

It required an effort of mind before Everwrd Q>Q>xi3A ^^■'k^- 
00 
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prehend the situation, for the strain on bis faculties was 
beginning to tell. Tben be perceived tbat, instead of the 
fire-escape having reached the woman whom he desired to 
save, the fireman, either misunderstanding his directions, or 
influenced by the sense of peril to a greater number, had 
diverted the ladder beneath the window of an adjacent 
apartment, where a group of the servants of the house had 
gathered, and were filling the air with their screams for help. 
One of them standing in full view in the glimmering light 
was gesticulating wildly, with a child held aloft in her arms, 
which, in her frenzy, she seemed likely to fling out on the 
stones below. Perhaps it was this circumstance which had 
induced the brave and tender-hearted fellow to rush to her 
rescue ; or more possibly still, he had supposed her the ob- 

J'ect of Everard's solicitude. However that might be, his 
lope was betrayed, and his personal sacrifice in vain, unless 
some other way of deliverance could be found. 

The windows of the room were twenty feet above the 
ground, and the atmosphere was now too thick with sulphur- 
ous smoke to admit of such expedients as tearing the bed- 
clothes into strips, and using them as means of escape. 
Moreover, a massive stone projection several feet in width, 
which formed the ample window-sill, offered a serious im- 
pediment to any such attempts, and had already baffled the 
efforts made by the crowd below to place a ladder in such a 
position as to ensure safe means of descent. But it was this 
very obstacle which presented itself to Everard's mind as 
a forlorn chance of salvation. Hugh was hanging out of 
the window frenzied with disappointment and despair, and 
shouting vain orders to the multitude below, who were un- 
able in the general din to catch the words he said. Everard 
touched his arm. 

" Induce her to step out on the window-ledge and leap — 
it is the only chance ! " 

He flung out as he spoke the blanket he still held to the 
crowd below, who at once caught the idea, and extended it 
with a hundred stalwart arms, gesticulating and encouraging 
the pale girl above. 

" She has not fainted ? " he asked, bending over her as 
he spoke with an instinctive gesture of assistance. 

" Do not touch her ! " cried Hugh, fiercely. " I had al- 
most as soon she died as ftvat ^ou ^"a,^^ her," 
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He took her in his strong arms as he spoke, and stepped 
up on the platform ; a feat of muscular strength which even 
at such a moment it pleased him to consider was quite be- 
yond the other to perform. For a few moments they stood 
side by side in the dawning morning light, he supporting 
her with his vigorous arms, and their aspect was such as to 
excite the enthusiasm of the crowd to madness. They shook 
the extended blanket in frantic excitement, and their inar- 
ticulate shouts rent the air. 

Lucia looked down and shuddered — her husband's voice 
of urgent appeal failed to animate her with the necessary 
courage. 

" It is of no use — I cannot do it ! " she moaned ; and 
Hugh seeing that it was in vain, and fearing that she might 
slip from his arm, was constrained to place her within the 
room again. 

As he did so her eyes met those of Everard ; his full of 
a veiled agony to whicn he would not have given expression 
even if he might, and hers dwelling a moment on nis face 
with a solicitude so absolute and profound as to pass beyond 
the narrow limits of tenderness. The next she had turned 
to her husband. 

"We need not all die," she said, seeming to gather 
strength as she thought and spoke ; " go first and save your- 
self, dear Hugh ! " 

Again her glance rested upon Everard with a look of 
appeal, as if she would have implored his forgiveness for the 
action she was taking. He answered the appeal promptly. 

" She is right," he said, with the same quietness as he 
had shown throughout the night ; " it is the only thing left 
to be done. Leap ! and you may be able to send help." He 
looked behind him and shuddered; here and there the 
crests of the smoke-clouds were bursting into flame, their 
hot breath already fanned their cheeks and touched their 
clothes. 

Lucia uttered a low cry, and sinking on her knees cov- 
ered her face with her hands. For a moment Hugh hesi- 
tated ; he glanced towards the pure air outside — within they 
could scarcely draw their labouring breath — calculated the 
ease and certainty of his own deliverance and his impotence 
to save the girl at his feet. Then he stooped over her and 
gathered her into his arms. 
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" At least we will die together ! " he said. 

But at this moment a mighty shout arose ; the crowd 
surged and divided; the fireman was seen approaching, 
guiding swiftly and carefully the escape under the point of 
danger. Smoke and flame formed now a lurid background 
to the figures at the window who were all leaning eagerly 
forward to escape the fetid and suffocating atmosphere. 

" Thank God, thank God I " cried Hugh, lifting Lucia 
into the cage with arms that trembled with excite- 
ment. 

To Everard's overwrought anxiety the business seemed a 
protracted one, and it was with painful effort that he com- 
pelled himself to stand by and make no offer of assistance. 
" At least I may wish you God speed," he said with a for- 
lorn smile, and as he spoke the fresh morning air blew to- 
wards him the light folds of Lucia's dress. He caught 
them in his hand and kissed them with a tender reverence. 
The action was so swift that it escaped Hugh's observation ; 
but Lucia acknowledged it by a look of yearning pity and 
love. The next moment the fireman had made his swift 
descent and she at least was saved. 

Brief as the interval was before he rose again, to the 
two men who stood awaiting his return, scorched by the 
flames from which there was no further retreat, and suffo- 
cated with smoke, it included an incalculable period of 
anguish. One thought filled the mind of each, strong 
enough to conquer pain and stupefaction, but only one ex- 
pressed it. 

" Follow your wife," gasped Everard, " and I will follow 
you ; there is no time for honourable contention — go first, 
and save me if you can ! " He staggered as he spoke and 
would have fallen, but Hugh caught him by the arm. 

" Hold on by the window-frame and bear up for two 
minutes longer — it is all up with you otherwise ! Or no, I 
am scarcely brute enough to leave you to perish — I can hold 
out better than you." Even as he spoke the fireman's head 
reappeared at the window. He was scorched with the 
flames and blackened with smoke, and had done deeds of 
unconscious heroism that night. 

" The lady's husband next," he said in a tone of author- 
ity, and Hugh stepped out upon the ladder. 

His face was pale aa deaX\v^ a\\^ \v^ \v^d a sense of self- 
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loathing at his heart, but life and love were dear, and Eve- 
rard had made a gesture of resolute refusal. 

For a few moments kneeling at the open window, he 
watched with dimming eyes the descent of his companion. 
His lungs began to refuse their office in the suffocating air, 
but still the indomitable and eager spirit which animated 
him saved his mind from collapse. His whole life seemed 
to pass before his inner vision in a flash of miraculous per- 
ception. He bowed his head upon the arms crossed upon 
the window-sill. 

"Is this a foretaste of the fire that purges?" was the 
half -ironic question that rose in his mind. " God ! I have 
no prayers to offer — if Thou art I accept Thy will ; but for 
others — " 

His thought was of the father whose heart would be 
broken, of the woman whose life he had spoiled, and the in- 
stinct of aspiration was stifled in the keen spasm of remorse. 

The day by this time was fully breaking in a tearful 
sky, showing distinctly to the crowd below the figure of the 
man shrouded in incandescent smoke. The excitement was 
intense, and Hugh had scarcely leaped to the ground before 
the hero of the night was already half-way up the twenty 
feet of ascent. But rapid as the action was, it was too 
slow ; the grasp upon the window-sill on which alone the 
chance of salvation lay had been already relaxed ; when the 
stalwart fireman once more strode across the window-ledge 
and stepped into the room, it was a dead man he raised 
from the floor and carried down into the fresh moriring'lRr 
below. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

Death comes in many forms, and strikes each mind 
that contemplates it from a different point of view. 

Before many hours were over, the news of the great fire 
at the Golden Fleece, and that Everard Deane had lost his 
life in it — the only victim of the catastrophe — had been 
flashed by telegraph over the length and breadth of Britain. 
No man or woman heard it, who had been friend or acquaint- 
ance of the dead, without an emotion, more or less pro- 
found, of pity and regret. 
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" 'Pon my soul, a shocking thing ! " said Grattan, put- 
ting down the paper which did not reach him in his High- 
land solitude till the day following the event. " Daresay he 
was helping some poor devil or other whose life was not 
worth saving. Never knew a pleasanter fellow all round 
than Deane ! " 

And he returned to his interrupted breakfast, and helped 
himself to another instalment of game-pie. 

*'A blow like this unnerves one, he added; "it is 
necessary to keep one's pecker up ! " 

He was addressing Jack Templar, the two men renting 
the Scotch moor together, a thing no longer to be accom- 
plished by men of their position. 

The latter was a good deal more moved than Grattan, 
and was conscious of a stricture of the throat and a moisture 
of the eyes which interfered with prompt response. He had 
known Everard more intimately, and the news of his death 
affected him differently from his companion. He left his 
breakfast unfinished, and walked to the window. 
' " I should have felt it less had it been my own brother," 
he said. " To know Deane was to love him — I mean what 
I say ; other men you like — are good friends with — but this 
man laid his hand upon your heart. God help the poor old 
father ! " 

He took up the paper again and read the details carefully 
through, reading between the lines, as his knowledge of past 
circumstances helped him to do. 

" A woman at the bottom of it, of course," he said cyn- 
ically ; but it was to himself and not to his companion ; " one 
wonders how she feels." 

" How she feels ? " It was a question that Lucia Mar- 
riott never put in the power of any human being to answer. 
She did not swoon, nor cry aloud, nor weep ; at least, if she 
did weep, it was when no eye beheld her. 

Hugn was standing by her side when the fireman, 
spreading out the blanket on the damp ground, laid his bur- 
den at their feet, with something of a tender and reverent 
air. 

" The gentleman has swooned," he said in doubtful ac- 
cents, and touching Hugh's arm significantly as he spoke ; 
and then perceiving from the responsive crowd that there 
would be no lack of due atteiv.t\oiQ.^\ife Xxxtx^a^ \i^Q.k to his 
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work, for there was hard work yet to be done at the Golden 
Fleece. 

Lucia took a step forward and fixed her gaze upon him ; 
as she gazed, every tint of colour faded from her cheek till 
there was something almost preternatural in her pallor, and 
her figure grew rigid as stone, but not a sound escaped her. 
Presently, when Hugh knelt down by the dead man's side, 
to be succeeded by a doctor who was a member of the 
crowd, and together they raised his head, and felt for the 
pulses which had ceased to beat, a convulsive shudder shook 
her from head to foot. 

"He is quite dead! Who is it?" asked the man of 
science, rising, and speaking with an unruffled composure. 

Lucia summoned her husband to her side by a gesture 
that was almost imperious. 

" It is for you to do all that is necessary to be done, and 
it must be done at once. Cover him up from the common 
gaze — he could not have endured that — and take him to 
some hotel. That doctor had better go with you." 

Hugh gazed at her in painful bewilderment ; the large 
brown eyes were not bedewed by tears, nor did the pale sen- 
sitive mouth quiver as it was wont to do, whenever she was 
moved. Her low voice was clear and cold. 

" Kemember," she added, " whatever sacred duties are due 
from the living to the dead are paid by you to him ; don't 
leave him alone in hireling hands even for one moment." 

She had meant to say, " He gave his life for us," but her 
spirit failed. To have pronounced the words would have 
broken down her resolution, 

" Do not think of me — I will follow ; " and reluctant as 
he was to leave her, he felt forced to obey. She maintained 
the same absolute composure so long as there was any de- 
mand made upon her resolution. When Hugh proposed to 
telegraph to the unhappy father, she told him he would soon 
be there, for she had summoned him overnight, and pro- 
ceeded to explain what she had done with an impersonal, 
quiet exactness, which struck him as painfully unnatural. 

" Who will tell him ? " asked Hugh. 

" You will tell him," was the answer ; " who else ? " but 
Hugh shook his head. 

" I would almost as soon face death itself as be the bearer 
of it to Deane's father — it will kill him. I" 
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V. 



"Oh, that is a mistake," said Lucia; "grief does not 
kill, or at least it is long at its work. But it you will not, 
then I will do it." 

But it was not necessary. Ill news flies fast, and before 
the unhappy man had crossed the threshold of the house in 
which his dead son was lying, he had been made aware of 
his bereavement. Marcus Deane was a strong man both in 
body and mind, but that day a blow was dealt him that 
shattered the foundation of his vigour. The light and 
warmth and colour of his life went out in the blast of that 
terrible calamity. 

He entered the death-chamber alone in spite of friendly 
protest, and no human eye witnessed the form his love and 
despair took. He did not remain very long, but he was a 
changed man from the hour of that brief vigil. He was 
able to make arrangements, and to give his own orders for 
the immediate removal of the body to Hurstpoint, and dur- 
ing the few hours it was necessary to remain in Portsmouth 
he kept the secret of his misery unconfessed to any ear. 

It was late in the evening of that day that Hugh Mar- 
riott entered the room occupied by his wife in the same 
hotel as where this parental tragedy had been enacted. 
He had implored her to lie down and rest after all the cruel 
experiences of the last night and day, and as a mattei* of 
obedience she had complied, but no rest was possible to her 
beyond the rest of forced physical inaction. 

That her sufferings were intense was evident from her 
whole aspect of rigid pallor, but she had given no clue to 
the channel in which her misery ran. Hugh watched her 
with restless anxiety from time to time, as he went in and 
out of her apartment, and felt inclined to urge her to some 
expression of her feelings, whatever it might cost "him, for 
he dreaded the effects of this unnatural self-restraint. 

As for himself, he felt like a man walking in his sleep, 
at a loss to trace the consequences of events, and unable to 
analyse the state of his own mind. Compunction which 
deepened to remorse, and an aching pity in which all per- 
sonal bitterness was quenched, filled his heart as he took 
his share in the awful duties death had devolved upon him. 
He asked himself how he should have felt if he had carried 
out his purpose, and it had been his own hand which had 
killed him ? And then \ie ast^^ \vYHi^^i \1 xccoctdaYQw^ in- 
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tention fell much below the accomplished act? And again, 
if the desperate selfishness by which he had preserved his 
own life did not touch the borders of a crime ? He could 
not resist the conviction that both lives might have been 
saved if he had constrained Everard to go first; for his 
strength of endurance had been less severely taxed, and his 
natural vigour of resistance was greater. 

After all, had he not slain him ? 

So long as a human heart beats in a man's bosom the 
hand of death wipes out the record of injuries. True, Eve- 
rard Deane had sinned against him, though not to the ex- 
tent his vindictive jealousy had at first supposed ; but in 
that cold, clear medium through which he now looked, he 
could see things in their true relation, and he remembered, 
with a groan, the generosity he had misprized and the 
cruelty of which he had been guilty. 

The dead was passed beyond redemption of error, but 
another remained whose tender heart he had bruised, and 
whose penitence he had insulted. Eetrieval here was pos- 
sible ; at least such poor retrieval — incomplete and tentative 
at best — as alone is possible to blind, stumbling humanity. 

It was in this mood of mind that he drew a chair to his 
wife's sofa and took her passive hand in his. Her eyes were 
wide open with a look of tearless pain in them which af- 
fected him deeply, and her face was white and drawn. 

Would it not be wise to try and move her to tears ? 

" Mr. Deane has declined to see me, Lucia ; have you 
any wish to speak to him ? " 

She shook her head. " Was it to be supposed he could en- 
dure the sight of either of us ? I would not dare to ask it ! " 

He was silent for a few moments, revolving the wisdom 
of the next expedient ; then he said hurriedly and with a 
desperate effort, not looking at her -while he spoke — 

" He — they — are going back to Hurstpoint to-night ; 
would you like to see Everard Deane again ? " 

Her breast heaved, and her lips worked convulsively ; 
she withdrew her hand from his, and turned away her head. 

" I — I am afraid," she said — " not of him, not of him, 
but of myself! the sight would kill me! Oh God, oh 
God ! " — she covered her face with her hands, and her whole 
frame was shaken with tearless, convulsive sobs. 

Then with a strong effort sVie coTiC3j^^x^^\vsix^^\. •^sj^^n^.* 
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" This is not what I meant — you will hate me, Hugh ! " 

"Nay," he answered, "I hate myself; forgive me, 
Lucia ! 

He knelt down by the couch, and took both her hands 
in his ; his blue eyes were wet with tears. 

" I will comfort you," he said ; " I will try hard to make 
you forget my past cruelty and injustice. We will forgive 
each other, Lucia. I have never ceased to love you, dear ; 
in time you will love me back again." 

He drew her arms about his neck and kissed her. 

" You break my heart," she answered. " Yesterday had 
you said those words I should have blessed you — to-day, I 
nave bought them too dear ! You will not be angry ? You 
will give me a little time ? I am the most miserable woman 
on the face of God's earth ! " 

" I will ffive you all my life," he said sadly ; and he got 
up and left her, thinking it the kindest thing he could do. 

He walked down to the harbour and went on board his 
ship, pacing the deck silently, and revolving the events of 
the last twenty-four hours, of the past and of the future. 
He said to himself that it would still be better for his wife 
to sail with him for Australia — it would be best for both : 
but that he would so guard every hour and circumstance of 
her life — he would have such long patience with her grief 
and despondency — exhibit such tenderness, consideration, 
and self-denial — that he should recover his lost hold of 
her gratitude, respect, and love. 

It would be easier for her to forget, with the sea between 
her and England — 

" The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea ; " 

nor would it be possible for any woman, however miserable 
or self-condemned, to nioum for ever. What wounds could 
withstand the healing process of persistent forbearance and 
kindness? 

But he would allow her a little time for revival. He 
would take her home to her friends the next day, out of the 
horrible associations of the place, and extend his furlough 
for a week or two. Then she should join the ship at some 
other port. 

Hugh Marriott was eminently practical ; he felt himself 
already creditably committefli \,o \)ci^ Y^ci^^'sa ol ^^stltution. 
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He carried out his programme exactly. He left Ports- 
mouth on the following day with Lucia, and took her home 
to her mother, remaining himself a few days to watch over 
her and see if she recovered from the shock. All that fond 
and anxious affection could suggest in the way of comfort 
and^ sympathy was abundantly bestowed upon her, but she 
kept the remote and absorbed air which occasioned him 
such deep anxiety. She was quietly grateful to parents and 
sister, careful in the performance of any duty that bore on 
her relations to her husband — even anxious for his comfort 
and approval ; but it seemed to Hugh that she was living a 
mere mechanical existence, out of which all spontaneity Jiad 
dropped. Had he alienated her for ever by his harshness 
and severity ? or was the memory of her dead lover to stand 
between them as the man himself had done ? 

Neither he himself, nor her friends at home, had been 
able to induce her to refer to any of the incidents connected 
with the fire at the Golden Fleece, though they had done 
their best, thinking it would be salutary if this unnatural 
reserve could be broken, and her horror and distress find 
vent in words and tears. There was something at once baf- 
fling and painful in this rigid and resolute reserve. 

In his perplexity Hugh addressed himself to Helen, 
though generally averse to exchanging confidences with her. 

"Is Lucia equally reserved with you? has she never 
talked about the shocking details connected with the fire ? 
never mentioned poor Deane ? " 

" Never ! If the subject is alluded to she is speechless, 
and gets up and goes out of the room ; therefore — ^we do 
not allude to it ! " 

" But — ^you think she thinks of him ? " 

He had asked the question with difficulty, and Helen 
looked at him with a curious intentness before answering. 

I' I think he is seldom or never absent from her thoughts. 
Wait a moment, and don't misunderstand ! She knows you 
brought him to the place where he met his death, and that 
therefore your hands are not clear of blood-guiltiness ; also, 
that he, even as it was, would have had no difficulty in sav- 
ing his life if he had not been bent on saving hers first, and 
so she takes up part of the burden of condemnation. Then, 
I know, she is steeped in pity — no, it is remorse rather — for 
the sorrow that has fallen on Mr. Dewa.^*^ ta^Jwgtr 
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" But she might feel as much as this for one who had 
been a stranger." 

" She might," returned Helen, with warmth, " but I have 
not said her feeling stops at this point. Lucia's temper has 
always been such that gratitude becomes a passion with her. 
Everard Deane has crowned the self-denial and devotion of 
his life by a death that looks like martyrdom. He died, not 
only for her sake, but for yours, who hated and ill-used him, 
— do you suppose she does not feel this to the core of her 
heart ? I don t know what relations subsisted between them 
while he lived, but the circumstances of his end are such 
as almost to drive a sensitive, tenacious creature to despair. 
Tenderness, reverence, remorse, will make his memory al- 
most a religion." 

Hugh sighed impatiently. 

" Have you not forgiven him ? " asked Helen. " Does 
not the fact which I mentioned just now wipe out his of- 
fences ? " 

" Not only that, but it has shown me mine in a new 
light ; still death cannot change the character of a man's 
life, or actually wipe out wrong-doing. One may forgive or 
extenuate it, but the facts remain, I suppose, for all eternity." 

He paused, but Helen allowing the words to pass with- 
out challenge, he added — 

" To-morrow I am going to Hurstpoint ; I feel I should 
act like a coward if I were to leave England without seeing 
Mr. Deane." 

Helen shivered a little. " I don't envy you your errand 
— but perhaps you are right. For the rest, 'Hugh, you must 
be very patient with Lucia ; deserve her gratitude and she 
will pay you back with love. Also — I would not talk about 
the past." 

" No," he said ; " the salt seas shall wash that out ! 
Trust me, Helen — I shall do my best to reconcile her to life 
and to me." 

The next morning he took an early train to Stockdale 
with the intention of returning the same day. We need 
scarcely indicate the bitter memories with which his mind 
was full as he passed along the familiar ways. He walked 
from the station to the principal inn, and ordered a fly to 
take him to Hurstpoint. 
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The landlord looked at him in evident surprise. 

" The house is shut up," he said ; " and they say it will 
never be opened again in Mr. Deane's lifetime. He went 
away directly after the funeral." He hesitated, then added, 
" It was a terrible business. Captain Marriott." 

Hugh nodded assent. " Can you tell me where he is 
gone ? " 

" He went to town from here, but only to stay there till 
the ladies could join him. I believe they were going to 
some quiet little place in the Isle of Wight that belongs to 
Mr. Deane, though he has never been in the habit of living 
there. He will not stay long anywhere — he is a broken 
man." 

"Are Sir Owen and Lady Hamilton at home?" 

Hugh spoke abruptly, for he did not care to betray his 
feelings ; and on getting an answer in the affirmative, he 
decided to go there and gather what information he could. 

Lady Hamilton was at home and received him at once, 
but it was evident to Hugh that her friendly feeling on his 
behalf was a thing of the past. Her manner was not only 
grave but cold. 

" Your visit," she said, after the first formal greetings, 
" has taken me quite by surprise — I had almost said it was 
a shock. Excuse me, Captain Marriott, but why are vou 

here ? " 

Hugh coloured painfully. " Am I so unwelcome ? " 

And then he explained that the object of his journey 
had been to see Mr. Deane before he left England, thinking 
it possible he might now be able to hear those details re- 
specting the accident which no one could give but himself, 
as well as to express his personal sympathy and regret. 

" Is it, then, possible you have no knowledge of the state 
of Mr. Deane's feelings towards you? And not, I am com- 
pelled to say, of his feelings alone, for all who know the 
circumstances of the case share them more or less." 

•^' I am not sure I understand to what circumstances you 
refer," said Hugh, sadly. " Neither Everard Deane nor I 
have been without fault in our several ways, but I am alive 
to bear the odium and he has passed beyond blame. Am I 
held responsible for his death in this neighbourhood? I 
could forgive his father the wrong, but you. Lady Hamil- 
ton " 
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" As for the share you took in that awful event I know 
nothing, Captain Marriott, and I do not presume to jud^ 
you. But after his death, Mr. Deane found a letter m his 
pocket which explained his presence at Portsmouth, and 
showed the state of your mind towards him. All of us are 
willing to admit that it is a grave fault to break the seventh 
commandment even in spirit, and this is as far as his trans- 
gression went ; but I cannot lose sight of the fact that the 
sixth is equally binding upon the conscience, and takes pre- 
cedence of it in the divine categOT'y." 

"You are right," said Hugh, with a groan; "I have 
said these things to myself." 

" To be quite frank, the poor old father believes that 
the man who cherished such a venomous hate, and plotted 
against his life, took no pains to save it when it was in 
peril; but, understand, I forbear to express a personal 
opinion. I know quite well that Everard's last thought 
would be his own safety ; he would have laid down his life, 
not only for Lucia, but for any human being in extremity. 
A temper like that cbvers a multitude of sins, and so en- 
dears the man to his friends that they are apt to be hasty 
and unjust towards those who have hated him." 

Hugh rose to depart. 

*' I have not a word to say in my own defence ; only I 
still wish to hear how Mr. Deane bears up, if your ladyship 
thinks fit to relieve my anxiety." 

*' I could tell you nothing but what would increase it. 
He is bowed to the dust, though he tries to show a brave 
front to the world, and is not likely long to survive his son. 
The girl that Everard brought home with him is paying off 
her debt with the devotion of a daughter — it is only from 
her that the old man will bear the mention of his name." 

" I ought never to have come amongst you," said Hugh. 
" Were it in my power to buy back this precious life with 
my own, I would gladly do it ! " 

Lady Hamilton sighed. " You think so. Captain Mar- 
riott, but the test can never be applied, and we are all prone 
to judge of a man's future by his past. Still, other precious 
lives are left. I have not ventured to ask for Lucia : poor 
soul, what she must have suffered ! Surely you have been 
irind toher?" 

" I have tried," he aa\4 m a \o^ ^.Qv^a/' ^.ud will never 
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cease trying while life lasts; but sometimes I think her 
heart is broken. Have I not my punishment ? " 

She looked at him steadily. He was very pale, and there 
was a humble, stricken look in his face she had never seen 
there before, but her heart did not soften towards him. 

" Doubtless ; let it bear fruit in the future ! I can send 
no message to Lucia such as you ought to take to her; once 
more, I entreat you to be good to her." 

Hugh went back to Kichmond with a mind disordered 
with anguish and remorse. He went direct to his wife's 
room. 

"Lucia," he said, "how long do you wish to remain 
here? — ^that means, how soon will you be willing to sail 
with me ? " 

She lifted her heavy eyes, and met the pain and impa- 
tient distress in his. 

" Any day or hour that you please," she answered. " I 
am ready — what is there to wait for ? " 

" Then let us go away from here to-morrow, for life is 
not bearable to me in these home scenes. I am a man with- 
out friends, and whipped by the consequences of my sins as 
by scorpions. Men speak to me, and women too, as if the 
brand of Cain were on my forehead, and I half believe it is ! 
Lucia, after all I will not take you with me into the wilder- 
ness — I will leave you with your mother ! " 

He came towards her and knelt down before her. 

" When I think of what I have made you suffer — how I 
turned my back on your penitence and your prayers — I give 
you leave to cast off my yoke. Nor is that all!" — he 
stopped. " Let it pass," he continued, passionately ; " a 
man is not constrained to criminate himself, and through it 
all I loved you in my poor fashion, if only that could count. 
Death has canonised the other man — ^forgive me, Lucia, if I 
ask you what would your life have been had he been saved 
instead of me ? " 

She covered her face with her hands, and drew herself 
away from him. 

" I — I dare not weigh such thoughts," she replied^ in a 
faint suppressed voice; "but it would have been worse! 
Then I should have had no chance of reparation. Now, in 
the mercy of God, there is — or at least, I think, in time I 
n^ay learn to hope there is." 
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She let her hands fall, and looked into his face with an 
expression of heartrending appeal. 

" Do you understand what it is that crushes me ? " she 
asked : " it is, that we are responsible for his death. Your 
hate brought him to the place, and he sacrificed his life out 
of love to me I Are we strong enough to bear up under 
this burden ? He would not have wished it to destroy our 
lives." 

Her lips quivered, and the glaze of tears gathered over 
her weary eyes, which met his without distrust. 

" I think, Hugh, if there is to be any peace between us, 
I must tell you all the truth. I know now that I blinded 
my conscience in his regard. I loved him as he loved me, 
with all my soul and with all my strength. I meant to have 
gone away with you to do my duty, as I called it, but I be- 
lieve I should have failed. He held my heart-strings in his 
hands ! " 

He would have risen and turned away from her, but she 
suddenly cast her arms about his neck. 

" I am telling you how I have sinned, but words could 
not be found to say how I have suffered. I don't mean the 
desperate pain of personal bereavement only, but the remorse 
for the anguish we have cost to the many who loved him, — 
the awful knowledge that we have been the means of putting 
out a life like that — in such a way ! " 

She stopped a moment, then added eagerly — 

" Putting out ! — it is not surely that ? I believe his life 
and future are in the hands of God, and — I am content to 
leave them there. But you and I are still alive to repent 
and redeem the past. At our age it would be a base thing 
to give up trying to do right because we have gone astray. 
Will you help me, Hugh, to find out what our duty is, and 
to do it? Begin now by telling me you forgive me — here, 
on this same spot, where you denounced me barely two 
weeks ago ? " 

He took her beautiful pale face between his hands and 
kissed her lips with devout tenderness. 

" Love me once more," he said. " I forgive, as I hope to 
be forgiven." 



TH^ ^KD. 



